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Preface 



In many ways this study of «anage«ent decision making, in a public television system 
IS, for me at l^t, a very happy accident. I have been fortunate that a number of 
public broadcasting cxrganizations and supporting organizations have allowj^d me to 
participate in projects which have brought me into contact with - their management 
decision making processes/. * . . 

Bec^se it is ij^ortant for others to understand the perspective of the participant 
observer in a case study such as this, the histories of the Various projects and 
activities are reviewed in sections of the text. As they are reviewed, the 5ources of 
ay sense of indebtedness willxbecome obvious. - 7 

^ ^ I ' 
^ At the outset^ however, I would like to acknowledge the contributions of those viho 
have made this particular stud:j;j)ossible. , ' 

• Among those associated with Stanford University who have beeh especially helpful 
are the members of my dissertation xoamiittee, Edwin Parker (principal dissertation 
advisor), Nathan teccoby (program advisor), Lyle Nelson, and Don Roberts. Kilbur 
Schiaam provided valuable guidance during 1970-1972. 

Central among those' associated with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation whose 
cooperation made this work possible are Robert Allen, Thom Benson, Gordon Cullin^am', 
Ron Devion, Norn Ggrriock, Peter jliSrmdorf^ "J^an Jemison, Arthur Uird, Len Uuk, Barry' 
' Ha«)onald, Knowltcrn Nash.; Hugh Palmer, Ken Purdye> Don Richardson, Don Siflmierfeldt, 
Vincent Tovell, ^d Stan Westlake. .Pierre 'Charbonneau provided Valuable assistance in 
reviewing^early draifts'of thii stu^y..^ Working with mgh Gauntlett was a privilege. 

A number of people associated with public television in the UniMed States helped in 
various ways. * Among them are Douglass Cater, David Davis, James Fellows, Nat Kataan — - 
Jack Lyle-, Richard >k>ore, Michael Nyhan, Jon Rice, and Willard iRowland. 

I^vould also like to acknowledge the encouragement anrf^istance from -aciiiss" the 
Atlantic of P|iilip Elliott, James Halloran^'IB.lde Rimelweit, and Anthony Smith! 



Special ^th^n^^ft^geiea and Jim, McKay,- Chris ?atos>:^ Ron Bruce. 
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indirectly to this study, my thanks for 



yom* cooperation, assls^'w^^^a^^^^^e. 

^ ' , ? . • ' ^^"'^ , 

• / , The financial assistance of the Canada Council' has l)een * crucial . Fellowship 
support for threi of mir years at Stanford allowed me the independence tb carry this work 
to its coii5>letion. .'^ ' 

• • ■ V ' ' . • - • ' 

0[ The cooperation ofUhe Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has been of particular 
importance, and f6r that I am especially grateful. But the viewsV expressed here are 
m2.ne, and*I take sole re'sponsibility for them. . ^ \ 
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Introduction 



a) • ABOOT SCRUTINIZIKG THE CBC 



• a7na£derati<?n of Cariadum broadcaeting^ every ^mal^eia of the maae madia 

ui thi8 (xnmtry^ vniet contain a veferenoe to tfe Canadian BroadaaatiTvg Corporaticfij 
hecauBe it ia ao-great a factor in Canadian coammicaHons. And et>ery tune the CBC 
%e scrutimzedj faults will he noted^ because it is a very Ua^ge and cotnples 
organization and it is not in 'the nature of such organizations to achieve 
perfection. 

Unfortunately^ sniping at the CBC has heconie a national pastim that ranks 
with watching National Hockey League games and thinking deeply about refom of the 
Senate. ' » 

The CBC is a national conrmmications .mediirn in a^ country that has no national 
n^sp<^. It is the only truly national^ 'broadcasting enterprise in Canada^ 
offering service to all but a tiny mnority of Canadians in both official 
languages. , It has striven to develop Canadian talent^ to .reveal Canadians to one 
another^ to strengths the fabric of Canadiat^ society — and for all these things 
we can he grateful^ to the CBC as an entity qtcite'unlike any other in the world. 
But therefore 'faults J and they have in some cases been Wied before j cmd they have 
not all been remedied, (Davey 19700^ p 195} 



With the above paragraphs the report of the Special Senate Coiaaittee gu the Mass 
Media began its consideration of the Canadian 'public broadcasting system. The report 
then proceeded to criticize: the CBC»s coniaerci^l policy, its program distribution 
arrangements, its record in collective bargaining, the effectiveness of its comercial 
sales department, its dollar efficiency in producing prdgriuas, its "preocciq)ation" with 
the rajor production centres in Toronto .and Montreal, and the extent to which it used 
video tape editing. It ended on a somewhat more positive note: "Ke axe faced with the 
f^ct that if the CBC did not exist, we would have, to invent it" (Davey, 1970a, p 203). 

Such public scrutiny of the 'CBC was not new when the Senate Committee {"The Davey 
Committee") issUed its report in Decenber 1970. .TTie Corporation had appeared frequently 
before parliamentary com»ittees. It had been^examined by many special committees and 
commissions — including' Royal t:onmissions on the Arts, Letters and Sciejices, on 
Broadcasting, on Government Organization, and on Bilingualism and Biculturalism. 
Between 1932 and 1970, a^ least 25 such committees and commissions loolced at Canadian 
broadcasting or some aspect of it (CBC 1:970a, p 31)." 

All of this piAlic scrutiny is understandable. Although the Broadcasting Act does 
not label the CBC as the "public" broadcasting service (the exact terminology is "the 
national broadcasting service"), the CBC is a public broadcasting service, tf only by. 
virtue of the fact that about 80% of its funding is provided by the public through 
federal government appropriations approved by Parliament. ' 

^In April 1970 the CBC went before the Canadian Rac&o-Television Comnission (CRTC) 
to seek, for the first tim^, the formal licensing of its networks. The appearance was ' 
apparently considered within t{ie CBC to be a relatively- routine exercise. it wasn't. 



2 Ka) About Scrutinizing the CBC ■ ' 

Newspaper accounts of the proceedings appeared under such headings as "CBC Bloodies 
Itself in Public," "CBC Bosses in Disnal Showing," "CBC Has Cocsaissioners Furious," and 
"(CRTC Chairnan] June^ Tejls CBC It's Not Doing\Tob of Fostering National Unity" (CBC 
1970c)^. The 1970 hearing was frustrating for both the CBC and the CRTC. .It wasn't 
exactly a public relations victory for the CBC, and the CRTC felt it never did get 
satisfactory answers to cany of its questions. At one point during the hearing, CRTC 
Chairxaan Pierre Juneau attecpted to^focus the discussions, as follows: 

The main question, is seens to ne, is "Khar should be the precise objectives 
and purposes of the CBC in relation to the rest of Canadian broadcasting which is 
— let's say 'tends to be' — Dore coEsoercial?*' , 

Now it seens to lue tliat if we do not, during this hearing, and as a result of 
this hearing, ' achieve a little bit of process in clarifying that point, whatever 
else we achieve will not be that icportant. * (CRTC lS70a,- p 271} . ' • 

The hearing then proceeded to consider the CBC*s level of spendijlj artistic 
talent, possible uses for the donestic satellite systen, language txaiiung, the nys&tr 
of women in senior or cdddle nanagenent positions, the loss of talent to the United 
States, violence in television prdgraias, cocaercial acceptance policies, and 50 pTi, 

Alpost four years later, in Februay 1974, the^ CBC ap5)eared* before the CRTC to stfS: 
renewals of the network licences grajHJed subsequeijt .to the 1S7C "iiBaring and to oncje 
again be examined in public. In the i^ttrval there had, teen tiany* changes at the CBC. 
It had a new President, Laurent Picard, who had not only taught at Harvard and 
established a reputation as a nanageiaent consultant, ^yt who had^ rise becoiae familiar 
with the CBC as Executive Vice President of the Cojporati<JR ^Df four years. It had. 
conpleted a najor reorganization which created two principal dcsestic service divi^ions^ 
a French Services Division with headquarters in. Montreal, and an English Service? 
Division with headquarters in Toronto. It had increased th^ Canadian consent of it^*. 
schedules and had extended the coverage of its se'rvices. And it had conduct^^ internal 
reviews of its policies, positions, and perforEiance so as to be pr^^eriy prepared io 
answer questions at the CRTC hearing. ' ^ * ^ • . - 

- ' > ♦ - V- " * - ' ' ' 

The 1974 licence renewafl heating began shortly after .nine o'clock on Monday, 18 

February. Outside it was a bit'terl^y cold Ottawa winter isoming. Inside the hearing 

room, a batlrooia in the basenent of 'the Talisnan ifoto^ Iftn, were assembled the 

participants ^ th'e observers; the CRTC jConsidssiOners.y C^TC staff "personnei,^the 

senior officers of the CBC, CBC staff personnel, representativers of' a'' wid^ range' , of 

groups which had requested an opportunity to intervene in, the proceedin^,^,J^^ftdiyiduar 

interveners, reporters, saedia columnists, translators, iniet'ested brqadeaiti'ng and' 0^^ 

conaamication professionals, joumalisn students^ interested xitireiis\ and , CBC ^ Ft^ftch 

and English r^dio and television crews. , . . \ . T ' • \ 

1 . "'^ , • , . - ' 

The Chairman pf the Commission, on its behalf, ppetsed- the 'fc&>ring. with the 
fallowing remarks : • . ' 

A strong CBC is vital to the health of 'Canadian" broadcasting whicjv has been 
characterized as the central nervous systea of Canadian nationhood/ The present 
Minister of Communications, when , he waS' Secretary *ot Stated underlined this 

-importance when Ke called the CBC "the cornerstone of the -Qajt^dian, broadcasting 
system." It is clear that any weakening of the na^tional service, a^- it is called^ 
would pose a threat to the 'entire Canadian "brdadca'sti^ig system* Conversely, 
efforts to revitalize the Canadian broadcasting system as required by the 
Broadcasting Act, .cannot succeed without ... jan innovative CBC, sensitive to 
changing needs, while still constant to original principles of service..^. This 
hearing is not an investigation of the. CBC. Let us hope that Canadians have had 
enough ot this peculiar sport.. It will be, Ihdpe, a careful and serene discussion 
of. Canadian, national brok^c^sting service, of its mandate, its jftiilos'ophy, its 

• accomplishments, its future orientatiofis , (CKJC 1974b, p 2) 



... Xntroduotion • / ' ; • 

f . ■ ^ . . .2 

b) HoJ -riilS STUDY CAME ABOUT ' ' ^ ' . . • ■ 

, A cotttunication researcher could learn a great deal about the nature of piAlic 
broadcasting organizations siigjly by studying the written record of the 1974 hea^ng* I 
had a specrial 'advantage'^ ' I was * there*, not as an observer but . as a background 

^^icipant* For several aonths Don Richardson and I had .been working under Hugh 
Czvxit^et%H ^ supervision in Toronto On the preparatory /'hooework'* for English 

^ Television's appearance at the hearing. Ke had helped prepare 'the - English Television 
inritten ^aission to the CRTC, had* clipped and studied a flood of cossBent on the CBC in 
oagazines and newspapers, had reviewed the interventions filed with the CRTC, had 
dieqked out the various criticises and suggestions, and had prepaared a briefing book for 
senior executives. We were suxe we knew core about *Vhat'was wrong with the CSC" than 
anyone f Ise jK>55ibZy ever could. Arid we hoped ^hat cur work would coSHbute m soiae 
soaU Kay to better public understanding of CBC English Television and its operating 

^environcent and — especially/— to the clarification of the CBC*s role within the 
overall Canadian broadcasting o^tefl. ^ 

' It was not until two neJnths later that the plan for this svo^. ^bs forrailatid. In 
October 1972' I had be^ta work with CBC English Television in Toronto ort.a project to 
study and iig>rbve the n^ork's Program Evaluation Sys ten.' That, exjerig^nce was. to .have 
formed ^..ihe basis iot iny Stanford dissertation^ but for k mnaber of' reasons it w^\not 
possible to gather sj^table dissertation material. Fox personal, financial rea^on^ I 
renained with the English Teieyision '^Planning. Group," carrying cftit project- ass ignnents, 
reporting 'to .the Director of lY Jfetvor^ Scheduling. -Helping prepare for the .CRTC' 
hearing was th^argesr of thes^e assignments:^ ' ^ ' '\ 

In 'April 1974 I notified oy advisors that T would-be in a position to return to 
^Stanford .that fall to s^eaychfor a new" dissertatioit topic. In the 'discuss ions whifh 
followed it 'energy that while I had been in^ Toronto ^^the Institute for. Comnrunicatioh 
Research at. Stafford had developed an increased interest iit policy research, and was 
pr^ared to accept c;ase' study type dissertatioi^s . The obvious .qi^estion, suddenly, was 
^whether it woi4l<i\b& possible to bgise'a case,sti»dy*dis5ertation on, my CBC experiences. 
• (In ^idditi6n to^the tiae spent at English, Television headquarters, I had also worked for 
'xh'e CBC in Ottawa -r <f<Jr five month's in 1970 as a triainee producer in public- affairs ♦ 
and in *Vancouv^r . for six months in }?971 as an associate producer, in television 
current affairs.) — ■ — ' ♦ 

- - , • ■ ■ . " - ■ . ' . = ' ■'^ ' - • 

%X ^TfiE;STO6y OF kOADCASTING INSTITUTIONS \1 . , - 

' \ * ' ' : > ' ' \ ' 

Comaun'ication Tesearc^\. studid^ of broadcasting .institutions .have overwhelmingly 
been' forced . to concentrate 'oii' detaileid ^operational ^jrocess^s' at fairly low 
..organizational levels^ ► Studies such- as -Jay Epstein's- NEWS FROM NOWHERE, an 
inves.tigation of the NBC NIGHTI^Y NjEl?S lilit^ and Philip Elliott's THE MAKING OF A 
TELE^J1^0N SERIES,, a ptudy of the production of ^a dcrcuraentary series at ^ Associated 
Televisio^^ in Bi^tain, have revealed a great ?deal .about the j)rocesses by which producers 
arid unit^ make program contertt dbcisions* Some insights intd the management processes, 
within U§ 'coimnerciar television ri^tworks fiave been provided in personal narrative form 
by observers such as Les Brown (in TELEVISION) and Fred Friendly (in DUE TO 
^CIRCUMSTANCES BEYOfe OUR CONTROL) . 

There have, however, been very few opportunities* to systematically study decision 
making at the management level.. The problem is access. CoimnerciaT broadcasting 
organizations are reluctant td give res^carchers access to thei,r executives and to .their 
boardrooms for f^ar of disclosure df cosset it iVe strategies and "trade secrets.** Even 
public broadcasting organizations have ^been reluctant to exppse. themselves to this type 
of scrutiny. Professor James p. Hallcnran, Director of the Centre fOr Mass Communication 
Research at tjie University of Leicester^ has observed: 
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. Research which provides information *bout tjie size) cocqwsition and reactionis 
.of audiences, about the effectiveness of the sessage, and about the attractiveness 
or inflixence of certain forns of presentation in short, research which serves 
t>ie interests of the xaedia — is the research, sonetioes the only research, 
/ favoured by the broadcaster. Thjere are cany reasons, sone obvious, sone not so 
obvious, why DOSt broadcasters tend to prefer this sort of research to studies 
which set out to exanine the^reij^ion process, decision-caXing, or the contro'l, 
5uppcrrtjind_or£anization of bx^^tssting institutions. {Halloran 1972", p 3) 

Jt iS necessary to st u^y^r^ ^production side the isedia industries for 
froa ^^^r^hiij^ '^it coyld- possibly be created or presented, only certain .things 
are produced and offered to the public, and what is offered: |# ssarter of 

chance. Tfiis neans that we naist. study the binary and de^'elop2ient pf pedia 
institutions (and their relationship to other institutions, including ^ovemrient), 
Ke Eust ask questions about organization and structure, about ownership, control, 
resources and technology as well as about the iiaport of nedia faaterial fron 
other countries. (Halloraii 1974, p 5) 

In this case the research' **fieldwork'' was completed before anyone involved 
recognized that it would be possible to use it as the basis for a study such as this. 
But as the situation was reviewed in the spring of 1974, it b^caiae clear that it should 
be possible, subject to CBC cooperation, to capitalize on this somewhat unique situation 
and to use my experiences as the basis' for a Structured case study. 



d) POSSIBLE AREAS OF INQUIR? ' • 

• J*" 

Apart from the fact that we had already been permitted the necessary access to 
decision makers and had available an extensive body of documentation, there were three 

main reasons for our interest in a detailed study of CBC English Television. Two of the 

possible areas of inquiry had to do with communication research in a general sense; the^ 
third related to the state of public, broadcasting in Canada.^ 

1. Institutional Characteristics of Public Broadcasting;. Ojjganiz^laons , 

m indicated above, the communication research. tradition w^' noticeably short of 
studfes of broadcast institu^idns., especially at the management level. 'In this case 
thete was;- an opportunity to* look closely. at the opei^tlon of one public television 
system and make some contribution, to the communication research understanding ol the 
nature of media institutions' — of their. environments, of their structures,, and of 
their processes. * . ^ 

2. Communication. Research Utilization in Mass Media. Organizations . _ ^ ^ 

' ' ' -'. . •* J * ' ' ' ' . . 

It had become clear that even the existing bod^^'of communicatibn Tesea^cti^^ findings 
and techniques was having very little inflvenq#.pn the planning' and'operation Cordon 
the regulation) of at least this one mjor mass media institution. It seemed 
important to examine the reasons for these research utilization problems and, to make 
others aware of them. : ' ^ • *\ 

3. Contemporary Issues in Public Television in Canafcla 

Although it is not likely a unanimous view, in the eyes of many the 1974 licence 
renewal exercise generated more heat ^than Ught — more controversy than 
understanding. It seemed that^ for a variety of reasons, an important opportunity 
to improve public understanding of the nature of Canada's public broadcasting system 
(and of its oportunities^and problems)' had at least to some extent been lost in the 
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^ . . ^ 1 (d) Poaaible Areas of Inquiry 



aidst of vhat must have^ appeared from the outside to . have been an inter-agency 
public relations battle. I had been privy to the insights of many, both inside and 
outside the CBC, and |t seemed that it might well be useful to some Canadians to 
have these observations palled together into an independent assessment of the 
environrfent^ structures, and processes vrithin CB^ English Television. 

Ke' cohcliided that these possible areas of inquiry were cbi^leraentary and th^t ' a 
single Jtudy could- address itself to all three: In order to be able to arrive at 
generalizations about the media .institution (about the program decision making 
environment, structures, and processes) "^and about the utilization of research, it would 
be necessary to examine a number of specific conditions^ issues, and events. These 
detailed examinations of aspects of public television in Canada seemed to have potential 
value in and of themselves. ' ^ ^ * — 



e) ' POTENTIAL PROBLEMS 



There were a number of potential problems some peculiar to this sitpation, some 
common to all case studies, of this type. The major "special" problem was that the 
subject matter of this .study was also the subject of intense and .emotional public 
debate. The CRTC's announcement and decision on the CBC network licence renewal 
applications, RADIO FREQUENCIES A!RE PUBLIC PROPERTY, brought the CBC and the CRTC into 
very direct and very public conflict when it was issued at the end of March 1974. Our 
intention at the Institute for Comniunicati?on Research was to contribute to public 
understanding, and not to fan unproductive controversy. It still is. * 

A common problem in case studies of this t/pe is the treatment of, confidential or 
privileged information. This problem was somewhat more severe in this case because I 
had moved freely throughout the organization, not as a social science observer, but as a 
contract employee. 'I had worked in CBC studios, served on task force investigations, 
-I5articipated in meetings .up to the level of the President, and had accumulated a massive 
set of files^ of internal documents. I. had unintentionally been given privileged 
observer status. 

*> 

We were fortunate that there already existed an extensive body of ^'public domain'* 
material, muc|^ of it linked to the 1970 and 1974 public hearings. The 1974 hearing 
alone yielded a wealth of documeatation on the CBC: 320 pages of Corporate submissions, 
3,000 pages of interventions, 1,495 pages of transcript, thousands of c61umn inches of 
newspaper and magazine coverage, and a 245 page licence renewal decision. We decided to 
base our examination of the English Television , service primarily on this material. It 
seemed that every comment that could possibly be made. about the CB^ appeared somewhere 
in the stacks of published reports, ^transcripts,, and clippings. " My own personal 
experiences and observations would be useful in the selectionand organization of the 
supporting documentation, but the use of previously published material held the promise 
of solving many of the problems which might arise from my privileged access to the 
organization. ' ' • 

»Even so, it was clear that the selective use of * certain, of. the confidential or 
privileged information to which I had been exposed Would significantly strengthen this 
study. It was therefore .necessary jto seek extensive/further cooperation from the CBC. 
In order to establish a basis with the CBC for the clearance of internal information, 
and to in ^ome small way limit the scope of this quite ^general survey, a set of . 
guide'^lines was developed at ^he outset of .this ^tudy. They were agreed to by the * 
Institute for Communication Research and by the CJ3C, and they • have guided this work 
throughout. It seems important, to promote the^greatest possible understanding of what 
follows, to reproduce those guidelines here, * ' ' 



f) THIS STUDY'S GUIDELINES ^ ^ - .* 

1. The first primary objective of this, study will be to nap the managenent deci^Sion 
xaaking enviroiuaent, structures, and processes in this one public television 
organization. - * 

2. The second primary objective will be to examine "the extent to which mass 
coEEunications research findings, theories, and techniques influence such decision 

• making. 

3. A third objective will be to examine in detail current issues and conditions in"* 
public broadcasting in Canada from a communication research perspective, 

4. Specific* current issues and conditions in Canadian broadcasting will be examined 
principally with a view to establishing a basis for the analysis of institutional 
characteristics and of research utilization* problems rather than as studies in 
their own right. 

5. This study will focus on the English Television service of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. Other aspects of the over^d.1 CBC operation will be considered to the 
extent that they influence or coijtxast with English Television. 

6. This study will concentrate primarily on CBC English Television during the 4)eriod 
from early 1970 through mid 1974. ' ' 

7. To make- this study as usefu^ ai possible to ^^i^wide range of readers, basid 
background sections will b&Jl^lyded to cover the p^torical development of public^ 
broadcasting in Canada, the ^neral state of Canadian broadcasting in ^he 1970-1974. 
period, and contemporary Canadian social- and politicaifissues. 

8. It is beyond the scope of this work to attempt to generalize the findings of this 
study to other Canadian or foreigji public or commercial broadcasting organizations. 
Experience elsewhere will, however, be. cited wherfe appropriate. 

9. The intent throughout will be to contribute to understanding — of the 
characteristics of broadcast institutions^ of communications research utilization 
problems, and, incidentally, of problems in public broadcasting in Canada as, 
opposed' to passing judgements. 

10. The focus will be on general conditions, influences, trends, and^ characteristics' — 
as opposed to the decisions, actions,, qr personalities of individuals. 

11 The experience and perspective of the participant observer will be explicitly ^ 
detailed, and personal views, where included, will be clearly identified as.^u'ch^.. ^ 

12. This study will touch on some areas in which the author claims no special expertise. 
Some consideration of the nature of nationalism, of the. various theories of hoy" 
public broadcasting can best serve the public, and of the sociology of prganizatio^ 
and organizational decision making is inevitable. Rather than avoid the$e areas, 
this study will incorporate the amateur views of the author: * ^ 

13. To as great an extent as possible, public domain documentation (drawn ^rom . 
previously published materials and sources generally available to the public)^will 
be used in this study. . / . 

14. Confidential materials gathered during the course of the fieldwork will be. used only , 
subject to the approval ox the Canadian Broadcasting Corpor^^tion. 

' * / . " * ^ / 

15. InJine with the policy guidelines of the Senate of the Academy* Coun^l of Stanford 
University concerning secrecy in research, the final sl^udy r^ort itust be freely. 

. publishable. / ,J . / • / '> 
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g) READER'S GUIDE . 

• / 

This is an extremely long docunent. 

, .Its length has resulted, in part, .from the attempt to* address three ' somewhat 
different potential audiences.: those interested in the nature of meclia institutions, 
those interest^ in improving the utilization of communication research findings "and 
techniques, and those concerned with public television in Canada. One consequence of 
addressing three problems in coubination is that a great deal of background material 
must be provided for the benefit of those familiar with one or two of the problems 
areas > but not with ail three. Attempting to map English Television decis.ton making 'in 
sufficient detail to provide Useful source material for, further analysis in three 
distinct areas has also contributed to-this document's length. 

Although it would have been possible to include many of the background %hapters and 
certain of the analy^s sections as appendices, that approach has. not been taken. You 
may not need to read all of the background sections, and you may not have an interest in 
all of the analysis, sections. But^is document has been sequenced to encourage readers 
to at least scan any chapters or sections which they feel they might omit reading in 
detail. » 

• • • . 

Because different readers with different backgrounds may. choose to use this 
document for different purposes, it seems useful to outline here its structure to 
provide a "reader's guide" for using what follows. Figure 1-1 is intended to show, in a 
general way, the connection between the background and analysis chapters, although no 
attempt has been made to portray in detail the interlocking relationships between 
sections. Chapters 1 and 15 are common start and finish points; Chapter 11 provides a 
common base for the three analysis chapters. The following summaries ar^ • intended, ^to 
guide you through the four "streams" of background which lead to ^Chapter 'll . ' * , 

Chapter 2* Mass Media Research * ^ ' 

This is an overview of completed mass media studies ^ and. outstanding research 
problems intended to sexye as an introduction to mass mei^ia research for those not 
already familiar with the full range of communication research .activity and interest. 
There is a widespread impression that mass nfedia research consists *primarily of 
measuring the sizes of ^diences. In fact, in addition to audience and content studies, 
there are important findings and rema'ifeiTng problems in "institutionar* research, and 
there are impprtant "societal" questionS**about the relationship between the mas^ media* 
and society, and about the role of the meS^-as social instit\itions . Those readers not 
especially familiar with these research fields may Be surprised that so many common mass^ 
media characteristics have already been 4solated and that communication research 
interest extends so far beypnd audience measurement. Researchers will be reminded that 
much remains unknown, and that most "societal" questions are matters of public policy. 

Chapter 3. Public Broadcasting and The Public, 

Public broadcasting ijistitutions are a . distinctly special class mass media 
organizations. In addition to the basic responsibilities shared by all broadcasters, 
they have special obligations which arise from the fact that they have been deliberately 
created by the public to jserve one or, more common societal purposes. This chapter 
'briefly traces the origins of thfe public broadcasting "tradition, f and explores some of 
the complexities of eve^n the ideal or theoretical relationship between public 
broadcasting organizations and the "mass societies" they now^ serve. The questions ' 
raised should be of interest to most readers; the discussion of "Jhe Special jRole of 
Public Broadcasting'^ is referenced, throughout the analysis section^^' . 
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Chapter 4. The Participant Observer Tradition ' - ' 

This is a communication "research" study, but it does not report the results of 
tightly controlled experiments; it is a record of what I saw and what I sensed while 
.looking around inside an organization* This'chapter explores some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of this approach to research; the attention of those concerned with the 
rigour of this study is directed to the discussioji of "Limitations and Precautions." 

i 

, Chapter 's. - Models and Alternate Mp^gs^of Analysis 

' ■ . # 

Although this is a "communication" research study,' the approach to analysis in 
Chapters 12-14, borrow^ from the application of general systems theory to the 
"organizational*! research traditions in economics, sociology, political science, 
business administration, and psychology. This chapter establishes the basis for the 
"6nvironment/structure/process" approach to analysis and the basis oi the linkage 
between "environmentaP* and "institutional" characteristics. 

Chapter 6. The Canadian Perspective** 

One of the central arguments in this study is that broadcasting systems are encoded 
versions of the pol itical issues^ which confront societies. For those not especially 
familiar with tKe ^density ^ distribution of the Canadian population, and with its 
geographical distribution by language, S|ction 6Cb) provides an indication of the , 
physical challenge to broaddastiiig in Canada. For those not familiar with Canadian 
* history, section 6(c) traces the origins of artd nature «f Canaciian riat-Jonal-ism and of 
the country*s regional -and linguistic tensions: For those^ not ^soeciafly familiar with 
the* circumstances of the' creation of thd CBC^ ^'ection j6(d)* traces tlje origins of pyblic 
broadcasting in Canada, and provides the first indications of the relationship between 
the public's •approach to the organization and regulation of broadcasting and the nature 
of^the political and social dilemmas facing that. public. , 



Chapter 7 



The"^ Canadian Broadcasting System, 1970-1974 



Chapter 6 provides background on broad issues facing .the Canadian public; this 
chapter focuses on specific conditions, trends, and issues in broadcasting in Canada 
during the study period. For those not familiar with the extent of "fragmentation" of 
the Canadian , viewing audience' resulting ^ from the rapid spread of cable television 

"services, section 7(a) establishes some of the basi^ for the argument that, at the end 
of the study period, changes in the overall Canadian broadcasting environment indicated 
a need for a CBC English Television service more clearly "differentiated" from, 
commercial television services. For most readers, section 7(b) provides basic 
background, statistical, and financial information •about the CBC and about English 
Television in 1970-4974, useful as background toChapters 11-13. J^dr those not familiar 
with the "activist" nature of broadcast ing^egolation in Canada^Uring the study period, 

^^ction 7(c) outlines the problems ^and^ approaches of the^£RTC, and establishes part of 
the basis for Chapter 12 's analysis of the relationship between the CBC and the 
regulatory agency. " . ^ , 
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Chapter 8. The Participant Observer 



"Participant observation" research studies can never be, totally objective; they are 
"shaped" by the nature of specific experiences and also by personal values. The best 
protection against undetectable bias is "to outline the background of the observer; this 
chapter pi'ovides stIcir*infdrmatioii .for the benefit/-of those especially concerned with the 
adequacy of the basis for personal • comment in later chapters. \ 
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Chapter 9. The Management Decision M^cing Setting 

This chapter provides important. information about the structural arrangements for"^ 
and in the CBC, and about the structure, functions, and approaches of the decision 
malcing group most closely observed. . . 

. Chapter 10. The 1974*CBC Licence. Renewal Process * \ ^ ' 

This chapter's chronological review of the CRTC^s renewal of CBC network licences 
outlines the conditions under which consideration of the issues examined in Chapter II 
took'place. It alsp provides the first evitLence of certain problems'in the operation of 
the regulatory system vrtiich are examined in Chapter 12. 

/ . 

Chapter 11 ("Public Issues") reviews public consideration of the role and operation 
of the CBC and of English Tele^^sion during the study period. In the process, it 
provides detailed observations which are pieced together, into larger patterns in 
Chapters 12-14. Figure 1-^epicts the structure of the relationship between the 
background and issue . m^erial and the analysis chapters. Some "issues" are of more 
importance to ^ome analysis sections than to others; the larger intersection markers 
indicate those background chapters and issue sections which are of particular inroortance 
to the analysis chapters. * 

It is unlikel/ that all readers will have an equal interest in all of Chapters 12, 
13, and 14; in/ particular. Chapter 14 is addressed primarily to . communication 
researchers. outline of the findings in the analysis chapters is provided below. 

Chapter 15 ("Renlarks") is where we all get back together again. . , . 



h) PREVIEW OP THE ANALYSIS CHAPTERS 

Chapter 12. Public TeleiSSlon^in Canada ^ ^ 

The|eii©ra^n|[ture of the relationship between the public^,>r5adcasting organization 
and^^the-fublic at the national level has turned out to ha^l5een*a much more significant 
^c tor shaping organizational decision making in (;BCEnglish " Television than] was 
anticipated *^hen analysis began. This study finds^at, in 1974, ,the changed and itilll 
changing Canadian broadcasting environment implied a need to more clearly differentiate 
English Television service from the private corinnercial services.^ Such a move wbuld,* 
^however, have required changes in public policy on public, broadcasting, in Canada; in 
fact, the policy development and interpretation processes of the CBC, the CRTC, and of 
government were. deadlocked. Analysis of the relationship between general issues facing 
the country as a whole and 'specif ic broadcasting policy ^issues supports Anthony Smith's 
contention that "many of- the unresolved necroses from which nations suffer can be found 
reflected in the ways they choose to organise radio apd television. ^V.,^ 

This chapter argues that many of the /'problem" issues facing English Television had. 
their origins in the national environment and in that environment's influence on the 
structural arrangements for public broadcasting in Canada.^ It also argues that, by 
1974, there exisxed at need for "a comprbhensive and coordinated review of . .public 
broadcasting policy, and a further need to establish an ongoing public' policy 
development and. interpretation » process adaptable both to general changes in the 
cultural^ policical, social, and economic environments and to specific . changes in ;the 
broadcasting envir<^ent. . , . . ^ ^ 
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Chapter 13. Management Decision Making in CBC English Television * -» 

broadcasting ser^ces are managed seems to have long puzzled both .Cajiadiarfs 
contempll^ting the CBC and rese archers ,c<5ncemed with mass media institutions in general. 
This study finds th^ ijanageSfent decision 'toaking processes within, English Television to 
have been an understandable (if not "predictable) fimction of enviromnerttal , • structural,^ 
and institutional characteristics. It finds a .distinctly operational focus for decision 
making, but suggests •that the service balancing processes required were irnherently so 
copiplex as to makq such an operational approach to decision, making virtually inevitable. 
And it pointffe * to a basic balancing dil-eu^a^ which ^mitfr has argued faces all 
broadcasting; "When it find^^ level of taste at which jt can successf^tlly^ aggregate its 
audience, it becomes culturally valueless; when it occupiies a .higher ground ii^^ spirit 
of dedicated intellectua:! exclusiveness^ it fails its pul^p9se»of serving xhe entire 
society." 



is chapter, argues that , bpth in order for the Ijroadcasting organisation to . be 
adequately "in touch" with societal conditions (and thus 'T)alance" appropriately), and 
in order for it. to survive as an institution, in 15174 the CBC needed to become much more 
**open" in comHunicatihg with the Canadian people about its piroblems and aspirations 
about, the problems and aspirations of the Canadian, people's public broadcasting service. 
It also a:rgues that many' of the internal problems of English television, though 
originating in part from an understandable communication overload on operational 
management, indicated needs, throi^hout the CBC fpr more open internal communication and 
for -greater «tention to the special needs- of ^ individual's within a/ creative 
organization; • • ' \ , 

"* . . . * ^ , * 

Chapter 14. Communication Research Utilization \ ^• 

t ' * ' ' 

This chapter, - intended primarily *for researchers, adds very little^ excep^t 
additional detail to ,the generil "patterns- of communi^cation research utilization in 
broadcasting polic>{ and development, and in media operation, observed elsewhere. The 
main finding is that communication research had a very limited impact in bb%h areas. 

The chapter argjies that, if this common pattern is ever to change, it will have to 
be on the basis of researcher initiative. 

- : 

• .|*'\- ' ' • 

* Chapter, 15 considers tne findings of the analysis .chapters in combination, ^d 
comments on.tfie probable outcomes pf pursuing various public broadcasting policy options 
i4i Canada. - ' - 




.Communicdtton Research Background 



Mass Media Research 



a) 



CASE STUDIES TOEQRY 



An individual case» ^tudy, such as this one^ seldbs ^ gives rise to^ a najor 
theoretical development on its own. But there are important roles for ca^e .studies 
within research, disciplines. They provide op^portunities to conrpaxe th^ries with 
cl>sely observed' actual conditions, and these obsfrvktions^ when considered togeliher 
other findings^ can contribute ^o theory building. . Case, studies do not relate to a 
^[jngle, clearly defined, or ftarrowly fop^sed body of theoretical literature* , Instead, 
^cijey provide acccwoits of the conditions found in a particular situation, aAd these serve 
to form parts of the bas^s for the re-examination of a wide range of existing tfieories. 
This^ chapter presents an overview (rather than an exhaustive examination) of sone of^the 
wide range of mass media research areas wMch relate, in one w^y on^ another, to ^his 
s^udy, . ^ , * * . 



RESEARCH WITHIN: THE BROADCAST MEDIA 

Although it inay seem artificial t& make a distinction, between the^ mass media 
esearch conducted within mass media 6rganizations and' about them, in practice there are' 
ignificant differences in the nature of, the work xmdertakea. 

Outside of academic communities,^ and especially in the mass media industries, mass 
dia researeh is frequently equated with audience research. Audience research 
pixiperly, cojideived, carefully conducted, and^ (especially) intelligently use4 hats* .a^ 
ery importait role to f>lay in the ;responsibIe operation of rfass media institutions."" 
(I,t^ may, however, be more appropriate to think of audience research as a tool rather 
than a research end 'in itself. It has a role t6 play, but so do other types, of mass 
media reseajrch.) • / 

The aadiehce research which is done within the broadcast media can be broken down 
ccording /to source: research done by research service organizations, by commertial 
broadcasting organizations, and by (or for) public; broadcasting institutions ^ 



Much of the work done by research service jorganizations consists of gathering aiilf*** 
distriljuting "program^ "rating", dnfprmation* Most of these orgftnizations, such as the 
A.C. Nielsen Company, are business 'enterprises which sell the results of tKeir ra^tiiigs 
surveys -- on a contract basis — to networks, stations, advertising ageT\cies, aifd/»«ww 
advertisers/ In Canada, one .jpf .the principal sources of program rating information is 
the BBM B&eau of Measurement^ a non-profit orgaripation Termed and controlled by 
advertiser^, advertising^,Agencj.es^ and broadcasters to c|)nduct impartial measurements of 
radio and\television audiences* ' \ ^ ; . " * . 

ftost.bf the research, services-companies also undertake 6ther specialized studi'es for 
i|tdividual,\clienfsj^the results of such. 4nve^tigat ions are prbvfded on & .confidential 
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basis only to the client contracting for these specific investigations. . 

A specialized type of cojsaer<;ial research study currently being conducted in North* 
Anerican broadcasting is the class of study perforoed'for a local television station to 
detemine how best to increase the size of audiences for local television news.progr^. 
Typically these studies involve the interviewing of approxinately 300 television viewers 
in the coverage area of the station contracting for th^ study, assistance to station 
Banagenent in interpretation of the results, and consulting advice, based on 
professional experience, on what changes in on-taoera personnel, presentation format, 
and/or story selection would be^most likely to inprease, audience size and/or produce a 
desired change in the demographic composition of the audience. The effects on news 
programming of these "res.earch" studies and the trends they haye generated have been the 
subject of critical comment, not only in the study, of journalism (e'g- Barrett, .1975"^ but 
in at least one public affairs program on television itself (CBS: Sim MINUTES, 'Tne 
Rating War," 10 March 1974). ^ 

Another type of audience "reseairch" conducted for tjxe commercial br<5adcasting 
industry is the measurement of response to pilpts of ^ogran series screened in 
specially equipped theatres, principally in Los Angeles. Although the validity of the 
results from such scteening tests has been questioned (e^- JBercovici, pp 23-6), this 
type of testing continues in the US. Although the CBC contracted with Canadian Facts 
Limited, representatives of the Schwerin Corporation in Canada, 'for similar testing 
during the 1950 's, the practice has been. discontinued (Morrison, pp 167-8). 

Very little is kjiown about the research activities of the comipercial broadcasting 
industry itself. Although some commercial network papers and studiets suggesting that 
violence in television programs has not been proven. to be harmful to audiences have been 
made public (eg- C^ Inc., 1^64; Milgram, 1974), the nature and results of most of tjieir 
investigations ar^ not made public. It is generally assumed that the bulk of their "work 
is Concerned with ajidience viewing patterns and with techniques for optimizing the size 
and composition' of audiences for programs. Commercial television broadcasting is a 
competitive business: the results of research studies are treated with the same 
confidentiality-accorded "business secrets" in any business enterprise. 

Research conducted by and for public 'broadcasting organizations, like its. 
commercial counterpart, has at least until recently been concerned primarily wiuh 
audience measurement. In Canada., what became CBC Research was originally sj^t up as the 
CBC|s "Audience Research" department (Morrison, p 162). 

It is important to note a difference in the pattern of research activity within the 
Canadiaji and US pubic broadcasting systems, a difference related to the fact that the US 
system is' highly decentralized in comparison with the Canadian .public broadcasting 
system. As of the end of June 1973, the licences for the 236 stations in the US public 
television system were held by 150 separate licensees: 52 non-profit community station, 
corporatioiis, 26 state and municipal government authorities, 19 local pubic school 
systems, and 53 universities and colleges. At th^ national level, the 'Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting (CPB) administers the distribution of finanfcial support to the 
stations, but ia forbidden under its charter in the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 from 
directly engaging in the production of programs! The Public Broadcasting Service (PBS), 
a cooperative organization of the individual stations, operates, a station ^-^rogr am 
cooperative that selects programs to be produced and supplied to its member stations and 
also operates the interconnection service that feeds these programs to the stations. 

Research activity is distributed throughout tfyis 'decentrali2ed system. CPB tends 
to concentrate its efforts on original* studies which have implications for the OS pti^tfc - 
broadcasting system as a whole ^ PBS vas instrumental in arranging to obtain basic 
audience size ai^ composition data ^<jp the commercial research services. Throughout 
the system, and especially at thePstation .level, research is undertaken not only by the ' 
broadcasting organizations themselves, but also by university departments with interests 
in broadcasting. In addition^ .sotae special studies are funded by .the institutional 
supporters of jAiblic broadcasting (such as the Ford Foundation) and in- connection with 
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prograa develoiaacnt (as in the case of the Children's Television Korkshop's SESAME 
STREET). \ • ' ' ^ . . 



The scope of research at the station level in the US is being expanded to include 
"coBBunity needs ascertainaent"' as well as audience studies. Fonaal a^certainaent 
studies ar^ required by \the Federal Cosaainications Coaai^ssion (FCC) of all ^onmercial 
applicants for the granting of renewal of broadcasting licences; public broad^rasters 
had been conducting siailar studies voluntarily, but in early 1976 the FCC ^noved to make 
these studies of conminityUssues and needs mandatory". In general terns,* research 
within US public broadcasting is characterized by the large number of its sources, by 
great diversity in approach and technique, and by a concentration on audience, and 
consnmity needs ascertainment^ studies . 

In Canada, research within public broadcasting has almost entirely been carried out 
by the broadcasting institutipns themselves, primarily by the CBC and provincial 
authorities. • - 

In surveying research within the broadcast media around the world, Halloran, has 
observed that those who work within media institutions "are usually obliged to take the 
problem as given, and have little opportunity (and in many cases little inclination) to 
probe at depth or question the values of the institutions." He continued: 

^ Still, it could be jdsleading to lump all audience- research departments 
together. Some are less restricted than others, and in the case of Finland we may * 
see the emergence of a different approach to research altogether [in which] 
attenqpts are being made to further a type of critical goal research which ideally 
would be linked to forward planning within the institution. At .first sight this 
seems to give a more central and vital role to research than is customary in mcJst 
broadcasting instititions ' , . 

, F.inland, however, would appear to be an exceptional case. Generally, the 
distinction between the typical work of an audience research department and the^ 
sort of work that would Istem fn)m our approach [at the Centre' for Mass 
Communication. Research] As worth making, .if only to draw attention to the 
limitations and restrictions inherent in service or administrative research. 
(Halloran 1971, pp 12-3) , 

Research activity within the CBC during the study period, reviewed in Chapter 14, 
consisted primarily of audience research investigations; in that respect, the pattern 
vTas far from exceptional, though certain CBC. Research studies focused on critical 
questions of a more basic nature than those commonly addressed by research departments 
within broadcasting institutions. 



c) RESEARCH ABOUT THE BROADCAST MEDIA 

Research about the broadcast media can be divided, along lines suggested by Michael 
Gurevitch, into three categories: "audience and content studies" about exposure to the 
I^ssible influence of media content on the audience; "institutional studies" on the 
structure and organization of media institutions, on the behaviour of individuals within 
these institutions, and. on the nature of the output which is disseminated by ^hemj and 
"societal studies," concerning the relationship between mass media and society, "and the 
role c^f the media as social institutions. Gurevitch noted:. 

Clearly, these threfe categories are strongly interrelated. Indeed, if studies 
classified in the first two categories are to have any sociological^ significance, 
they ought to be set, and looked at, in a wider spcial context. In other w'ords, 
they could then be also classified as "societal studies." (Gurevitch, p 16l/ , 
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JUidxence and Content. Studies , . . . , ' 

** # •■ * # * 

Studies of audience exposure to, use of, and attitudes towards various types of 
Bass »edia content are not now imcdnBon. A major sttidy of this type in the Canadian 
setting was "The Media • and the People, -a- rcpjort by Martin Goldfarb Consultants 
coBttissioned by the Special Seriate Conaittee on Mass Media (Davey,. 1970c,. pp 3-184). 
The audience research conducted by the aass aedia institutions themselves can be 
included in this grouping: one study that addressed "the need to xdent.ify certain 
broader patterns of audience response that cut across and are, in a sense, independent 
of the particular programs that maker .up the j^ttem," vas "Patterns of Television 
Viewing in Canada," a study conducted for the CBC' President's "Study of Television in 
the Seventies" (CBC 1973a) . ^ " . ' ' * ' ^ 

A much les5 straightforward type of investigation concerns'' itself with mass media 
"effects.-" Studies On the effects of the media have attraicted some public attention, 
especially those dealing with the effects of violence in programs and the influence of 
television on young people. It should be noted that this is not the easiest type of 
research to undertake. .The US National Commission jon the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence remarked in 1969: 

It is difficult to desq.gn studies linking hxman behavior or personality 
formation to media consent, in view of the vast array of variables in the social ' 
environment tha^ converge to shape a person^ s conduct and value?. Television is 
but one powerful element in a complex nexus of soci^ forces impinging on people's 
- lives. (US 1969, pi) ' • - * ' • 

? ' ' '* ' * 

Despite the difficulties, considerable effort has been expended in tjie' search for a 
better imderstanding' of the linkage between televised violence and violent bel^our in 
society, particulOTly in children. (For an overview of this work, see Roberts, 1973 J A 
major undertaking in this area was the US Surgeon General 's 41. S JaiHion ifiquiry,, 
summarized in the Scientific Advisory Conmittee's preport, TELEVISION AND GROWING UP: 
THE IMPACT OF TELEVISED VIOLENCE (US 1971) . Douglass Cater and Stephen jStrickland have 
argued that, .given the political and economic environment in which 'the research summary 
^as written^ and the conflict between the commercial television industry representatives 
and the social scientists on the Scientific Advisory Committee, it is not surprising 
that the conclusions reported were labelled "preliminary" and "tentative" (Cater § 
Strickland, pp 2,70). In their overview of jthe problem? of social , effects in 
broadcasting, Wilbur Schramm and Janet Alexander observed; - 

Despite disagreement among members of the commission, the gerieral conclusion, 
was that there is a. proved connection -between the watching af large'^amounts -of . 
violence on television and greater probability of violent behavior/ in ^rcal life 
• * * • ' ' f * » ' 

in one sense, this, concerft is exactly the same kind - as ' that voiced against 
advertisements for cigarettes and potcgitially "harmful drugs: television may be 
• encouragiiig the use of poisons. In two other -senses, however,, it is ivery 
different. For one thin^, the .effect of television programs on children is ;nuch 
more subtle and harder to measure than the incidence of lung dancer *in smoking and 
non-smoking groups, or the incidence of de^th'or damage from proprietary drugs; Iii 
the second place, whereat- in the case of cigarettes and dnlgs the object ii?n i|. 
' . merely to the advertising of a presumably dangerous ' product, in the case of 
violence, the objection is to television's own product and is, therefore, both more 
awkward to. regulate an^ more directly an attack on the sjtewardship of broadcasters.^ 
• (SchramBi 6 Alexander, p' 609) * 
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Of ^1 the areas within nass media' research, it is perhaps in the '^ei^cts" studies 
where the need for ''basic" research can be oost easily seen. In the case of the 
research into the relationship between cigarette smoking and lung cancer, the causal 
effect link was proven statistically, but the nechanism (hov it occurs) is still not 
understood. Research into media, effects faces the saae prdblem: since the effects 
manifest themselves for some people under some conditions, and since the mechanisms 
through which the effects ocoir are not clearly established, the answers to specific 
questions are forced to take the. form of statements of statistical probability. 

thf volume of research on the .effects of sex and violence in the mass media^and on 
vision's influence ^n young people is significant when comared, with truly "basic" 



television* ^ , ^ __ 

researchj^ George L. Hall^ Director of the Virginia Public 
has ol)served: ^ ' 



Telecommunications Council, 



Our more corporate-minded institutions are not igxyeRj or driven, to the 
generation of basic research efforts, probably be^c^i^^e findings which might 
eventuate are not perceived as being germane or relevant to'^the "brush fire" sorts 
of decision making wit^ which their managements SSre eminently, concerned. And even 
if findings were to be clearly relevant, they might also be sharply adverse to 
established policy directions for which political commitments are all but 
irreversible. (Hall, p 3) ^ 

Hall summarized the argument^ of those who perceive a clear need for basic mass 
'media research as follows: 

Without* basic research . . . our whole institution may be building upon the 
sands of illusion, to be swept into the seas of histoiy at^the first real flood.; 
Ke know practically nothing about such fundamental human' behaviors as diversion .and, 
far too little about the social role(s) of the electronic mass media. .And yet. our 
field generates virtually no basic research efforts of th^ kinds needed. Instead 

we count noses' in our insignificant agplied research efforts which are usually 
contrived to put out annoying brush fires and confirm our momentary inconsequential 
judgements. (Hall, p 2) . * • 

dealing with' poirc>i 



In presenting the ckse for a particular approach to research 
questions, Harold Mendelsohn argued: 



Before soc^l research can serve to undergird overall, mass communication*^ 
policy a coi^dferably ^more functionally oriented research effort is requirel. For 
example, we^need much more data than are now available on two major variables. .On 
the micro^evel, we need a far better understanding of what roles the media play in 
the process of socialization. On the macro level, we need far more insight 

into tjre integrative-disintegrative functions of the media in relation to . groups 
and jramntmities. (Mendelsohn, p 389) " . • ^ 



\ 



he prpbjems facing the coquet of "effects" research, such as on the linkage 
between televised violence and violent .behaviour, are difficult and not widely 
understood..^ Consideration of work completed has been complicated by broadcasting 
industry arguments that viewing does ni^ affect behaviour (except buying- behaviour) » 
The resulting debates have* at least imaerlined the need for a more basic understanding 
;^of the role of the .media in society and -i^H^idividual lives. 



Institutional Research 



Audience research, efifects research, and basic research can all, In a sense, be 
consideredj^gftji^y*^ research: each can proyide valuable^^guidance in policy development. 
But » _ijj.-trf3er to be able to provide policy advice on que^lons about mass media planning 
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and operation, it is not only profitable but necessary to study the structure aiid 
operation of the existing nass media industries and institutions. The foraation of mass 
media policy, like policy formation in any area, is an evolutionary process* 
Consequently, it is inevitable ^ that policy ideas and questions will norBially be 
expressed in terms relating ' directly to the existing industries and institutions* 
Sttidies of the formal an^ (especially) the financial structures of the media are not 
uncoQQon, but there h^t been relatively few investigations of the internal operation of 
media institutions, especially at the policy setting level ♦ ^ ^ . ' 

Speaking of trends in mass'm^dia research in Britain, Halloran has observed: _ 

1^ We have broadened our terias of reference since those early days and today our 
research, although not ignoring questions about the effects of the media, goes much 
wider and deeper. „For example, we' are interested in the factors that govern or 
influence what the media make available, as well as the factors that govern or 
influence what use is made of wTiat is made available.. It is necessary to study the 

production side the histdry ^d development of media institutions (and their 

felationship to other institutions^ including government) . . organization and 

structure ... ownership, controls resources and technology the professional 

values and the day-to-^day operations (Halloran 1974, p S) ^ ' - 



Media Structure and. Ownership- Studie;?,- 

Studies of the formal structure of the media have been conducted periodically in 
Canada, as elsewhere, as an aid to the formation, of polities on the concentration of 
nedia ownership and on foreign ownership, often in response to governmental needs for 
information in connection with the economic regulation of tlie newspaper, magazine, and 
/ferpadcasting, industries. The largest of the three volmes of^ the report of /the Special 
Senate Committee on Mass Media was Volume H — WORDS, ^ FSJSIC, AND DOLLARS; A STUDY OF 
THE ECONOMICS OF PUBLISHING AND BROADCASTING IN CANADA. The 572 page report dealt with 
. the actual concentration of ownership, with the economics of tfie operation df the mass 
media, and With a wide range of factors affecting concelvtration and economics in ^thg^ 
media (Davey l^Ob) . Jo^n Porter's chapter on *The "Tdeq logical System: The Mass 
Media," in THE VERTICAL MOSAIC contained major sections on "Structure an^ Control of 
the Mass Media" and on "The Major Mass hJedia Complexes" (Porteiv,- pp 457-90 

Me<fia Output Studies ^ ' \ . 



^any of the studies coniiucted of the day to day operations of the media have 
followed an established tradition in print jpi^Tialism research, the tradition of 'the 
^'gatekeeper" study* In its classic form, a gatekeeper stiidy examines the selection 
processes by which editors select from all available wire service copy those stories to 
be carried in their newspapers* Iri '^e Gatekeeper: A Case Study in the Selection of 
News," D.M* White commented \h at when studying reasons for rejecting wire copy one could 
see how highly subjective how reliant on. value judgements based on the "gatekeeper's" 
^wn set of experiences, attitudes, and expectations the communication of "news" 
really is (White, p 171)* In "Social ControL^in the Television Newsroofii,"^ Daniel Garvey 
summarized the research on news selection processes completed up to 1971, with 
particuljar attention to television news (Garvey, pp 23-52)/ His own study fouild that, 
although management * policy" influenced the selection of news items in the three 
television stations studied to some* extent, the socialization process of becj^oming part 
of the news staff was a complex one, and a gr^at many factors^ aside from management 
policy affected content decisions. , . ~ J. < '« . 



■ * 

t " * - 

^M J^BecD^'^Abcmt the Bx^^ * - \B 

A related type study, which has the advantage of not requiring access to the 
xaedia organization itself, is the content analysis of laedia outjwt.' Studies of this 
type havB been conducted by various organizations and individuals to support specific 
arguments about the portrayal of women and racial ninorities, and about the alleged 
political bias of news (Organisations. Others have used content analysis as a tool for 
gaining a better understanding of th^overall selection patterns evident in the output 
of the wJia. Benjamin D. Singer's stuAy^ •'Violence, f^rotest, and War in Television 
News,"^ was a comparative content analysis of the network newscasts of the CBC and CBS 
TV.' Singer commented l 

• . * " 

In societies where the media are not controlled and news presentations are 
free to vary, periodic monitoring of such media as television in a cojapatative 
iJerspective is important, particularly where scarcity of l^ime intensifies the 

^ selection process. One of the assumptions underlying traditional press freedoms is 
that, within limits, all news will be published. This* is hardly the case with our 
dominant medium, television; in fact, the reverse is true: very little of the news 

I is used. Hence, such a medium has , enormous power to affect the perceived 
environment of viewers through repeated emphasis of certain , categories of events. 
This process, by distorting the ^social reality perceived by individuals in a . 
society, alters their standards of judgment and hence frame of reference toward 
what is normal and expected in such a society. (Singer, pp 240-1) 



Media Operation Studies 



One of the relatively few detailed studies of ^ the "inside'" operation of the 
television medium' is Edward Jay Epstein's fJEtfS FROM NOWHERE: TELEVISION AND THE NEWS. 
During 1968 and 1969 Epstein observed the program units -which produced the NBC EVENING 
- NEWS, the CBS EVENING NEWS, and the ABC EVENING NEWS. Although access at CBS and ABC 
was ^re limited,* NBC permitted Epstein i»ore or less free reign of the news 
organization. The research yielded an extremely valuable picture of the operation of 
the "evening news" units. In reviewing the study, I;thiel de Sola Pool commented: 

Eps'tein is^ndt an ideological crusader either for or against the networks. He 

is not writing an expose of evil men ' He recognizes that, as a result of a 

series of organizational constraints on what is permissiBle, economc, easy, 
graphic, and appealing to put on the afr, what actually appeals on televisioi^ news 
is. a very different thing from' a mirror image of society. (Pool, p 311) 

In summarizing the results of his study, Epstein observed: 

The main finding of this study is that the pictures .of Society which are shown 
on television as national news are largely — though not entirely — performed and 
shaped by organizational considerations. To maintain themselves in a competitive 
^^^A^the networks impose ajjset of prior restraints, rules and conditions on the 
oper^tioris of their news divisions. Budgets are s^t for the production of news, 
- time is scheduled for fts presentation, ^nd general policies are laid down 
>troneerning ifcs content. To satisfy thes^ requirements — and keep their jobs^-- 
news executives and producers formulate procedures, systems and policies intended'' 

to reduce the uncertainties of news to manageable proportions The basic 

contours of network news can thus be *at least partly explained in terms- of the 
demands which the news, organizations must meet in order to continue operating 
' without crises or intervention from network executives . (pp 2S8-9) * 

It is impossible here to cover fully ^pstein's detailed observations, but they have 
made a significant contribution to our Ainderstanding of the impact of organizational, 
technical,, and financial factors (or "operational" factors) on media conteitt selection 
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and shaping processes, ^Soae of these factors are relatively obvious; a surprising 
pTb{>ortion are not, Epstein noXed, for instance: ' 

The icyeratives of network scheduling tend to impose certain comnon forms on 
essentially dispas^ate events*... ' Thus, aliBOSt all news .events appear to take place 
in a roughly siralar tiiae frane and are explained in approximately corresponding 
length — usually a rfew minutes per story. (Epstein;, p 240) 

The paramount need «of the uetvorkp to maintain a maximum audience flow compels 
producers to reorganize the news into certaiii story formats Jhat are presmed most 
capable of holding the attention of viewers, regardless of their subject or 

contfent The solution found by the networks is to cast each event, which in 

itself might not be insnediately relevant to the lives of most of those watching, 
. into conflict stories that presumably Kave universal appeal, (pp 240^1) 

The economic logic of network ,iiews also provides a. strong incentive for 
covering timeless stories instead of cuinrent ones in California. A timely story 
-about the day's events would first have to be transmitted to New York on a 
specially rented cable ... which in 1969 cost about $3,000 per hpur (nearly half of 
the program's daily budget for relaying stories from all over the world). On the 
' other hand, timeless features can be transport,ed at practically no cost by air 
freight — or when cables were rented by the hour for .other purposes.... 
California feature stories can also be conveniently used' to satisfy the network/' 

policy of ending the program wijth humorous or light stories The search for 

quirks and aberrations in California life is thus rooted partly in the logistical 
difficulties of covering current events, and partly in ^ the program's need for 
feature stories, (pp 245-6) ^ ^ , 

Producers also prefer action pieces that require np lengthy exposition, since 
they can tfSsily be truncated to fill the available time in a segment and thus help 
pace the program, (p 247) , ' 

' . \ - 

Since there is no economic reason regularly to employ more film crews than i? . 
necessary to produce the daily quota, coverage is generally limited to a dozen or 
so selected events. This, in turn, requires that the events which are selected for 
coverage are Tiighly predictable and almost certain to produce i usable news story ."^ 
260) ' ' . 



ft 




J"'' . The tendency to depict symbolic protests rather than sybs.tantive problems is 
\losely related to the problem of audience maintenance. Protests can 'be 
universally comprehen(^d, it is presumed, if they are presented in purely symbolic 
terms: one group, standing for one cause, challenging another group and cause, (p 

\270) ' ^ ' " . 

In his classic study* of the functions of executives, Chester I. Barnard found 
that they^ most effectively control large organizations not by pal-tiqipating in 
day-to-day decisions, but by inducing the necessary organizational values in their 
subordinates. This is also true in the case of television news executives, which 
includes the netwpfk n^ws president, vice-presidents, and news managers of the. 
'various operations. While they may decide on -program budgets, long-term 
assigi\ments - and the coverage of such major scheduled events as elections,, 
conventions and moratoriums, they have little opportunity to intervene in most of 
the routine decisions involved in covering and reconstru^ing the day'5 news 
stories. In most cases,. the spe^d and diversity of news^'eventsmake any ^ort of 
close executive .supervision virtually impossible. To run a neWs organi2at^.on 
effectively, th^, executives depend on producers making t^e same sort of judgaents^^^^ 
that they would make in similar circumstances* In turn, this_ r^i^^^ * 
rccruijt or inculcate producers with the ^J^ji^^^^ ^ ^ 

particular j[ob. (p 229) ^ 
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Another valuable investigation .of the "inside" operation of a program unit is a 
li^^^lL'^^""^^' .Philip Elliott's THE MAKING OF A TELEVISION SERIES: A CASt STODY IN TOE 
SOCIOLOGY OF CULTURE.- Elliott's study examined the production of a \seven program 
^ documentary series, THE NATURE OF PREJUDICE, made in the autumn of 1967 for Associated 
Television (ATV) and transmitted over most of the Independent Television Network in the 
spring of 1968. Whereas Epstein studied the operations of commercial networjTdaily news 
units which operate in an extremely competitive environment — where audience size, 
program costs-, and immediacy were major considerations, Elliott looked at the 
production over a four month period — of seven documentaries which had originally 
been conceived as an adult education series. What emerged from thetlliott study was a 
picture of the production process in a less constrained environment than that of daily 
news — an environment conditioned^ more by the interests acquaintances, and habits of 
the production personnel than in the case of the Epstein investigation. 

Although THE MAKING OF A TELEVISION SERIES was a study of only one production unit, 
the bas^ie patterns which it revealed seem familiar to anyone who has worked in the 
production not only t>f documentaHes but of any type of information program*, including 
liews. Elliott identified three main "chains'' through which ideas and material for the 
series emerged; 

- "the subject chain," bjised on the producer'*s ideas and past experience,- 

- "the presentation chain," based on program time slot, program budget, and customary- 
and ideal methods of presentation, and 

- "the contact chain," based on what was visible and available to the production- 
team. Included in the contact chain, the most significant of the three, were three 
maih "contact" mechanisms: institutional sources organizationjs and formal 
channels, the media themselves r- especially the press and television, and personal 
contacts and acquaintances. ^ • 

Elliott also found organizational and operational factors; 
ones, to have influence content selection and shaping: 



ncdi CI 
eif^v: 



The produceif_s views .about pr^j 
fOT ideas about su&Ject areas to 
producer discussed his ideas for^.t, 
him to make the programmes^ . , , 
detailed instructions, simply a gene 
was not required to prepare any syn* 




personal 



initially the mosft important source 
be covered in^ the programmes. The exe^}dvie_ 
^eries with the producer whenhe^^^^jcemfiiss^ 

this case J:he producer JHSunot receive any 
1 outline' of^he plan fo^the series, and he 
►ses. (Elliott, p 26) 



The producer was not only imjfoftantjjpclwJJSTi^g the sut^ySct area but also in 
providing a range of know ledge^^^^^and^^^'con tacts to develop each area with subject 
. ideas. The discussion within the production team was carried on in "terms of 
personal feelings, without reference to any other evidence. Very little material 
on the subject of social prejudice was collected in the course of later researching 
and even less, of this material was used in.the programmes, jbecause the production ' 
team was not clear what ideas to collect under this heading, (p 40) / ^ 

To be selected, material must usually meet the producer's expectations/^ The 
Black Power material ^id not meet the producer's expectations but thfi^^^em^^ 
Uast partly formed by thp previous acc^m? j^f^gi^J^^caife^^^^^ 
the Biedia... Tliese B^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^s - 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^ a^ liiaited number of 
^^^^M^^^^gasPI^^ m rfesult is to limit the number of Wiens of 
^^^J^^t^-^B^^^ioci^ty . . . . . • , - 

There is an important tendency for television to be a reflective medium, ' 
sampling the range of cowentional wisdom available in society on any topic and 
then relaying it back to society in programme form, (pp 58-61) ' — 
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On the one habd there wa^ an unwillingness to commit the progrtomes to my 
particular view; pn the other hand, views were allowed^-to emerge as a consequence 
of decisions influenced by presentation or audience attention. In the course, of 
this study a distinction needs to be drawn between "comatmi cation,"^ attempts to 
transmit particular meanings to an audience and "attention," judging the level of 
audience satisfaction, keeping the viewer ijiterested, arjd above all, making sure 
they do not switcjj^ off Various factors in television production seem to support 
an implicit philosophy that so long as the audience attends, communication can be 
left to take care of itself, (p 84) 




Because of the organic style of ^work organization found in the production' 
earn, the course of the production pi^cess depended on the c6incidence of personal 
goals and the development of personal r^^^ationships . The producer and the others 
in the production team were left to interl>^<>^heir brief within the- organization^ 
with few directives on the shape and content of "the final programmes, (p 143) 

The main conclusion to be drawn from the present study is that television 
production tends to ensure cultural .repetition and continuity. On niany subjects 
which might be treated by television, and on most which are continually regarded as 
news, there seem to be standard perspectives available within the media culture 
which are likely to be reinforced and repeated in the process of 'gathering material 
for a new programme. .£p 147) 

It is ipavliable that if the main focus in prograraae production is on audience 
attentiojjt^-'^ satisfaction, the fiain dimension of possible audience reaction will 

be ^^tional r^ponse to familiar symbols The argument suggested by thi^ book 

is that a shift towards emotionalism djid symbolism is not just a consequence of the 
different inheren^^-quali'ties of the di^Fferent media. It is the result^ of the--- 
gradual progression towards media s)\owing more and more mass characteristics in 
^ / Content and organization. ... \ _ , 

A second issue^ is that although the professional comraufiicator ^has gradually 
emerged as a nevr^sryle intellectual in ^society, the tendency is for him to be 
preoccupied with the form rather than the coTVtent of communication. On the pthex; 
hand those who are preoccupied with content are not likely to achieve access to the ^ 
form... : " " 

• \' 

One of the common sense arguments which appears to contradict the view of the 
media as systemrmaintainingTT^ that in most ^^egtiaw^f television »at least the 
^ predominant ethos continue.s t|> be liberal -progp^SsiVe. But^such an ethos, and 

occasional prograianes which sejem io be a direct ^reflectio_n ,o£*"tt7--cannot by 
themselves x^^e the argument of this bf>ol^a{? tjie more mass tbe media the mote 
inhibitions are plated on a direct cx)mniunication process, (p 166) 

Both tl^e Epstein smd^i&liQtt st^iidi^ 'identified set? of operational and personal 
factors as ^gnl»ficant in* J^termining media content. The descriptions of content 
selection ^d shaping processes at production unit leyels which they provided are,, in 
^^zi terms, consistent Vith the o}>serv^tions of units in Jhis study. ^ And the 
questions raised about mass media control and operation provide a first^' glimpse of 
dilewnas considered in laore detail in Chapter 13. 



^ Person^al Narrative Studies 

Much of what has been written about the management program decision making 
processes in media^ institutitms takes the form of first or se'cond hand nar/atives of 
events. Although these personal histories io not .for the most part advance detailed or 
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* * , 

-^sp^cific hypotheses about the nature of the decision joaking process observed, they do 
serve as case study reports pf patterns of incidents • 

— Fred Priendly's accounrT>f hiSi experiences *over a sixteen-year period at CBS 
News, DUE TO CIRCWSTANCES BEYOND OlWf CONTROL, deals at length with ^is frustrations in 
atteapting to s^eoire air ti»e for the coverage of news events which he considered 
sufficiently significant to warrant the pr^-emption of regularly scheduled commercial 
prograaaiing (eg- Friendly, p 213). ' • \ 

Les Brown's annecdotal account of management program decision makiife at ABC, CBS, 
and NBC headquarters in New York at the beginning of the 1970»sf TELEVI^KMI: THE 
BUSINESS BEHIND THE BOX, reinforces * Friendly 's observations about the 'overriding 
^importance of profit making as a criterion for program decision making in the US 
commercial networks. , j ] ^ 

Both Friendly and Brown deal with the uses made of ratings. Ratings have been' the 
subject: of quite extensive comment for mai\^ years: their accuracy, reliability, and 
validity have frequently been challenged; their influence on program selection has been 
denounced as leading to least conmon denomi^ator fare; and the tendency for ratings to 
foster thinking of potential television audiences as a "mass" has been see^ as leading 
to the debasement of art and" the substitution of a mass cultu^ jf^rioated by 
technicians and frofit-seeking administrators (Skomia, pp 120-42). Bepa&3e questions 
about ratings will be taken up in later chapters, it is useful to.iiottf^re th'e personal, 
observations of Friendly and Brown about the role of ratings >n 'thejwjiagemcnt of the US 
conoercial networks: « j ^'^T^ 

. . The choice of pr^grans is deltegared to ,a, staff of buyers and taste followers 
3>ith a intlque ability to select those shows which aite goj^ng to 'capture the 
' attention of -a jury of some' ^^elve hundred fa^ the viewing habits of this 
small ^up-ar?raccepted as the projection of what^ nearly fifty-five^ million other 
. homes ar^ watching*... I never knew anyone at .CBS >^o^ thou^t jwct oi, Jthe IA.C.1_ 
Nielsen [ratiiig] sanple- Tliere were constaiit attea^ts^-io^have it ijqnw^ed, Jait ;tK^ 
standard answer to any protest about it was: *T)on't knock it; the advertis^ take . 
it^as the^l)ible arid 'the aiivcftising Tates are established b)r_it." (Friendly^ p 

Network presidents make ratings their first order of business. They will 
^ arrive at the office and, before considering other matters, ask. How did we do last 
night?.... 

The [1969-70] ratin g war embarrassed the network presidents. It was a littfe 
like street fighting, dl^3Key wanted to represent themselves as being "above that. 
They denounced it and yet persisted in taking. part. It was like a war being called 
• a peice action. (Brown, p 95) 

Advertisers do not so much buy the present or future network as the past one. 
*fhen*they make their purchase? for the coming fall, they base them* on the network's 
rating' performance the previous year....' Some advertisers relish, the prestige of 
being associated with the leading network, others b^^ on the security of it. If 
an advertisi-ng^ agency sho^uld disappoint its client, it can argue that it did the 
least reckless thing, buying the network that had the greatest popularity and 
' circulation-. Cp 97) \ ^ . . ' 

Serious industry interest in basic demographic characteristics of audiences 
(principally age and sex) began during the period cover^ed by Brown, partly on the basis 
of initia:tives by ^aul^^ Klein, then director of the NBC audience research department. 
Brown reported: « .1 
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[Klein] believed that television could be better than it was under the system, 
that the audience could force a loodification of the old prograinming formulas , and 
this gave him a mission. . 
* * '^'^ ' . 

In his own mind, CBS was representative of the old television and NBC of , the 
new. The old saw the TV audience as a single mass, the means to which was 
progranming for the. lowest -coiinaon denominator.. The new recognized the yiewership 
as several different audiences, and it set out to capture the most desirable, from 
a commercial standpoint, for itself. Klein's mission (Brown, self-assignfed) was to 
prove that CBS was out of date. (Brown, pp- 79-80) 

Klein was planning a press conference, coincident with the last rating report 
of the season, to make a declaration that he hoped would *endjthe .old rating game 
forever and introduce a new one- 

He would say: Well, we have won the season, Hei:e are tlie books to prove it, 
^and I am here to tell you that it does not mean a th^ng. ^ It does not matter how 
many homes, are tuned to a program, and it will never matter again. What matters. is 
which people are watching, whether they are old people or young people. Old people 
want to watch the staples, Lawrence Welk and situation comedies. Young people will 
watch dramas , movies , and new program forms we have not gotten around to 
discovering yet. * When we start thinking in terms of People Ratings instead of 
Homes Ratings,, television is going to in^rove vastly, (p 82) 

, DemographiC^reakouts have come to have an established place throughout the 
commercial industry, primarily bep^aUse of advertiser interest in reaching those segmentjs 
of the potential audience most likely to spend on their particular products ,or services. 
The new importance attached^_Jto- the ^eiwgraphic characteristics of aiidiencejjiad an 
obvious^^ffect on the US network schedules during the early 1970 's, especially at CBS. 
Programs such, as TOE BEVERLY HILLBILLIES, GREEN ACRES^ BOGAN'S fiERD^'an^ PETTICCMT 
JUNCTION disappeared .from* the CBS^lineup as 'the network began to seek the younger 
audiences 2iore attractive to advertisers. ^ k < * _ 

- Problems In Institutional Research " " ^ 



Despite contributions such as those cited above,, the institutional research 
tradition, within mass communication studies is still not strong. Halloran.has 
commented : 

Generally, in mass communication research, theory has failed to keep pace with 
techniques, doing has prevailed over thin king, a nd the tendency to do research 
(almost like American tourists 'do* Paris or London) has led to the collection of 
data before the problems haVe been adequately formulated. This tendency is not 
unconnected with the fact that a great deal of mass communication^^researcli has been 
-motivated by administrative, service, or commercial requirements.... . • 

[This] has led to an under-estimation of the potential olf research. 
Consequently, those responsible for media output, alr^dy pre-disposed by their 
I)Osition to be suspicious about independent enquiries into the nature of their 
dperations.jj have /had *their position reinforced. Their inadequate expectations 
about the nature and possibilities of research have been "maint^iined, and this in 
turn — has influenced their policy towards funding research and towards the 
granting of research facilities. , ' 

Mass communication has not been thought of as a process; the productioi) side, 
the media industries, have not been adequately studied and evep when research 
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has been carried, out in this arek --.it has usually been at a relatively low^ level 
■ li . IJ^"^''^':-- '^"^^ ^^'^ *"«°P" ^0 «"dy the mass coSiicaJor 

centr^r :os'i??oi In T^'"'? values of his^i^rofession. occupies a™i?Ke 
central position m a social network, rejects and selects information in resoonse 
to a variety of pressures - all within a given social system iT JJie? ^?he 
communicator has .npt been" systematically studied at the seCera leve s of Ms 
operation and we have still to. develop a theory which allows fo? the syStemTtic 
analysis of communicaf or decision. (Halloran 1974, pp 9-11) systematic 

ch^r^lllfJt l^^oadcast institutions typically has taken piace in an ' environment' 

characterized largely by tension between the researcher and the broadcaster, ' ITiis is 
not overly surprising, since" the broadcaster is the subject of the inquiry but in so™! 



In seatt:hing for stations to cooperate in his study on social . control in the 

vSn Se'^t!!dv"'''r°"°' 20 stations; only 3 stations cooJSrated 

^in the study. Discussing the negotiations which preceeded refusal .by one laree San 
Francisco station, he reported: • "j' one . large san 

■ The questions Hbich the station executives insisted, on deleting from - the 
. questionnaire include every question that has any bearing 5^^^:S^«I>2t 
interference m the ojJeration of , the newsroom. (Garvey, p 12) nanageoent 

Garvey observed that faxs-in^bl«jvas not a^f^ one: .■ • ' ' 

■ "The f"^ ""'^^ "^^^^ selection, David Manning White's 

The Garekeeper," could only ^e published after White agreed to delete material 
^ - . which the editor he studied did nqt wish to be made public, (p '15) ""aterxai 

In fact, Garvey's experience was far from an isolated incident. The "tension" 

i^roZr i"'^""^ social science researchers in the case.of the US 

Surgeon General's inquiry into the effects of televised violence on young people was 
noted earlier. By 1970 the problem was sufficiently common to warrant an In?eSational 
Seminar on Broadcaster/Researcher Cooperation in Mass Communication - Research At ?he 
seminar, held at the University of Leicester, Sir Charles Curran statSJhe position of 

I ''T ^ ^^"^^^ discernible thread running through what I have said 

. I hope It will have been this: the BBC %% in the programme -making business and its 

^^"^^^ "^^^ ^"^^^ "^"^ '"^'^^ programmes and with those who 
watch and listen to them. We reject x-he idea that we should contribute financially 
U-.^^-T.t ''^"V"/^ " part of our propter function to re-distribute public 
money in this particular way. We have no right to pick the pocket of the vieVer to " 
fnd „P , " ^T^- y^"- a«=«P^"that there should be further studies 

and we also accept that the relationshij, between the BBC and the researchers sHbuld 
' ^tv^H^r^ ^""^ constructive. We accept, too. that we have a commitment to help, 
provided co-operation does not hinder our programme services in doing their prima?; 
. rp«;..^ ^^-"^^^ subservieoir to programmes. As professionals ii ' 

Invrhfn.' ^° a professional in programmes, you would not expect me to s^y . 

anything else (Curran, p 58) ■ ' "^r^- 

r....tTJ..''^^^lT °5 ^^^^ "V-^^ "i" "J^e "P the nature of the relationship -Sttween 

In llltll the rRr°H H""'" ^'"f^'i.-^! different frl that 

the CBC did not seem to be tfie object of much research .interest for Canadian 

rilfr%r!!L''^^ "rf"'' institutions. And the Corporation's cooperation 

ci!^nnc ^ """^^^ contrast with Garvey's experiences with US commercial 

Stations » 



Societal Studies , 



• .Over and abo*r-Eh^ problems addressed by^ "audience and -content" and "institutional 
studies, there are the "-societal" ^luestions aWwt ■ the .relationsKip. between the na5S 
media and society, and about the role of the ^edia as social institutions. Many of th« 
questions iR ]this area remain to 1>e addressed, much le^s. solved. Halloran .^epo^^^ 
1973 that the following questions hacT been developed at a workshop.on napping out,3re^ 
of possible resTearch^^ . _ ; . ' ' 

- Maliy decisions in nedia polled are sade la, the naiae of 'the public good' and 'the 
jiartonal interest ^ But vAat do these -terns really Eean, and vho ^iec?des what is 



good? ^ ' ■ . • / 

' w . ■ * ■ • ' 

- How should one -decide between 

■(a) private interests and public control? ^ 

fb) public accountability and freedon ofspeech? 
* * * 

Granted existing structures of newsgathering, selection, and presentation, is it 
' n6t inevitable that the 'free flow of inforiaation' v,ill work to the advantage of 

those who possess the information and the nfeans to disseminate it? 

■ - Is it not time that the" media were demystified, and that we began to question the 
restrictions and the possible tyranny of professionalism? Mi^ we alwdys have the 
few talking about the many to the many? ^ . 

- Will the multiplicity of channels made possible by the new ?t.technol(t|3H-i«d to 
cultural" diversity and better opportunities for minority interests? In any case, 
who will control, the software, the input,^or the programmes? 

• _ t 

- - is public monopoly the only real guanantee of diversity? . 

- Granted existing systems of ownership and control and the prevalence of. western 
S vaSel. are^ the media eyer"^ likely to provide the amount and quality of 

. . "'formation Necessary for people, to act intelligently. in a particpatory democracy? 

■ -. is there not a grave risk that we shal.l become paralysed by- an overload of 
* -infOCTiation? How much can we tolerate? How much can we understand.? 

■ . jii what way, to what extent, and over what time^period wiai the new developments ^in 

media technology Tender existing communication technology obsolete. 
♦ • ' ■ . • * . 

- Does the '-comminications revolution- represent ^ ei^tirelj^-new factor in the 
socialization process and, if so, bow? . • ^ . ' . 

- Does the new technology demand an entirely .new institutional 'f^^ 
structure, -or can existing structures -be .suitably adapted? (Halloran 1974, pp 8-9) 

" This is not' a "soci'etal" study in the. sense that it sets out to de?l directly ■ witt? 
tjuestioJJ of the .soft listed above. .This is an institutional study but, as Gurevit«h 
3Se3 tSere are stjong interrelationships and institutional ^jj*^- ^^^^^J^i? 

a "societal" context. , A few of the questions posed above are explored m the next 
chapter. * . • ' • . . ; 
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Ih C(Mmi£ATl^O? lim^XTlO}iS,' Everett Rogers and Floyd Shoemaker nake a point 
*Mch^ though Ybvious .enough, is of critical iiaportance to researchers: "It is clear 
that research alone rsjjot enough to solve tfost prol)lei3s;^*the results of the research 
Bust be diffused andy<itilized before their advantages c^ be realized," And they poi^t 
to the creation of "rfesearCh utilization branches" in a wide variety of US governmental 
agencies as one indication of the recognition of the inrpprtance.of research diffusion 
and utilization 'i^gkrs Shoemaker, P^16). • * 
'- .^ ' / / . : . . • . ^ 

Despite jthe fact that research on the "communication of innovations" intersects the 
boundaries of communication research, and despite the fact that Rogers . and 'Shoemaker 
review the ^results of over 1500 studies in their book, ^ry little study has been Jiade, 
of the, diffusion and utilization of the findings of communication research itself. This 
is particularly the/ case with mass medist research. ' ' 

V 'k I ' - . : ' 

"*There are many factors whi^h help to account for the lack of formal study oF the 
utilization of mass media research, one of the basic reasons is that the. level of 
utilization is known to' be extremely* low. Although this would seem to. give added 
ijftportance .to studying utilization patterns, 'it inti^uces ^ basic problem: it is hard 
to find jitilizatit^n patterns ^o investigate. 

In a coyiversa^ion reviewing the outline of this work, Hilde Himmelweit, Professor 
of ♦ Social Psychol^^gy* at the London Schojol of Economics and Political Science, and a 
me^iber^of the Annan 5)mmittee 'on the' Future- of Broadcasting in Great Britain, commented 
that;* a dissertationX focused solely on the actual utilization of mass fiiedia research 
findings by broadcast \nstitutions would" be ^ Very short study. Speaking of the 
Sjituatioh in US public broadcast ing, George Hal 1- xpmm^ted : 

In practice, seVious policy decisions based.*on valid'^V^earch findings are 
almost as ^ scarce ito public telecommunications as vn the no is)c halls of Congress* 
Research is aU tbo often talismanic: an ultimate ^ protection\aga;nst darkness 
perhaps but decoration Vi thai . We engage in it more to witness oi«k modem faith in 
science than to., applyXthe strictures of its truths to our intuited* undertakings. 
(Hall; p 2) ' 



lid'^V^^e 



Those of us on « the raahajeement side do indeed tend to regard research findings 
... as the hJafipsi db theirsmadonnas: decorations to be shut away in the. parlor, 
safe^^^m- the dangerous hustle^ustTe of making a living, -(p. 44) 



The utilization o.f research findings in public broadcasting policy development, and 
intetrpretation in Canada and in CBCV English Television is considered later in this 
s^dy, principally in .Chapter 14. In bot\ settings, the level of utilization was low, 
d in many respects similar to the -patternSv^ noted in the US and UK. 
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.Public Broadcasting ^nd^ The Public ; 

a) PUBLIC ^EDIA ROLE^ CONSIDERATIONS' 

The study of the cozcercial xaass nedia te^ds to get caugh^ up in ' Regulatory 
questions: such investigations tend to focus oa what the oedia should Aot be doing. 
Biroadcasting policies frequently deal in negatives: liia^ts on concentration of 
ownership, iimts on the proportion of ^iisew^evoted to cozinercial ^(kessages/ requirenests 
for nijiinun levels of specified types of progranaing, guidelines about what should not 
appear in programing for young people, and so on. ' ' * 

Although this attention to things the pedia shpuld .not be doing is sonewhat 
understandable in the cojomercial broadcasting case, thj^ argiznent caji be nade that 
thought about public laedia should at least consider what the oedia.are capable of doing 
if not what .they shpuld be doing. This brings us tq soiae bf the. "societal** questions 
reported by,Halioran aigf cited earlier: ♦ ^ ' 



\ 



Given that many decisions in oedia policy are made in the name^of "the public good" 
and "the national interest," vrfiat do these terras really mean? Wio decides? 

* * * • . ' 

• How should one decide between private interets and public good? Between public' 
aujcountability ^nd freedom of speech? ' , ♦ 

1 ' ; ' - 

A case 5tudy such as this is not an appropriate forina" for an exhaus'tive 
consideration of the ovjerall role of the nedia in society, or of the ideal 'jrole of** 
public laedia. But,, since this is a study of a public' broadcasting institution, it must 
to soMe extent take* into account the possibly roles fpr /the institution k 

Consideration of the range of .possible roles for ^ ^ publifc. broadcasting 
organization, however,, involves a series of even larger societal questions dealing 
with the nature of Dass*^ocie|:y and with* the concept o^ nationalism. In this chapter 
these questions are taken up primarily against the background of the development of the 
public ITroadcasting "tradition." 



b) THt PUBLIC BROADCASTING TRADITION 



^ • The Vestem tradition in public, broadcasting is generally considered' -to- 1iave 
originated in Britain .with the British Broadcasting Company, which operated from 1922 
<when Broadcasting 1?egan) until the end of 19?^, The' General tonager was 3xC.K.. Keith 
(the late Lord Reith) . The BBC has reported: ^ • . / * - . 

•The {Coinpan>5'sJ policy during, those years was based on Reith's conviction, not 
r . universally shared, that broadcasting^ then ^n Its. ^ infancy, -held great 
.potentialities.* Kfe saw it as being in the ^future .a soiirce, not only of 
entertainment , .but also of information and enlightenment ; available to all. Its 
motive should, be that of public .service, ^and ,he stressed the need for high, 
•^t^dards and a strong sense of responsibility. (BBC, p 281) y 
'.**■• 

It was on the basis of approval of what had been done, and of a recognition 6£ th^' 
further possibilities, that the government- appointed Crawford Committee recommended in 
1925 that the broadcasting service should be conducted in the future hy a public 
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coxporation "acting as a trustee fqr th^hatxonal .interest." In accordance wlt3i-the 
coBiittee^s reaMendations^ the entire property and undertaUng of the British 
Broadcasting Goi^any ''as a going concern,", together with its existing contract and 
staff, were t^en over by •the British Broadcasting C<«rporation on 1 January 1927 (BBC^ 
pp 281-2). , 

Speifcing of the beginnings of broadcasting in Britain in THE SHADOW IN THE CAVE, 
Anthony S«ith has observed: 

Xhen broadcasting began it had to sharg the role of cultural 'brokerage' with 
the record industry, th;5 cin ema, the popular perfonaing arts and to so»e extent the 
newsp^>er. It •inherited their probleas too, the problais of how tp addregg the 
• audience, what iaage it should contain within itself of the single and siEultaneous 
jsanifestation of the na^s audience. (Smith 19:^3, p 43) 

in Reith's wprds: . - " 

So the responsibility at the outset conceived, and despite all discoyragcffients 
pursued, >fas to carry into the greatest nunber of hones everything that was best in 
every depaVtnent of human knowledge, endeavour and achievement; and »to* avo^d 
whateveiT was or laight be hurtful.. In the earliest years accused of setting out to 
giV^ the public not what it wanted but \ehat the BBC thought it ^should have, the 
ansVer was that few knew what they wanted, fewer >^fthey needed. In any event it' 
was better to over-esticate than to under-estiinate. If another policy had been 
adopted — that of the lowest cpmaon'derioainator — what then? Prtbably nobody 
• would have protested; it would have been quite natural.. (Reith, p 101) 

■ ■ 

SAith analyzed Reith's approach as follows: * . . ^ ^ 

Tlie BBC Was not overly tecqpted to becoap a aere tool of government in its 
'effort^ to grant ifseif security of tenure over ^ the airways . The political 
ingemiity behind broadcasting*ln Britain lay in the way the orgariisktiom was 
anchored t9 Parliament as a whole', by Royal Charter, • under - the .technical 
supervision of the Post Office rather than the more thorough supervision it might 
have received if it.had been attached, say, to the Board of Trade.' It W2^ Reith 
who chose this device and exploited it. The BBC had to be responsive to the 
political connunity as a whole, not to any section of it. Any leaning to one side 
or the other was a result of tactics, rather tfran strategy. Its purpose was to '.dig 
itself in' to the overall socio-political structure of the country. [ReithJ 
argued too that it was 'the combination of public service motive, sense of Pioral 
obligation, assured finance, and the bi^ite force of monopoly which enabled the BBC 
to make, of broadcasting what, no other country in the world has made of .it — these 
^ four fundamentals*' (Smith 1973, pp 70-1) 



Although the BBC started with a monopoly -in broadcasting in Britain * and has h 
commercial competition only §ince the early 1950's, in the US the public broadcasting 
system was not^ developed until* long after. the , national commercial television networks 
had established themselves. Consecjently, the role of the public brpadcasting system in 
the US jias largely been* considered in relation to the existing commercial system. ''The 
blueprints for "public" television in the US, was set; down by the Carnegie Commission on 
Educational Television in 1967: ? ^ * 

If we were to sum up our proposal with all the brevity.* at ouri' command, we 
would say that wh'at we- recommend if freedom. We seek freedom from the constraints, 
howeyer necessary in . thei?- context, of* commercial ^. television. We seek for 
'educational television freedom from the pressures of inadequate funds. We seek for 
the artis^> the t^lfifti'cian, the journalist, the scholar, and the public servant 
freedbm to create, freedom to innovate, freedom to be heard in this most 
fai:-reaching medium. We seek for the citizen free<fon| to view, to see programs that 
the present system, by its incompleteness, denies him* (Carnegie, p^ 98-9^ 



?0 »; 3. Public BroadcoBting and Tne Public j ' 

Ihe record of the developiacnt of public broadcasting in C anad a tuns a zaidcLle course 
between the British and Aiaerican.approadieS* And it is largely a politifeal history* 
The two Jiajor histories of broadcasting in Canada (Keir; ?eers3 report the developaent 
of public broadcasting in terms of reactions tp political and eccmto«ir**»eixcu2ttstances . 
The pxlncipal arguaents for' the est^lishoent of public inroa^asting in Canada were 
political arguiaents rooted Bore in cultural nationalisn than iji/a critical analyses of 
the role of coanuniication |n Canadian ^ciety. The rffationship tetween political 
nationalise and the est^lishoent of public broadcasting,, in Canada is taken ijp in 
section -6(d). - 



c) THE GENERAL NATUli? OF MANDATES ' 

Throughout the develojraent of the public broadcasting systens.in Britain, Canada, 
and the United States run the saoe role descriptions: to infona, to enlighten, and to 
.entertain. But there has been. little elaboration on these goals. The BBC's Charter 
desci:ibe^ the nature of the role of the Corporation onty in very general terms : it, cites 
"the widespread interest , . , in the broadcasting services and . , , the great value of 
such services as a means of disseminating informatfon, education, and entertainnent** 
(BBC, p 290), Speaking froia his experience as the first President of the Corporation 
for public broadcasting in the US, John W, Macy, Jr^oted: 'Hlie overpowering concern 
about ' structure, relationships, ind 'technical m^ans has prepopted the basic purpose of 
the, system: to provide programs to the citizen viewer, programs which will educate, 
enlighten, and entertain" O^Jacy, p 40),^ ^ * . ^ 

It has been observed that alj major broa'dcasting, institutions in the world face a 
similar type of problem. Legislators attentpt ,to relate xM power of broadcasting to the 
public interest and draw up very broad ma^idates with national goals; they either try to 
define or imply objectives for programming and service which are global in scope. 

The 1966 Canadian government wliite Paper on Broadcasting foreshadowed the 1968 
Broa4casting Act's attention^- to the setting of somewhat more jspeitific cA>^ective's. The 
White Paper observed: , ' ^ . ' - , • ^, 

' Under ^he present. Broadcasting Act^ responsibility is assigned to the Canadian 
Broadcasting torporation for the operation of a national broadcasting servicer The 
interpretation of this phrase has been largely left to the Corporation itself, and 
it has fulfiled its primary responsibility to provide, broadcasting services to the 
Canadian people as a whole in a manner that is alto^etlier praiseworthy.* 

The new legislation will confirm the objectives developed by the Corporation, 
which are to, provide a complete and balanced service of inforiaition, enlightenment, 
and entertainment for people of different s^es, interests and tastes; including ^ 
high ccmtent *^of regional, national, and international*' news, ';f actual .^d 
interpretative reports, and programs devoted to all asf^ec^s of the artSj light*, 
entertainment,^ and .sport. It should seek to use and develop Canadian artistrc and 
cultural resources and talent, wherever situated, t6 the maximum extent consistent 
with high standards 6f program quality. It should s^^erve the two official-language 
groups and tfie special needs of geographic regions, and it should actively 
4 contribute to the flo^r arid exchange of information, entertainment and understanding 
between cultures and between regions.' (Stanbury, p 1?J # , 

Excerpts from the 1968 Act appear as the Appendix. Even though the new legislation, 
did inorporate some of the objectives suggested in the White Paper, the jnand^te is still 
extremely general and largely confirmatory of ''the objectives developed ^)y^the 
Corporation,*' Interpretation is ^till left largely to the Corporation. The situation is 
not unusual; it may be inevitable, - ^ , * 



... S(e) Gensrat Saiure of tSandates ^j- 

♦ y • • 

... * . * ' 

Because there are changes, in the subjects of. public dpncerii'— in the co^rtent of 
the dd)ate about -how best to serve "the public good" or/**the nationkl interest" — 
legislative candates or re^atoiy requireaepts <cannot deal ' sp.ecificaUy Kith media 
content. If ongoing .mass »edia institution^- sgre to have the freedon €o address ne^ 
problems in a changing society, they aust have the .ft-eedom to cqntinuously re-examine, 
and re-interpret their roles within that society ♦ ' Kith 'that ^eedoa, however, tomes 
respibnsibility the responsibility. to continuously review vhat may be "in' the public 
interest." • ' . ' , ^ ' , . - 



d) TOE MASS MEDIA AND MASS SOCIEIY . • - 

It is interesting to' note that Canadian theoretical work in 'the communication area 
has not played a mote significant role iu the consideration of thi^ natjure of nationalism 
in Canada or in the formation of national conmnmication policy. Recently James Carey, 
an American, has attempted to attract attention to the work of the Canadian historiap 
and economic and political theorist, Harold Innis: "Innis' work represents the 
distinctively Canadian effort to erect a theory of communications that is true to the 
realitieSx of Canadian experience yet possesses, as well, applicability to the history of 
communications 'in other- countries arid on other continents" (Carey, p 27). 

Although it is impossible here to do justice to the work of either Innis or Carey, 
it is useful to eict^act from their work one coritept that provides the starting point for 
this brief exploration of the relationship between the mass media and society and of the 
, role of the media ^as Social institutio;is; Carey has written: 

Wien Innis spoke of monopolies of knowledge, his examples were often directed 
at problems that were physical and structural: speed of movement and access to 
stored information. But he also used the term in a stronger sen§e« He believed 
that the fundamental form of social power is the power to define what reality isf 
Monopolies of knowledge then in the cultural sense refer to the efforts of groups 
to determine the entire world view of a people: , t(f. produce, *thr6ugh the controlxof 
, ^ "^speech and ritual .and art, aif*^ entire^ sys^enlj of thoug'ht,^an^ official view, of 
reality. (Carey, pp 44-5) ' - , ' < • * . - 

The media are social institutions, developed or "invented" 'ljy society/ It can be 
argued that, in the twentieth century the mass media have Acquired a great deal of social 
power of the power to^ define reality. Mass me^lia isystems qan be viewed as 
innovations which have gained^ Widespread acceptance 'by society because they have certain 
advantages in helping to serve societal needs or wants: they inform — help watch the 
horizon, they teach — help to transmit the cujture, they persuade — , help to reach 
consensus, they entertain, and (in most cases in western societ/) help to sell 
merchandise and services (Rivers § Schramm, p 15) . Carey, coii5)leted his aT*gument as 
follows: ' > ' / ^ 

The impact of'forms of communication, then, resides in the forms of social ^ 
order and organization they call forth and facilitate, the fprms of consciousness 
they support and the ppints at which they locate^orms of authority^. If this is 
what th^ phrase means then, in fact, the medium is the message. (Carey, p 51) 

Although our understanding' o£, the mechanisms through which the media participate in 
socialization processes is relative pri^mitlre, the existence socializati^)n effects is 
rafely ilisputed. On the contrary, we frequently hear of ."the awesome power of the 
media/* Current thinking about the "powejr" of the media is that the influences are much 
less immediate, direct, and predictable than was once thought.. We have learned that 
people come to ' the ijiass media (as to other forms' of communication) seeking i<ha£ they 
want, that they have their defences up, and that thejr place great reliance on their own 
social groups and their own advisors — on interpersonal communication. The power of 
the media is now visualized not as a tidal wave, but as a meandering river gradually 
depositing layers of information and opinion. Compared to the occasional and dramatic 
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.^changes once attribute, to the sass «edia^*.this neyer-ending effect is, i»eiisely iiore 
, :po«erfcl and perva^ve .(Rivers €^ SchSra^ ! \ >* ^ / \i. 



Smith reports oi}e view of the role of the broadcast laedia ii> Britain: 



Thitity- years ago R.S* Laabert suneed up his e^fperiences in the first decade iof 
brpadcastJing in Brit^ain vith a picture of the broadcasting <« institution as the 
centre of a web of social contacts. Every groiq) attending' for tie attention of 
the new nass audience had to find a path* to its door.' 'Today,, the BBC holds in 
the field of art, intellect and politics the power once exercised by the Courts* 
it has becoBie the nain indiirect organ of governinent*, all the aore potent because 
- * , its influence is indirect./.. No doubt the tendency is inevitable and we are 
'doojDed, in this twentieth century to see individualism in art, music, dramar, 
lit^rature 5Jid journalism disappear and in its place a kind,^c*^corporate system^, 
within which the formerly independent thinker, writer^ performer will hav^ to s6ek 
absorption^' (Smith 1973, p 15) 

' Smith himself views the role of broadcasting in terms even more critical than those 
of Lambert: ^ * * , . 

^ Broadcasting, in the process of rapid growth over half a century, has acquired 
a role of such ma^itude^ thar it fknd its contrbllers) can steer the course of 
. entire cultures; just^jas an economy can be manipulated today by a. few who control 
the major offices In a few large cofporations,' so can a culture be oriented in 
certain, directions by a tijvy group of broadcasting impressarios" whose main motive 
is tihe preservation of khpir own, institutions intact rather than the actual 'good' 
of the culture concerned. (Smith 1973, p 17) • , * ' 

Given the widespread belief in the power of the media as socialization mechanisms, 
it is not stcrprising* t^^iC they are criticized whenever individuals or groi:5)s 'determine 
that the media output does not adequately represent their opinions .and perceptions to 
others — whenever they bpcome dissatisfied with the media definition, of reality. 

Some of this criticism arises from rtew and existing groupings of individuals who 
are dissatisfied wi^h the portrayal of th.eir role in ' society — groupings such as 
blacksr' women, native peoples, ethnic communities, gay pgople, and sO'on. 

Criticism also arises because of dissatisfaction with the extent and/oa style of 
treatment in media output of the values and ideas arid beliefs held, with respect^'to such ' 
diverse joatters as law' and order, sexual mOjres, dn^g abuse, ireligious convictions, 
reform of the free, enterprise system, political'' ideology, and so on. 



.The inevitability of such criticism was expressed quite colourfully in 
of the Special Senate Committe*e on Mass Mediae: 



the report 



In a-4and^f*bubblegtnr forests and lollipop trees, every man 'would have his 
^ own newspaper or broadcasting station, devoted exclusively to prOgi^amming ^hat 
/ man's opinions and perceptions. (Davey 1970a, p 4) ^ . / ^ . 

, Tensions :between societies and tiieir* media institutions are neither new nor 
sxirprising.^^ These tensions have for the most part* at least until recently,^iarisen from 
questions about * the , content ^ of ;the media output., rather than fromt debate about ,the , 
existence, function, and* structure of tjie jaedia. Smith arguei that the ten&ions result 
fr^ characteristics of mass society rather than from factors peculiar to broadcasting: 

I think that, the actual technical develoiHaent of broadcasting took directions 
which were dictated by a new configuartion of market forces and soci*al beliefs 
about the nature of mass society; broadcasting thus arrived in the 192Qs,in a form 
which seemed to offer solutions^ to the fears existing 'at that moment about the 
volatile nature of mass society, broadcasting had to find a vay to inform and? 
.entertain. withcfut overstimulating the audience. (Smith 1973, p*17) 
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Certain sbcial, cultural, educational and political dilemsas Jiad.be^n apparent 
in aass societ?y for a generation. . Those dileamas,. tp this -day *mresolved, have 
dominated all the decisions which* have shaped the, development or>Ia^coni's wireless 
• discoveries. The stoiy ofJ?roadcasting can therefore be, read as the story of- the 
interaction of a serles^finventions with a series of beliefs about the nature of. 
twentieth-century mass societies. -The organisation of broadcasting, the 
. institutions which govern it, the divisions of labour within it, the methodj,*p--af 
financing it, the * development of the very types of prograume used injadio and 
television, all the conscious and unconscious assuii5)tions of which the business of 
broadcasting -is con^uhded, can be made to reveal, like geological strata,' the 
successive encrustations of the argument about the culture, and government" of a 
society of masses, (p 22) , " . 



e) TOE MIRROR ANALOGY AND RESPONSIBILITY 



Complete satisfaction with the performance of the media has to be relegated to "a 
land of bubblegum forests and lollipop trees'* because selection decisions,, or sel^tion 
processes, intervene. The limitations implicit in the concept of "mass** media are such 
that the media can't be all things to all people all of the time. The responsibility 
for the determination of what services the media do provide falls to the operators of 
the mass media institutions. * 

Brpadcasters typically do not talk about the nature or scope of their 
responsibility for determining media content. On the contrary, th^y prefer to portray 
the media in a fashion tSat distracts attention from media influences on society and 
from the fact that selection processes are at work. The most common cievice for this 
type of portrayal is the ''mirror" analogy. US commercial network' bresidents are 
particularly attracted to it; Epstein reported: * / 

Leonard H. Golde^nson, president of the ABC television network, thus testified 
before the JjJati'bn^l Comnission on .the Causes and Prevention of .Violence that 
complaints of news distortion were due entirely to the ^act that '^'Americans are 
reluctant to accept the images reflected by the mirror we have held^up to our 
society^." Robert D. Kasmire, a vice president of NBC, sl1s6 told the commission, 
* "There is no doubt that television is, to a large degree, a mirror jof society. It 
is also a mirror of public attitudes and preferences." Reuven Frank [president of 
the NBC news division] further advanced this notion in an article entitled 'The 
Ugly Mirror,", asserting that "individuals working in television organizations do 
not make the decisive difference; the fact that television is there makes the 
differende^." The "mirror," Frank concluded, is being blained for the ugly events i,t 
rej^lects: **Teleyision has Jjecome the object of what psycho/uialyf^^ call 
transference." The president of NBC, Julian Goodman, putting it in more 
fashionable terms, told the commission, "In short, the. medium is being blamed for 
the message." The president of CBS,. Frank Stanton, testifying before a House 
committee, explained, "Wxat the m^dia do is hold a mirror Up to society and try to 
report it as faithfuly as j)ossibi;e" {Epstein, pp'13-4) 

~ The mirror analogy, thoiigh poetically attractive, . has a definite tendency to 
distract attention from the responsibility of media operators for content selection. As 
it is frequently used, the analogy suggests a "perfect" mirror: instantaneous in its 
reflection, totally free from distortion, infinite in its dimensions, and pointed in all 
directions simultaneously. There is, i think, a place for the ^ term "reflection" in 
discussion of broadcasting, but its use must be distinguished from use of the mirror 
analogy to argue that selection of media content does not take pl&ce. Thk CBC English 
Television submission to the CRTC, for instance, used the analogy but recognized 
responsibility: - . • ♦ 



34 3(e) The Mri6r Analogy *and Responsibility - ^ , 

~ • ' ' ' * ' . ' • • • 

The national broadcasting service, oust be a clear jairror in wftt^h the Canadian 
^ ' people ean see themselves in all their diversity an^thas.' coagrojit the subtle 
and elusive substance of their un4:ty» Those who would deny thaj unity are 
theaselyes parts of the diversity, and to exclude them would be to falsify thj| 
reflection, 9f the Canadian people to themselves in the national network service* 
,(CBC 1973b, p'32) 

. In THE UNCERTAIN MIRROR^ the Special Senate Committee commented on the role of 
iastitutions in exerising the power of selection: ^ 

We hestitate to wade too deeply into the swamps of sociology and McLuhahism, 
but it does seem clear that all the conflict, the hassle, the demonstrations, the 
social anguish, which currently surround us have at least one common characteristic: 
they're all concerned with people .versus institutions. From , Cl\ina*s cultural 
revolution to Czechoslovakia's counterrevolution, from the high school sit-in to 
the^Red Power movement, this theme is a constant. 

• > V . 4 

The media, precisely because they are institutions-, are involved in this 
, conflict they are involA^ed as participants. One of the truly depressing 

aspects of our enquiry was* the ingenuous view of so many media jowners that they are 
mere spectators. They're not^ spectators . They control the presentation of news, 
and thereforp have a , vast^ and perhaps disproportionate; say in how our society 
defines itself./.. Of course .^the people won't always vote the way the editorial 
writers tell them on next weelT's sewer bylaw; but who decides when they'll ^fSirt 
thinking^^and_talking about sewers or whetfier they'll evei; worry about pollution 
at all? (Davey 1970a, pp 7-8) 

Schramm and Alexander have observed.' "All discussions of broadcasting ultimately 
come back to programming ^d, ^ consequently, to the public interest. Speaking 
specif ic^ly about US commercial broadcasting, they commented: 

The obvious answer <>f the broadcasting industry to its critics ^ that you 
want the people to.be given what you think tfaey ought to have ; ve give them what . 
^ they want . . . . ' f ^ • ... 

\ . ' . - 

This question. of responsibility will bej:ontinually w^tli a broadcasting system 
that is expected to pay in 'responsibility for its freedom. There is no easy answer 
ox simple rule to definq programming respoi!sibiit>% bu^ it may be instructive t^o 
quote what the Pilkihgti^xi Committee in Britain said* about, the same problem as it 
impinged on British broadcasting:' "The choice is not between either 'giving the 
public « what it wants, xil giving the public 'what someone thinks is good for it,* 
and nothing else. There is an area of possibility between the two; and it is ^ 
within this area that the ^choice lies. The brqadcasting authorities have certainly 
a. duty to keep sensitively aware of the public^ tastes and attitudes as they npw 
a^e and in all their variety; and to care about-^ tnem*. put if the/ do more than 
tKat, this is not to give th^ public 'What soiffeone thinks is good for it.' It is 
to respect the public's right to choose frora^ the widest possible range of sJubject 
matter and so to enlarge worthwhile experience. Because, in principle^ the 
possible range of subject matter is inexhaustible, all of .it can never Be 
presented, nor can 'the public know what the range is. So, the broadcaster must 
•explore it, and choose from it first. This might be Called 'giving a\lead': But it 
is not the lead of the autocratic or arrogant. It i^ the , proper exercise of 
responsibility by public*^ .authorities duly constituted as trustees of the public 
interest." (Schramm fi Alexander, pp 613-4) ' , j 



3. Pii>lic BpoadcdsHng and Public \ ^ ^ ' ^ . 3^ 

f) THE SPECIAL -ROLE OF PUBLrC BROADCASTU^G . * - . . 

Public broadcasters do not frequently hidA. behind superficial appliclitions of the 
•irror analogy: those ' who have seriously Ifbnsidered^the role of their institutions 

^ recognize their responsibility for the .content oB^tixt public nedia. In addition, they 
frequently find thenselves feninded of their responsibilities by gbvemaents, regulatory 
agencies, the pre^s, other groups, and individual citizens. It does not necessarily^ 

, follow,, however, that »w:c recognition 'of this responsibility aakes^ its discharge any 
easier.- In fact, it l:s ' possible that ^a* heightened sense of xesp<DnsibiUty »akes 

• selecXipu decision naJcihg nore difficult- , • ' 5 

Balange, Fairness^ arid Political 'Independence , , •* 

" < ' • » ft ' ' 

Perhaps the most ,obvioui*'responsibilities in public broadcasting are those ' related 
to the handling of controversial political matters* The pub'lic broacfcasting tradition 
is that these media institutions must not be manipulated .by political or ideological 
cliques and that they kist be free from political interference by governments • 

•In s,ome western countries these concern^ have led to the deliberate "insulation" of 
public broadcasting institutions from their funding governments. One of the principal 
arguments'" offered in supp<frt of long range funding schemes has always been that such 
arrahgem^nts, would serve to further protect ^public broadcasting :from' year to year 
atte«j5ts at iJolitical' interference. ^ , 

' ^ • * • 

. ^ Frequently concerns about bias ,^ interference, and the handling of controversial j 
matters are the subject of specific mandate provisions. In Canada, the Broadcasting Act 
declares that "the programming provided by the Canadian broadcasting system should be 
varied and comprehensive and should provide reasonable opportunity for the expression of 
differing , views V on matters of public concern" (Act^ s Sid)^,7 The Public Broadcasting 
Act charges CPB to maintain "strict adherence to bbj^tivitv and balance in all prograuis 
or^ series of programs of a controy&rsial nature" (Mhcy* P ^6) . In ftritain^ the matter 
of balance, fairness, and independence, though not diealt with at length in " the BBC's 
Charter or Litence, is th^ subject of a "Prescribing Memorandum" from the Secretary of 
State ;"and of declared b6G poi^icy: f ' ' ^ 

Balance within the single prbgramne is not 'sought after religiously on every 
^ occasion but only4?here cirdumstances, and the nature of the issue being disctbsed, 
are * deemed to call for it^. The identification of thbse circumstances is a matter 
for careful editorial judgment. ? ' 

Secondly, it has never been the policy of the BBC tq .try to 'balanpe' news 
bulletins internally.- The" content of bulletins is manifestly dependent on the 
uncontrolled succes^on of events which make the news',i from hour, to hour and *frora 
day to day. To atten^t to balance it artificially would be to distort it. And, in 
any case,\oyer a period of time the news- tends to be s^lf-balancing... . 

It 

The statement about the BBC's impartiality needs one footnote; impartiality 
does* not imply an Olympian neutrality of detachment from those basic moral and 
constitutional beliefs on. which the naticJn's life is founded. The BBC does not 
.feel obliged for example to^ appear neutral as between truth, and untruth., justice 
and injustice,^ freedom and slavery^ compassion and cruelty, tolerance and 
intolerance (including' racial intolerance). This is an important reservation /but 
, not one which detracts from the BiBC's overall determination to be impartial in its 
presentation of controversial issued. (BBC, pp 284-5) 
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36 ' 3. Pt4blz^'''^&$padca8ting and The Public ^ • 

The BBC approach tends to have been adopted as the model for ' the public 
broadcasting systems in Canada and the-US.and, although charges of bias are frequently 
leveled against public broadcasting (as they are 'a'gaiVst all media), the basic 
principles-of balance and fairness are fairly widely'understood and accept^. One 
aspect of the "iu^artiality" stance of the BBC that is frequently overlooked in the 
discussion of. public broadcasting, elsewhere is the relationship between that 
impartiality ahd institutional independency. The BBC has noted: 

It sh9uid be stressed that the policy of impartiality is closely bound up with 
the independent status of the BBC. VTithout genuine independence, it is difficulty 
if not * impossible/ for broadcasters to maintain the highest standard of 
truthfulness and impartiality. Conversely, i^ithout Kaying established a reputation* 
for just those qualities it is difficult for any broadcasting organisation to be^ 
recognised as truly independenj and worthy of trust. XBBC, p 285) 

^mith h as o bserved that "broadcasting arrived encrusted in the assumption that it 
was an instrument by which a few voices addressed a multitude, without response/* 
Consequently i he argues: , \ 

' • > 

'it yas necessary to contain and control the minds a^id energies of these few, 
and the new technology thus came to be housed in institutions on which was imposed 
an 'ideology' of a kind which would keep them out of trouble that ideology is 
variously described ^s 'bbjectivity* or 'impartiality*, and it is instructive to 
observe* the ever-cha^iging meanings whi<h these words are given as each broadcasting 
organisation struggles for survival in the sceptial political environment, (Smith 
- 1975, p 17) ^ - \ ^ . * ' ' 



Balance, Range, and Optiiffiration ^ , 

In the commercial broadcasting environment, success is measured in a relatively 
simple and direct fashion. The , shareholders in. the enterprise are concerned that the 
business be financially suciessfulf Within limits imposed by ^public service 
requirements and other licensing conditions, the management of a commercial broadcasting 
operation fias ^ , responsibility to shareholders to maximize profits. , One element in this 
profit maximization process-is the control of expenditures; the other, of* course, is the 
-generation of as much ^^oss revenue as possible. The search is. for the optimum 
operating jDoint — the point at which the rate of spending and thp rate of income are 
balanced in such a way that the maximum possibl^e retun^ on inveitment results^ Given 
the operating logic of the advertising industry which supports commercial television 
broadcasting, the search for the optimum, operating point translates very directly into a 
iSearch for the largest possible audiences. The consequences of this fact of conra^cial' 
uie have been the subject of volumes and volumes of comment. While one may be alarmed 
at the long range cultural consequences, it is clear that the provision of "least common 
denominator" program services provides the maximum yretum to shareholders in the 
existing advertising and comraerciai broadcasting context. The balance betwe en d i f ferent 
types of programming is determined by popularity consideratipns, Entertainment 
programming pi^edominates, those prbgrams capable of attracting the largest audience 
shares are scheduled ' at times When the greatest numbers of people, are watching 
television, and so on. The commercial broadcaster seeks to.fiiake the best possible yse 
of the medium for his purposes'; and ^ those purposes are primarily financial. In short, 
the commercial broadcaster seeks to'serv^Vthe market." 

In public broadcasting, th6. determination of what is "the best possible use of^ the 
medium" is infinitely more complicated. There is- no single criterion, such as profit 
maximization, to guide all decisions. But, for a public broadcpting organization using 
public funds to provide services on the public airwaves, there is respc/hsibiFlty to 
optimize the level >of service to the public." This particular responsibility is perhaps 
.the most difficult for public broadcasters to discliarge. 4 . ^ ' ^ 
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Its discharge is further complicatfed ^ the fact' that a public bri)adcaster»s 
"public" aaid his "audience" are not identical. It is clear- that members of what may be 
termed the "active" public — politicians, members of organized groups, and individuals 
especially concerned with the welfare of the public at large — have great potential 
political influence on the support and control of puj>lic broadcastiiig; they are 
frequently its least attentive listeners or viewers. The views of those wKo spend the 
most time with the media are frequently the least actively expressed. Alan Thomas noted 
that commissions arid committees .investigating broadcasting -hear primarily .from the 
active public, and from those concerned with the market: - i 



A 

that 
the 



The Audience is an entity in its own right and must be understood such 
great deal of broadcasting policy in Canada has been formulated on tHe basis 
^ the audience is simply either the public or the Kronsumer in* disguise, and only 
most temporary of • phenomenon^ . In all countries that ^Kave admitted electronic 
media, both .the public and the market havfe assumed that these media were a simple 
means- of directly extending their influence. Instead they have, almost 
inadverte;itly, cheated a new and puzzling phenomen, the audience. What used to «be 
referred to as "the listening "public" has taken on *a mysterious and.petplexing 
character of its own. (Thomas, p 21) . . ■ 

The approach in this" study, admittedly "an oversimplifj^cation, is to consider the 
population as a whole to. constitute "the .public," and to consider that public, as 
distinct; from the "active" public (organizations, agencies, groups, and ^o on),' as the 
appropriate potential audience for public broadcasting. 

If a public broadcasting organization attempts to maximize the size of i^s audience 
at all times, "least common denominator" fare will pi;evail, and its programming will be 
similar to that provided by commercial broadcasters whose purpose it is to serve "the 
market.'? While an appreciable segment of the public may' be satisfied with such a 
service, individual interests and tastes differ and other *signif leant segments of the 
public may find nothing at ^11 of interest in the program "service provided. 
« 

Both the concept of "public" broadcasting and;the use of public funding, generated 
by a taxation system nbt connected with the viewing of television, carry the implication 
that service should be^ provided to all se^ents of the public, to all individuals in/tlie 
nation. Because it is* imposs^ible to provide programming that will be of interest to/all 
people (at ^ny given time, much less continuously), it is therefore necessary , that a 
^^gg of services be provided so that, at one time or another t^ie public broadcasting 
system provides service appropriate for all members of the public. Range .of progrZmmir 

is not, however, a one dimensional matter. It. is perhaps easiest to consider fwo 

clusters df range dimensions, loosely grouped' in audience and in content terms. 

The potential audience for public television, the public as a wholis, i's not^^n 
undifferentiated mass of identical individuals. Peple differ from each other' in ways 
or along dimensions, such as age, sex, ethnic origin, *level of education^^ occupation) 
level of income, place of dwelling, family obligations, physical mobility, hours oJ 
worl^, and so on. Each of these factors has implications for the planning of approppia^ 
public programming" services. * . 



Interests differ to at least as ^eat an extent. Some pe|)ple profess no interest 
in light, diversionary entertainment; others frequently seek relab^ation. Some are 
especially interested 'in the fine art^^, some in sports, some in international relations, 
some in ^team railroading; some in mijsic, and so on and on. * Eveix wi/thin interest 
groupings, tastes differ. S ome people ^participate actively in sports arid 'outdoor 
activities; others • , . 

differ. 



pectatprs. .No one need be told that tastes in mu^ic 



Despite the wide variations in the individual characteristics of /members of the 
potential audience, and in the interests and tastes of those individuals^ public 
broadcasting has a special responsibilpLty to ^erve the whole of the public. In Canada, 
this 'responslbility-ift-^pressed in the Broadcasting Act as follows: 
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The national broadcasting service should be a^balanced service of information, 
' enlightenment and entertainment for prople of different ages, interests and ts^stes 
covering the whole range of programmirfg in fair proportion. (Act, s,3.g.i) 

This provision of the Broadcasting* Act raises another aspect of the special 
responsibilities of public broadcasting f the provision of a balanced service. A balance 
mist be^ struck between entertainment and infofmation progi^mming, between programming 
for high school studertts and '^corporate executives, between progranoirig for amateur 
hockey players and opera lovers. The English Television licence renewal submission 
commented: * * . . 

" The interpretation of the concept of •'balance" in television programming is 
. not a simpLe ipatter. It raises a multitude of questions, both theoretical and 
practical. The CBC*s mandate in the Broadcasting Act charges the Corporation with 
the provision of a service which is "balanced", and the Act ^stipulates certain 
primary "dimensions" (age, interests, aiid tastes) \o be considered in establishing 
such balance. Not' surprisingly, as these provisions in the Corporation's mandate 
are translated into actual broadcast pldns it often emerges that the acliievement of 
balance in one dimension is in conflict with the' maintenance of balance in another. 



From a practical standpoint, the way in which ' balance and range 
c^siderations, other provisions in t^e mandate, and resource constraints are 
rmonized hy the English Television Network can be seen in the network's weekly 
program schedule,... ^ ^ , . ' ^ * 



The basis for the division of program ^time among the various typfes of programs 
arises from the * profiles' of the actual and potential audiences forT^Kork 
Television. By its nature television is a mass medium> and a national television 
.network directed to meet all tastes must program adequately in mass terms in order 
to use the medium effectively. This does not mean that any significant subject^ or 
area of taste and in^terest cgn be neglected, but it does mean that the programming 
mix mu;^,t be designed with the total profile of the potential audience clearly in 
mind. That profile contains Canadian? of diverse social, and ethnic backgrounds, 
and of widely differing economic and, social circumstances.^ The characteristic 
viewer is the ordinary Canadian, and although there is no Isuch thin^ as the average, 
man, common tastes and widespread interests must be well reflected in th^ program^ 
balance. There mtist also, of course, be programs which can broaden those tastes 
and interests I , , . * < 

The broadcasting of the English Television Network service does not taVe place 
in" a vacuum. It takes place in the JTorth American broadcast environment against 
* direct domestic competition, in long-standing competition along the. border against, 
foreign broadcasters who are e;^tremely powerful and skilled in the popular 
.entertainment arts, and increasingly in the face of their encroachment even further 
into the Canadian market via cable. (CBC 1973b, pi)' 

This excerpt raises one of the central issues in cfurrent debates a()Out the role of 
public broadcasting: ^he extent to which programming for *a "^'ma^s" audience is 
appropriate.. Inevitably^ the answer is that there should be programming both for large 
and for specialized audiences. Both types of programming are already provided _ By all 
broadcasters, both public and private.. The argument is about balance.* 

Q ^ As noted in the CBC submi;s/ion, program planning in ^public television is 
conq)facated by the extent to which popular ^entertainment, programming is nmde available 
by commercial broadcasters. One possible approach is to leaye the provision of light 
entertainment programming to the private operators, and to use public television for 
those . services not provided, by the public Rector. This provision of "alternative" 
programming is the role taken on by public broadcasting in the United •States. But,, to 
many, this aooroach seems to have disturbing implications for the level of public 



support for public broadcasting, and so the majtter of institutionatl survival enters the 
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already conplex service .balancing process. In the Canadian si*tU€tion, there is 
additionally the question . of whether the exclusive or predominant pr<>visiQn of 
"alternative" service is consistei^t with the national broadcasting ^service's national 
unity and Canadian identity mandate obligations. " 

a* . V 

. Leadership and Public Service • ^ ^ * 

Running through many of the debates about mass^pedia journalism are musings about 
the rights of editors to select what will and will not be Reported, They artT musings, 
not' serious questions, because there are obvious and inescapable requirements for 
decision making that can only be satisfied if the number of people immediate'ly involved 
is limited. There is thus a requirement for responsibility. The discharge of this 
responsibility requirefs leadership, -^the development of editorial policies, and the 
implementation of thbse policies. ^^ 

. The same is true in the overall management' of public broadcasting. The 

responsibilities of broadcasters for program service content wexe considered in the 

section on the "mirror" analogy. The broadcaster must explore the possible range of 
programming: and choose from it first. . 

As trustees of the public interest, the managers of public broadcasting 
institutions have a special responsibility ^for the definition of reality that they 
provide. The, view of reality must be complete: no segments of the .public should, be 
systematically excluded, intentionally or unintentionally. And the^ view must be 
contemporary: programming must be sensitive and resfonsiVe to current ide^, conditions, 
and trends in society — it must be "in touch," And the actual "good" of the culture 
concerned must come "before even matter^ of institutional survival . 

As the Public Broadcasting Act of 19§7 was signed into law, the President of the 
United States, Lyndon Johnson, delivered a charge* to public broadcasters which has 
Universal applicability: 

television is stijl a young invention. But we have lesrrned already that it 
has immense even revolutionary power to change, to change our lives. I hope 
that thbse who lead the corporation will direct that power toward the great and not 
the trivial purposes. At its best, public television >ould help make pur nation a 
replica of the old Greek marketplace, where public saf fairs took place- in view of 
all citizens. But in weak or i^rresponsible hands; it could generate controversy 
without understanding; it could mislead as vjfell as teach; it could appeal to 
passions rather than to reason. If public television is to fulfill cjui^ hbpes, then 
the corporation must be long on enlightened leg:dership. .(Macy, p 29) ' 



Methodology Background • * . * Y 




the. I^cipanf Observer Tca^tioa 

■ '.. . :', /;■ ■ . 

a) APPLICABILITY. ' , . . > 

The technique ofpaxticipdiit observation is a research metkod developed primarily 
in the field of social anthjopology. Recently, however, it has cone to be adopted more 
frequently in the study Of media institutions. A recent case stxidy of xHe planning and 
implementation bf. comnbnity communication systems in the Cfmadian North (Hudson) was 
based on participant olj^ervation. The investigations of the operation of television 
program units reviewed in Chapter 2 CElliott; Epstein) were observer studies. Elliott 
rib^^d: • * . . , . ' ' * , ' 

Participant o\)seiyation, more than roost methods in social Itesearch} ^leems to 
attract extreme reactions* from critics and enthusiasts. .Its advantages He in the 
possibility of tackling social process and^ relationships within the social 
situation I It is not simply a way of studying individuals, but of,^ individuals, 
within society, covering not only beliefs and behaVipur but also the characteristic 
features- of the setting as observed and as experienced by the actors, A comonly^ 
Veld middle pos^ition in evaluating the method is that it is a legitimate £[rst step 
in exploratory, research which can then be backed up by other techniques ... ♦ But 
different research techniques should be seen as complimentary, differently, suited 
to a variety ;of research pi^blems, rather than ranged in^.a hierarchy in Which 
participant observatioa is relegated to preliminary status. (Elliott,, p 170)' 

' . . • , ■ . * ' ■ • ^ 

The intention here is^not to debate, the merits of- the method in general \ or to 
examine ^ its operational details, Ibut WimpJy to review thos'6 aspects of the* participant 
, observer approach which are , of p^rtit^ar' relevance to this . stxidy. For standard 
.treatments of the method, see Selltiz (1959), Whyte, (1955), .Bruyn (196$), and McCall and 
Simoons 1C1969) . ' . • ' r / 

Participant observation ^has tjie advSmtage of -providing, access to ' the research 
situation undife^ conditions as close^to ^'normal" as possible* Irf discussing the use of 
.the participant pbserver,, approach .in THg ^MAXlNcS OF* A TELmsfON SERIES^ Elliott 
comnented:. \ ' . ' ? * , 

\ ^ * ' - . , ' ' - ' '\ -\ • 's ' ' • ' 

: ' This method matches the personal, particularistic features of media 
organizations. and their occupational milieu. General, formal approaches »«y be met 
,wit|t. suspicious resistance,' similar to that 5hown by members of other organisations 
and *occupati6nal groups, but compounded by such factors as the publicity asso<;iated 
with work for the^ medifi and, -Untcmally, by the nature of career routes and 
employment op^OTfmities • . . • ^ ' c • 

1^ Ctrie drawback to participant observation afe a method of research is that^ the 

✓,*sitvation observed and the acdoimt recorded may have been arranged for the benefit 
. .of the rescarchjeri. A good answer to this criticism is. that deliberate ^istoxt\oxi 
• is much les^ likely to occur ijf^^ observer is present over a period of time, than- 
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it is, for exaisple, in responses to a questionnaire or interview. Moreover, other 
goals, ^uch. as getting tfte work ^one or the prograr^es produced, inevitably take 
precedence over any aim to idslead the researcher^ Participant observation is . not 
so mick ;a single , nethod as a battery df nethods, including cost of the other 
;research techsuLques enbryo. For this reason it was particularly suited to* the 
presejit prpj^ct, enabling .a wide range of research questions and interests to be 
handled continuously. spedific technique would have required an initial decision 
. on the precise focus of the research^ This is not to say that the research had no" 
focus »at -the start, but rather fron the outset, ^that there was a cpntinual 
interaction between theoreticaji assunptions and interests,* general and specific 
hypotheses and the data of the particular case. This case study, approach, like the 
•extended case* method in social anthropology, on which it is to some extent 
modelled, incorporates the dynamics of behaviour and process while allowing beliefs, 
and organization to be e^cplored in more static, structural terms. (Elliott, pp 
6-8} 



Tiie adv^^ges of participant observation are more easily imderstood by reference 
to studies ^^ich have used such as approach than by the examination of theoretical 
considerations. An excellent Benonstration of the importance of close observation was 
provided by Jane Jacobs in THE DEATH AND LIFE OF GREAT A>ERICAN CITIES. Jacobs provided 
no extended^ discussion of her research method: none was required. The book was an 
attack on the principles and aims that have shaped modem, orthodox city planning and 
rebuilding. Jacobs argued that the urban planning tradition had failed because its 
practitioners had not learned how real cities work in real life: ^ 

Cities are an immense laboratory of , trial and error, failure and • Success, in 
city building and city design. This is the laboratory in which city planning 
should have been learning and ' forming and testing its theories. Instead thfe 
practitioners and' teachers of this discipline (if such it can be called) have 
ignored the study of success ajid failure in real life, have been incurious ^bout 
the reasons for unexpected success, and are guided instead by principles derived 
from the behavior of towns, suburbs, tuberculosis 'sanatoria, and imaginary dream 
cities from anything but cities themselves* (Jacobs, p 6) 

Jacobs* perspective, and the importance she attached to involved observation, were - 
revealed in an account of a telephone conversation with a Boston planning official. She 
was calling from the heart of an area which, although- considered a "slum,'* appeared to 
her to be a comfortable, safe,, and happy neighbourhood. After learning from the planner 
that the area had the lowest delinquency, disease, and infant mortality rates in the 
city and the lowest ra?io of rent to income in the city, she was told that the area was - 
a terrible slum that had to be changed, "You* should have more slums like th^s," Jacobs 
said. ^**Don*t teM me there are plans to wipe this out. You ought to be down here, 
learning as much as you* can from it" (Japobs, p u)) . 

THE pEATH AND LIFE OF GREAT AMERICAN CITIES^ based its -arguments. . for revised 
thinking about , city" plarihing on the -results of, Ja\:obs* observation of the social 
functions 9f neighbourhoods, --^ her own and others which were observed" n over extended 
periods of. time. Over and over Jacobs made the case^ifor ' obsecration and 
familiarization: , . - 

If only well-meaning officials in department;^of the city government or in - 
freewheeling authorities knew intimately, or cared about, the streets or districts 
which their schemes so vitally affect; — or if they knew in the , least what the . 
citizens of that place consider of value in their live?, and why. So many of the 
^ c6nflicts wo.uld never occur if planners ^ind qfher supposed experts understood in • 
theMeast how pities work and respected those v^rkinga^. (Jacobs, p 406) 

The, dangers in conducting investigations*^ from the **outside** are also best 
understood through a look at completed studies. The conclusions of. this study differ 
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aarkedly fro® those of Killian Preshin^'s 156S^study of the CBC*s Cfmoercial atti^ies 
and their inter- relationship to the Corpor^ion's objectives and developnent; PfesKing 
-concluded that, "to the extent that the CBC has been successful iif attaining its 
objectives, its cocsaerciai activities have assisted in this attainaent" (Preshing, p 
113).^ • , _ ' 

The investigation was external: 'To test the hypotheses, the relevant literature 
was^ surveyed. This consisted of the CBC's Annual Reports^ the Reports o"f thd various 
Royal -Consiissions, ParliaEientary Cossaittee Repprts, <r material froa' the learned and* 
_ professional journals and mgazines, and fron popular, works" (p 3) . . ^ 

Ten years later the iiiq)act of the CBC's comaercial activities, on the achievenent of 
its objectives was the subject of intense public debate. The natter is^ taken up at 
^ length in later chapters: my conclusion tJas that the dysfunctional icpact was 
' significant. The differences in the findings of the tKP sttdies arise primarily because 
oT the nethodological .differences. Preshing 'based his analysis on "the relevant 
literature" the nost detailed of which was ? CBC survey of public opinion. On the 
other hand, ny observations of the daily operations of the network njnagepent group 
suggest that the roost significant, consequences of the CBC's coCTercial involveaent were 
internal, and that only\ the less important effects could be seen by "outsiders" 
whether those outsiders were private citizens, media columnists, academic researchers, 
or broadcasting regulators! \ Asse^ment of the merits of the different conclxisions about 
commercial activity is left with the reader, but it seems important to note here th^ 
differences in the methodological approaches . \ • 



b) LIfllTATIONS AND PRECAUTIONS 

^ . . \ 

Although the method has its advantages in terms of access and flexibility, there 
are tendencies which present problems in maintaining "objectivity" and in ayoiding 
becoming so accustomed to the setting under study thit the original perspective becomes 
.lost. Selltiz noted: ' * , * 

* 

The participant observer faces especially severe difficulties in maintaining 
objectivity. .He is likely to develop friendly relations with some of the people he 

' is studying A full record of interviews and observations iTs as important in 

maintaining the objectivity of the researcher as it is in providing research data.* 

Becoming involved in a situation may lessen the sharpness of observation not 
only because * the investigator identifies with his informants but alsQ because he 
becomes acicustomed to certain kinds ^f behavior. To get access to intimate 4ata, 
the' observer allows himself to become absorbed in the local culture, bu£ then this 
very absorption, process makes him' take fot granted behavior that he should be 

trying to explain It is ... helpful to describe and explain his observations 

regularly to someone outside of th0 situation. The outsider does not take as much 
for granted, and his question? are a safeguard against growing blind spots. 
(Selltiz, pp 214-5) 

At first sight, it might seem that a high degree of participation could be 
justified only as an inevitable, compromise with the practical demands of the 
Situation. For a high degree, of participation not only demands more, effort on the 
part of the investigatoV, but introduces a new person inpo the community the 
participant observer, whose presence may change it to an unknbwn extent. However, 
' participation in community life cart, actually enhance the ^naturalness" of the 
observer's position^ There aofe many situations in which the observer might welTbe 
- -experienced as an inhibiting stranger unless he undertook a function meaningful to 
the members of the commutiity. . . . ^ Through intensive participation in community 
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life/ the observer ejq>oses hijiself to . experiences that give hia a ^ firsthand 
knowiedge of the laore subtl^e pMssirrfes and counterpressures to yhich the jaenbers of 
the coaKmity are exposed. His intrasp^tion about his oWh experiences as a 
participant represents otoe of the most fruitful aeans of ♦understanding the 
coBjBunity's characteristics." (p 220) " . ' 

About* "objectivity" in.social science research, Gunnar Myrdal coaaented: 

A "disinterested" social science has never existed and never will exist. /For 
logical reasdhs, it is inpossible. A view presupposes a viewpoint. Research, like 
every other rationally pursued activity, oust have a direction. Ihe viewpoint and 
the direction are deteradned by our interest in the matter. Valuations enter into 
the choice of approach, the selection of problems, the definition of concepts, and 
the gathering of data, and are by no oeans confined to the practical or political 
inferences draviTi fron theoretical" findings . (Mrydal ,. p 32) 

Heather Hudson cemented further: 

Spcial science research is never purely objective. • The researcher always 
carries his own set of personal biases, assunptions and expectations/ His 
discipline introduces biases in tenas of which variables he can neasure and how he 
• choses criteria to detemine success or failure. The selection process of what to 
evaluate itself limits the scope and channels the research. These are necessary 
considerations in doing research, but it should be reDenbered that the outcone 
cannot then possibly be coispXete objectivity. Rather than atteiapting ' the 
inpossibl^, thfe researchet should be called upon to make his position and 
assjun^tipns explicit. (Hudson, p 11) ^ . ^ 

Giapter 8. provides a detailed review jOf this participant observer's background, 
i^itended *td indicate the directions of the personal ^ biases, assuznptions,' and 
expectations at work in this study. 



Chapter 5 * . , . , 

Models and Alternate Modes of Aaalysis 



a) RELATED RESEAftOf AREAS * , ' . • 

."A case study of decision jaaking in a public television institution falls 
coi^fortably under the heading of "coranimication research." But it is', clearly also a^ 
^study* of organizational behaviour of a sort bore frequently considered to be the* 
sociology of institutions.. This stiidy had its origins in the congnunication research 
tradition, and its focus ,is directed nore towards the general study of a particular mass 
oedia system than towards the intensive inVestigatiori'of organizational behaviour. 
Ht^wev^r, there is here an intersection of the two traditions which is not only 
inevitable but also profitable. * ^ . . 

The fonaal study of organizational decision making draws ideas from a variety of 
academic disciplines Dost conspicuously from economics, sociology, political .science, 
business administration, , and pschology. The types of organizations studied include 
business firms, scfiools, public burea\icracies, universities, hospitals, churches, 
jiavies, and so on. Although some attention has been paid to noting differences 'among 
different types of institutions, much of the hffo^ has. been directed towards 
identifying characteristics of decision making that have significance across 
institutions. , , ' . * 

Decision making in any organization is heavily^ inflyenced by the "inpU'Cs" ^ to the 
organization, by the^ environment in which it operates. There is no 5l)vious re^on wh/^ 
t*his should not be the case within the CBC. Consequently, . considerable . itttentibn * is 
devoted to the^ examination of ^CBC English Television's aan^gemgn ^ dec i$ijn.jp53?t??g^ 
environment including the* historical, geograpj^i^ai, polit^^^^^^^^IoElSt^' 

industrial settings. , * * 

But decision making in an institution is , also influenced, ^ sometimes quite 
significantly, by "internal" characteristics of the*,organi2aiion itillf. Some of these 
internal characteristics are a, predictable funqtioii of ^he ^tructuraj.^fonn of the 
institution;, others are CQBsnonly found*. in a organizations,' regardless of their' 
structure; some of these internal characteristics ar"e , peculiar tp specifier 
organizations. Again, there is no obvipus feason wKy thesfix thif^e types* of internal 
characteristics should not have been expect;ed to b^ present in CBC Engl^i^h Television. 
In the case of internal characteristics whiph 4^e^^ function of structure jot which are 
common to many, organizatipns,' their obseiyed presence in tfie CBC. is most easily 
explained in this study through reference to the observ'at^ons of those who^ Jiav^ 
specialized^ in the study of 9rganizational decisipjri making across a wide variety of ^ 
types of institutions. Rather than attempt, an 'integrated review of the organ^»zational 
oecision mak'ing literature here, the relevant findings are cited in the analysis > 
sections. * ' * * ' *^ ^ ' ^ * 

' » ^ * ^ . *. * " ♦ ' 

As well as borrowing from the main stream of general organizational research, this, 

s^udy also takes advantage of studies already* completed, in a more specialized area, that 

of organizational communication* Organizational cbnimui\ication research had its roots as 

a' new discipline in several fields including ^ntfhropology, industrial sociology, 

industrial psychology, management 'theory ^ and ''communication theory/ This approach to 

the .stiidy^of organizations, through analysis of commi^nica'ti'on*behaviour, has an obvious 

attraction for a communication researcher; the 6asi^ for.'knalysis is a body of research 

findings ajready familiar to students pf communxcdtiotil In addition, however, the 

organizational communication approach can contribute significarttly to the understanding 

of decentralized institutions, such as the CBC, which 'aif& l^tge, con^lex^ and heavily 
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dependent on internal •coBBwnicat ion channels and networks. The principal references 
used are Gerald. M. Goldhfb*r«^ (^GAJilZATl^dAL COmJHlCKTlOH (1974), which deals 
priaarly with the kinds of ccnmmication hehaviour currently practiced^ in iDOst comlex 
Organizations,^ and. CCmJNICAtlON IN ORGANIZATJONS (1976) 4)y. Everett M. Rogers and Rekha 
Agarwala-Rogers, a new volizrae which provides a synthesis of organizational cdamnication 
research to date. . . . ; 



b) TODELS AND APPROACH TO ANALYSIS 



Starting ifith the hext chapter, this study begins to" focizs laore and. Dore on the 
CBC. But ' it is a, gradual focusing process: because so ouch background has been 
presented, arid because' so much more follows before analysis begins in Chapter' 11, it.-EO^y 



the 



be 'useful at this point to establ^h the boundaries of this study and to explain 
linkage between the '^background" and ''^aiysis*'' sect ions. 'n ^ 

lE5)licit in^the organization of this study, and in its attention- to '.'background,^' 
is the assunption that the program decision iaking "environi&ent" i^ an inportant factor 
in shaping the decision making processes xmder study, "ihe distinction between "the 
environment" and* **the xirganization" is * now coesboi) in studies of organizations. 
Goldhaber advanced' as, one ,^f - the three basic propositions underlying the .study of 
organizational connamication the following: "Organizational consainication occqrs within 
a complex open^ system which is influenced by and«.influences its environment"^ {Gbldhaber, 

The application of g^eral feodels to actual situatfons requires very careful ' 
specification of the^ boundaries of the elements of the model. Figure 5-1 presents a 
^basic striiotural ro6del of the ^relationship between an organization and its environment'. 
I^igure" S-2 applies .this simple model to the CBC, and serves to demonstrate the 
difficulties in e'slablishirig-* boundary specifications. The identification of 
concentrations of interest and influence in Figure 5-2 is arbitrary and intended on^y to 
*\illj4Strate^ the Qon4)lexity of the environment. 




AN ORGANIZATION AND ITS ENVIRONMENT 



An organization is an open system * 
because of its constant interaction 
with its environment. 

Organizations receive input from^ 
their environment and send outpu.ts 
into their environment. 

^% 

Based on Goldhaber, pp 10, 41. ' » 



^ In *this'*cage the't^as^c r^latidnship between the organization and its environment 
, derives, from,'^he Broadca>5ting Xct Which declares a "Broadcasting Policy for Canada," 
establishes the CBC for thejjfarpose of. providing "the r\ational broadcasting service," 
and Specifies, the objectives for . that/serv*^ce. » In bhort, the organization is the 
institution created |?y Parliament to proVide the national broadcasting service: the 
CBC; the environment is th^^natl^ni Canada, ' , • , 
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5. ihdels and Alternate Pkxies of Analyaie 



'figure 5-2. SIMPLE STRUCTURAL HODEL: THE CBC AKO ITS EI{VIROI«Ef(T 




ENVIROKHENT: The Nation (Canada)" 



The outer liiaits of the environcent are easier to define than those between the 

institution . and the environnent , •though as Figure 5;2 suggests, they can scarcely be 

considered "limits" at all. As noted in Chapter sj public broadcasting mandates 

typically define or imply objectives for programming and service which are global in 

'scope. Even if this were a study'of the CBC in its entirety, there would be severe 

problfems in defining the boundaries between the organization and its environment. 

Within the ranks of those wh'p specialize in the study of organizations there' are' those 

^ho argue that such boundaries are dysfunctional ly artificial and, more importantly,, 

tb^at an organization does not siB??ly adapt to a ^ready-made environigent but actual!/ has 

a^role in reshaping its environment, Karl Keick |ias argued: 

y < 

To say that the organization adapts to itseJf and to that which' i^ jriot itself, 
doesn''t. say much. Ke need t<j ^cnow specifically whdt is be i^g .adapted .to by what 
means. Until adaptation is localized^ and boundaries between inside knd outside are 
removed or ma<^e more explicit, it will be difficult to know very mucJ> about what an 
* organization is, what it does, or why 'it does it, (Weick, p 28) ^ 

In this case any atteiypt to clearly fix bdundaries would be further complicated by 
the fact that this i? 9 study of one part of an institution. The focus is on the QBC 
English Television' Service: the French, Northern, and International Services arc 
xronsfdered dnly inc^iiwrtfally, 'as is English Radio. Are these services **inside"? Is |he 
CBC's Head Offidlpart of the oYgajiiaation -for this study, or is it part of the settiijg 
in whic|vEnglish Teleyisipn operates? The distinctions would seem to be far less 
iijiportafff* than an. awareness of the continuous and, in the case' of the CBC, extensive 
interaction between ^he organizatidn and' its environment. * * 1 

Systems theory- models do n^it play an integral part in the analysis Sections' of this 
study, but they have provided useful pointers^to types of institutional characteristics 
to b^ considered, and they. have suggested schemes for the categoriMtion of observations 
an<f generalizations. A model derived from general ^y^tems theory which portrays an 
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Figure 5-3. M ODEL OF AN ORGANIZfiTIOM AS AN OPEN SYSTEM 
t ■ .1 



Input 



Transformation 



Feedback- 



•Environment. 



I Output . 



• An organization is an OPEN-SYSTEM because of its constant interaction with 
Its environment. 

INPUT is that which is imported into the organization from the environment. 
TRANSFORMATION is the process by which the input§ are changed into outputs. 
OUTPUT is the product or service which the system exports into its 
environment. 

FEEDBA-CK accounts for ;the cyclic nature of systems. Some of the system's 
outputs are sent back into the system as. new inputs. 

The>uts and bolts of systems theory is. INTERDEPENDENCE - the interlocking 
relationships between the' parts of a system and the whole system. 
Based on Goldhaber, pp 40-3. - 



Figure 5-4. MODEL OF THE CBC AS AH OPEN SYSJEM 
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organization as on open systjem is presented in Figure 5-3. Figure 5-4 applies that 
general oodei to the program decision making process in public broadcasting. It also 
changes the basis for system analysis from conventional "inputs" and "outputs" to the 
flow of information. Keick noted: 

One of the more promising ways of treating the environment is in terms of 
information. Rather than regarding the crucial ei^vironmentl qf organizations as 
consisting of raw materials and consumers of transformed raw materials, it seems 
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4 

possible tp ifgaiji a more complete view of what happens if we take information and' 
Beaning'as the pritical comaodities on which organi^tions operate, Vo which their 
processes are ' directed, and in terms of which their relations af^ established, 
c (Keick, p 28) ^ 



Figure B-'S/ OPEN SYSTEM MODEL-OF THE CBQ: |nTERFACE AND INTERNAL CHARACTERISTICS 
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The representation of the program decision making system presented in Figure 5-5 ii 
pbviously oversimplified and is not intended to be cofflprehensively representative. But 
it does give rise to certain observations about the relationship betwe^ .a public 
broadcasting organization audits public and about the institutional characteristics of 
such organizations. ' The farst such observation is that the relationship between the 
public broadcasting institution and its public is extremely" complex^ Thts fact affects, 
this study to the extent that only certain aspecjs of the relationship have b6en 
selected for comment. The second observation arising from figure -S-5 is' that it is 
possible to think of two set's of institutional characteristics. These have been termed 
••interface" and '^internal" characteristics- Interface, characteristics refer to tlie Ways 
in which the organization interacts with its sources- of input where t^ie institution 
comes into contact with its enviroranent. These characteristics are sometimes relatively 
visible from **outside." Internal characteristics, on the other hand, are difficult to 
perceive accurately 'from outside; they *refer to the inside workings of the drganizatibn; 
to the way in which elements of the institution respond to other internal elements. 

The. cfisctinction between interface and int.emal characteristics is somewhat 
artificial; in particular, the two sets ^of characteristics are highly interrelated. 
Nevertheless, , the concept x>f two* types o^ characteristics is a usefiil one. Public^ 
evaluation of the organization was based primarily on assessment of programming output 
and on observation of the institution at its interface with the public. Inteam^l 
cfiaracteristjkcs entered into such public, evaluations principally through reports jnade 'by 
."outsiders" by media columnists and by Parliamentary commissions and committees. 
Consideration of a d^tirtction between interface and internal characteristic^ makes 
possible "the isolation of those internal characteristics which are common to many types 
of organizations. ^ . " . " 

to a great extent the organizational hehaviour tradition findings describe the 
characteristics of, the behaviotir of individuals within organizations. Such findings 
principally explain the internal consequences of an organization's ^ environment, 
structure, and processes. ^ ^ 
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The analysis of. decision mSgjig processes is not entirely straightforward. Despite 
atteB^its to take all observable Ad reported factors into account, other factors laay be 
highly significant. One of the reviewers of the plan "for this study connented as 
follows: • • ' ^ . 

' . * . / - •■ 

. The decision-making process of a public organization is a nvost difficult thing 
to analyze. Besides the outside factors that you list correctly, there exist 
hidden and subjective motivations impossibie to pinpoint, but which, in the end, 
^ight outweigh the former. The decision taken may be righti and could^ be and 
oft^n is justified afterguards on rational ground — but it might be based on 
, reasons known only to the one who took the decision in the first place. 

On ,the other hand, and this may seem to contradict what I have just said; it- 
could* be aVgue^ that rarely is any one. person in possession* of every single jelement 
involved in/ dny given decision. This will appear particularly true at middle 
, uianagement levels. I will let you decide whether this is a strength or a vfeakness. 

The influence of hidden factors on the matters- treated in this stt^dy is considered 
to be a possibility more than a strength or weakness. Both the general nature of the 
observations made and the use of multiple instances as bases for those observations are 
considered to reduce the risk of serious analysis errors. But such a risk exists , and it 
is recognized. - ^ , . 
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^nadidn Public Brdadcasting Background 



Chapter 6 



The Cana^iafi Perspective 



4) COMMUNICATION AND CAJIADIAN NATIONHOOD 



The exietenoe of Canada, as a political and social entity, has always been 
heavily dependent upon effective east/west' cGrrrnmications . "Aiis is the Mstovical 
reason for the successive development of the' routes of the voyageyrs, cooBt^.to- 
coast railways, telegraph and telephone systems, ^broadcasting services, airlines, 
the Trans-Canada Highway and, most recently, a domestic satellite comunicdtions 
system. These systems, coimter-batancing \)the strong north/south pull of 
qontinentalism, have been essential for industrial and resource development, for 
the transmission and dissemination of ^^ormation, and for, the expression and 
sharing of sdcial and cultural values! - ^' 

- Proposals for a Camamicatipns Policy for Canadat k Position Paper 
of the Government of Canada, Inarch 19? Z (Green.Paper, p 3} 

^ Effective conmunication syst^ns nay well be *a^ more significant factor in~ the 
existence of C^ada, as a political and social entity, than- for any other iiation on 
earth. In any event, there^ ^are iew who would ^argiie with the government position 
paper's statemeiTt quoted above that the existence of the cotmtry has always been 
"heavily dependent" on effective- commznication systeriis. ^ * ' ' * ^ 

Although it will be argued in later chapters that "the 'CBC isn^'t *as linique it 
sojoetines 'likes to think it is,*^tKe fact remains that it is, in many. significant 
ways^ quite .unique. There are similarities between certain* of the .world'^s commercial 
njr9adCasting organizations, but /there is probably no* such thing as th^ "typical" 
public broadcasting institution. And if the* fs"^ the , CBC is not that typical 
institution.t ^ / • 

Many of the problems witJ\ which CBC English* Television found its^f c.onfronted, in 
early 1970s haa their origins at least SO years < earlier.^ And many of ^ its maior problems 
arose from, characteristics of Cdnada "as a political *and socrial entity*' that pre-date 
€onfedef.ation. Section ^(b3 sketches the geographic and population distribution 
characteristics of the country* Sections 6(c) *and 6(d) provide brief outlines, of 
Canadian history in general and pf Canadian broadcasting history.. This backpound 
materiil is intended primaril^y for those not already familiar with the Canadian^ 
situation. . I am not* an historian. Because of that, and becausie the background i^rovided 
here shduH be as objective as possiblie, sections 6(x:) and 6(d) draw heavily on the 
works of those who truly ape students of Canadiarf history. Rather than paraphrase their 
obserT^^itiqns, I» have quoted; extensively. * • 



6. The Ca n adian Pevspec^ve '■ "* " •. . , r^^r 

b) • THE CANADIAN SETTING * ' - ' 

Both the public and private elements which together constitute — ?'the Canadian 
broadcasting system" operate in an environment which is npiLiDnly historicklly but also 
geo^aphically and culturally unique. Certain aspects of the country's geography, of 
its population distribution, and of the distribution, of the population by language are 
of particular consequence to broadcasting. . ^ * » . ■ 



Geography 

Kenneth McNaught's HISTORY OF CANADA begins *with t he fo llowing paragraph: 

• - ' .'Z ^ ' * 

From the time of the earliest record^ Canada has been part of a frontier,, jjist 
as in her own growth she^has fostered frontiers. , The struggle of men and of 
metropolitan centres to extend and control those frontiers, as well as to improve 
life behind them, lies at the heart of Canadian history and geography determined 
many of the conditions of that struggle. y (McNaught, p.7) ' 

Figure 6-1 prpvides a basic outline map of the provinces and territories to serve 
as a framework for. these observations by J^lcNaught: 

Reaching from Atlantic to Pacific and flanked by huge islands on'eitKeTcoast, 
the half-continent exhibits shariily etched regions and substantial variations in 
climate. The most striking regional boundaries run along north-south lines, thus 
conveying the impression that the principal inhabited regions of the country are 
northward thnists of similar regions In the United States. On' the east coast the 
« Atlantic provinces of Newfoundland, Pgrince Edward ^flsland. Nova Scotia, and New 
; 4 Brunswick are , part of the rocky uplands of Appalachia Whose southern reaches, 
encompass the New England states. The St. Lawrence lowlands? which include the most 
southerly portion of the province of Quebec and the southern part of Ontario which 
thrusts like a ^ peninsula into Jwhat* is noiJ the .industrial heart of America, are 
similar in structure to northern New York stjite, Pennsylvania, Ohiq and Michigan. 
Beyond Lake Superior, and separated froji^^out^ern Ontstrio by a t'housand miles of 
roclc highlands, stretxrh the Cajiadlan prairies. Part of the immense interior pliin 
of the continent, reaching fi^m the Gulf of Mexico t*o the Arctic* Ocean *at the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River, ,the prairies are so integral a* section t)f a north-south 
•^regidn that it is still possible alohg" hundreds of nfiles qf the Canadian-American 
\ border* to be unsure of one's national location. Again, in the western Cordillera 
{principally in British Columbia and the Yulcon], fruit, and timber valleys, mountain 
ranges and mineral veins run unbifoken across the man-made frontier of .the 
forty-ninfh parallel. 7 .. * ' 

— £ o ev i den t is this pattern that for years Canadian histories,, economists and 
'geographers endorsed the thesis that the 'natural' forces' of the continent pointed- 
towaards political-economic integ ration of its parts. The popular, and even 
academic conclusion was that' the Canadian nation had been built in the- teeth of 
incredible geog raph ic obstacles. (McNaiight, pp 7-8) " ^ - 

Although assessments -of the importance of "the natural north-south pull of the" 
continent" differ, the*.absolute si?e of the land is an inescapable reality. Canada, at 
over 3.8^million square miles,, is the second^ largest coiintry by land area in the world. 
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Figure 6-3. > POPULATION STATISTICS: ^ • 

' PROVINCES. TgRRI^rORIES. CAPITALS , AND -SELECTED UR§AN CENTRES 



<» • 

PROVINCE / Centre 


Provincial 
population^ 


1 

cha3 . 

Population 


Proportion 
of Total 


Population ^ 

Density 
(Persons per- 
square mile) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver 
* Victoria * . 


2.185 .000 


1,082,000 
196>^00 


. 10 1 i * 




ALBERTA . \ 
* Edmonton 
Calgary 


'^1,628;D00 


496,000. 
403,000 


7. '5 %,. 


6,4 , . 


' SASKATCHEWAN ■ 

^ ppninr) 

1 lid 

Saskatoon 


926,000 


Id! nnn 
126-,000 


4.3 % 


,3.7 

♦ 


MANITOBA 

n 1 III! 1 1'CU 


988,000 


■ T 


4.6 % 


3.9 


ONTARIO 

* Toronto 

1 IGUm I 1 bUI 1 

St Catharines-Niagara 

London 

Windsor 


7,703,008 

> 


2,628,000' 
% AQQ nnn 

303,000 
i8&,0Qp 
259,000 


■ 35.7 % 

\ 

■ 


18.7 

* 


[Ottawa-,Huili " 




603,0Qj3' 


T 




QUEBEC . \^ 
^tontreal 
* Quebed ' i" • 


6,028,000 


2,743,000 


27.9 % 

1. 

' ■> 


1D",1 


NEW brunswiqk:^ V* 

\ Sa5nt' John 
* Fredericton 

^ t . : 


, ''635,0i)0 ■ 


' 107,000 
24,000 


2.9X 


* 22.4 

■ t 


NOVA SCOIIA 
* Halifax 


789,000 


.223,000 


^ 3.7 X . 


36.8 


"PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
* CHarlottetown 


112,000 


19,000 


0.5 % 


51.1 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

* St John's ■ 


522,000 

1 


132,000 


^-fit - 


3.3 

• 


YUKON 

• - * Whitehbrse 


1^,000. 


•* 

11,000 


0.1. « ■'. 


. 0.09 


'NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
* Yellowkuife- 


*35,000 


,6,000 


' 0.2 t • 


' 0.03 : 


'total - CANADA ' 


^1 ,568,000 




; 100 % 


5,6 


Notes: All fidiufes ■are fron)* the 1971 Census* of Canada.^ . 

2. * denotes provincial and territ</ria1 ^capitals. 

3. Urban cenfre population figures, are for "Census Nfctnopolltal Areas/ 

4. All -population. figures have been rounded ^to the nearest 1,0.00X ,^ 


« ' ' ' ■ ..^ • 

Sources: SC 1973b and SC 1973c. ' ' ^ \ \ 
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Population Density and'teographicaF Distribution . ' ' 

la.oid J970 the^population of .the wosld was e^tiiaated to be 3,632 millioh, of which 
321. zaillion liv^ in North America. Only a little over 21 nillion - were in Canada. 
Although the country has 6.8^ of the world^s land area, it has only 0.6% of the world's 
population.- , . , 

The population is, concentrated in the southern part of the counrty: about' 75% of 
,the population lives in urban areas concentrated within 100 miles of the United States 
•border, 90% within 200 .miles (on 12% of the land). ; * 

* * . ' * ♦ * 

The east -Vest belt of , popujlation along the international boundary is not 
continuous:, the population centres are %eparated from each otKer and strung together 
like beads on a string^; The concentration of population into urban centres is 
increasing: between 1966 and 1971 the urban population grew by 11 ^4%, ^d the cities 
over 100,000 expanded even laore rapidly. ^ ■ * * ' 

Each of. the population clusters is nearer to a large centre in the United States 
than it « is to a cluster-within Canada: Boston for the Atlantic provinces; New York for 




Land Area 
(Square Mile:s) 



Population 



Population Density 
, (Persons per 
^ Square Mile) 



Canada 

United States 
United Kingdom 
Japan 



^3,851 ,809 
3,615,122 
94,217 
145,71.1 



21 ,848,000 
208,842-,000 

55,798,000 
l06,958,00a 



5.7 
57;8 
592.2 
734.0 



Sources:^. Britanpica 1974b, p 558 and . C8C. 1974c, p 38. 
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the Ottawa-St., Lawrejce lowlands; Buffalo, Detroit, and^ Chicago, for the Great Lakes 
lowlands; Minneapolis- St. Paul for the Prairies; and Seattle, Portland", and Sah 
Francisco for the west coast (Brxtaiinica 1974a, p 723).' >' 

The population density distribution by^rea is shown in Figure 6-2 ♦ ; Virtually all 
land in the northern halves of Bi^itish Colujabi^,. Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Ontario, Quebec, and Newfoundland has a Bensity of -less than two persons^ , per squs^re 
oile* Figure 6^-3 provides population statistics for the pit^vinces and selected uri)an 
centres. The land nasses and populations of Canada, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Japan are' cocgpared. in Figure 6-4. 



Population Distribution by Language ^ ' ^ 

Just a5 the overall pattern of population distribution has in5>licati6ns for the 
coverage requirements of the Canadian broadcasting systeo, so too does the distribution 
of. the English and French cocjponents of the population. 
** . ' 

The 1971 Census reported the "nother tongue'* language of 60% of the population as 
English, of 27% as French, and of 15% as other languages. The geographical distribution 
of the ^two official langiiage grotips is not jinifona; 84% of the French Bother tongue 
laiiguge group lives in Quebec. The Census figures by province appear in Figure 6-5. 

The main elements of the "othet** Eother tongue coEq>onent of the population are: 

Gerjnan. - 561,000 (2-6% ' or the total Canadian population) , Italian - 538,000 ,(2.5%), 

Ukranian - 310,000 (1.4%), Indian and Eskiiao - 180,00d (0.8%), Dutch* 145,0r00 (0.7%); 

Polish - 135,000 (0.6%), and Greek - 104,000 (0.5%). (SC 1973a). ' ' 



Figure 6-5/. POPULATION BY MOTHER^TONGUE BY PROVINCE. 





Population within Province 
by Mother Tongue 


-As Proportion of the- 
Total 'Canadian Language 
Group Pofiulation 
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% ot Total 


% of Total 


Provincji / Territory 


% English " 


% French 


% Other 


English 


French 


British Columbia 


— ' ^ 

83 


2 


16 


14 ■ 




Alberta 


78 ^ 


3 


20 


10 




Saskatchewan 


• ..^74 ^ 


3" 


23 


5 


1 


Manitoba ' 


• / 67 V 


. 6 


27 


, , 5 


1 


Ontario 


78 


•' . - - 


•16 


"46 


8 


Quebec 


13. 


81 • 


'6 


6 . 


84 


New Brunswrck * ' ' 




34 


1 . 


. • 3 


4 


/ Nova' Scotia 


93 


- 5 


2 


6- 


' 1 


Prince Edward Island 


92 


• 7, ' 


• 1 


1 


0:1 


NewfoundlancI 


99 • 


1 


1 


• 4 ■ 


0.1 


Yukon 


83- 


.2 / 


- 14 


O.'l 


O.Ol 


Northwest Territories 


47 ' 


3- 


, 50 


0.1 


■ 0.02 


TOTAi - CANADA 


' 60 


27 


13 


10.0 


100 



Examples: - English is the mother tongue of 78 % of tbe population of Ontario. 

- Ontario accounts for 46 % of -th& English mother tongue populatlort* 
of Canada,. 
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c) Hlin?RICAL OVERVIEW *' ' » ' " 

This sumary, by the notea Canadiajj'lustoriah, Raz&ay Cob):, is fixwi- ^CANADA rl974^ 
published by Statistics panada. ! • " . ' 

? s» ' * ' ' ' r 

Canada is an independent nation in Kofth.Asierica coi^sed of two predoainint 
linguistic and cultural groiq>s^ ^>?rench and English. To these aa>or grqt^s, and. to 
,the saall native population* of Indians and Inuit:, have been added 0ver.^;tlie last 
hundred years jaany thousands of inpigrants representing ^e major Bira^tsh cultures^ 
For the aost part ;these ' isnigrant groups have associated themselves idth* the 
English-speaking coaounity, tioiigji aaintaining many Aspects of their aother cultures-^ 
The country, has thus never been a homogeneous melting pot, but has rather had the 
aspect of a cultural niosaic in which .the aajor pattern is traced in the colours of 
the French and English cultures. . , , 

>fach of t he country^ s history can viewed as a continuing search for 
accomodation ^d co-operation between the two nalor cultural coiaaunities . and the 
integration of newconers into the basic* pattern. . At the saae time^ as this internal ' 
accomodation has been working itself out, the country has passed through a dual 
, process^ of self-definition in "relation to the outside * world . The first of these 
processes has been th'e evolution of the country fron the*status of a" colony ydthin 
the British Entire to t^e starture of independe^it nationhood within the., Comqpnwealth. 
The - second oore subtle and often aore, difficult process has been in defining and 

^ defending its independence in relation to the power and ' prestige of its enoxtKms 
neighbour, the United States/ TTitfse two thenies of ^internal bicultural accoB»odation 

^ and External self-definition underlie and 2^ffect*nearly every other^ developoent in 
the Canadian past: patterns of settleaent, institutional growth; econiwaic 
developnent, foreign policy, cultural evolution ♦ . * • * 

, From the earliest beginning the French and English established conpeHtive 

settlements and trading . centres It . wscs-this competition, and the Hvalrytof 

France and Britain in Europ^, which ultimately 'brought *war and* the downfall of the 
French entire in North Amerixia. But before that event ^ook plade New France had sunk 
deep roots ^long the banks of the St. Lawrence and in Acadia.../ 



By the 1740*s French-English rivalry in Europe, North America/ and elsewhere 'in 
the ^rld brought the beginnings of a war that was to spell ^tke end of New France. 
The final phdse of that war began in 1754 an^ wa^ concluded by the Treaty, of Paris 'in 
1763 when France *s major North Amer^cdh' possessions were ceded to the British. . » \ ' 

^ . The British, Conquest ^of Canada, a thajor ^vent in the country ^s , history, 
temporally united North America under the British flag. Within two defcades that 
unity was permanently destroyed by the success of the American War of Independence. 
Yet in the intervening period the French -^pelkirtg inhabitant^ of Canada^ numbering 
about 70,000 at the time of the Conquest, had continued to exhibit their capacity to 
survive. V Faced with^ growing unrest 'in the thirteeii colonfes, the British authorities 
in Canada 'gave' ii>, an ^ early -attempt to assimilate* their new subjects and granted 
recognition, in the . Quebec Act of 1774, to , the major institutions .of the ' 
French-speaking community: its civil "laws, its^ seigneuri^l sVstera, its Roman 
Catholic Xeligious Organization. The efforts of the revolting colonies to add Canada 
and Nova Scotia *to their cause failed. But during and after the war thousands pf 
Loyalists fled northward, settling in Nova^* Scotia^ what was later, to become New 
Brunswick, and to Canada froth in the Eastern Townships and the westeiai region of the 
colony north of Lake • Chitario, /It was in th'is fashit>n that the first substantial " 
group of English-speaking settlers established themselves in the predominantly 
Fr^ch-speaking British colony. Here .was the beginning of the pattern 6f Canada's 
future development . . , . • * 
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the mddle of the hinete^th century the British /colonies in North Anerica 
Canada, Kova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward. island, and Newfoundland wer^e 
ready to Dove haltingly toward a new stage in the^r constitutional developaent. Each 
colony separately /aced an increasing burden of public expenditure in th^a^ge of 
canal and railway building. Each, too, \^as faced with linited narkets, since the 
coaing of free^ trade in Britain had ended their preferejitial treatiaent within ^the 
Enpire. ^n the Canada^ there * was the . additional problem of growing political 
deadlock and threatening cultural conflict in a union based upon' equality of 
representation for eath of the two sections [wiiich -^eventually becaise Quebec and 
Ontario]. And, finally, in. the 1860*s, /there was the threat of an increasingly 
hostile United States just emerging fron its bloody ciVil war. ili£&e^events ^ plus 
the encouragenent, of Britain anx\ous » to reduce its cOEaitnaents in North America, 
resulted in a decision in 1865 to'DOve toward a federation e of all British i*orth 

Aiae?ric3. , • « . ' » - , 

" / . ^ • ^ • ^ 

That federation was partly -achieved on July i, 1867,' when the" Canadas, .Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick joined together in Confederation under the British North 
America Act. J.. The constitution was a highly centralized federal scheme which* nade 
'the central govemnent clearly dominant,, but left to the provinces those zaatters 
which they considered to be of purely local concern. The French and Ehglish 
languages were Established as official in the federal Parliament, its records, and 
^its courts, apd the Province of Quebec was al^o recognized as an officially* bilingual 
province . ' • ' ♦ ^ 

Once the basic structure was 'established, the federal ^n^rvative govemsent, 
led by Sir John A. Macdonald, proceeded to* develop ^wlicies ft fill out the skeleton. 
TheL railway, binding together the various far-flung^ sections, was the first 
developmental policy, . But along vliSh it were immigration prograns to populate the 
open spaces with agricultural settlers and a policy of tariff protection, ahriounced 
in 1879, to ^ievelop. a Canadian industrial system. It was the Slacdonald government's 
determination to build a national economy' on an' east-west axis independent of t.he 
4Jnited States ' ' * ' i ' - 

" ^ ^e Laurier years {1896-1911],. for ail ttheir ^ prosperity, witnessed the 
beginnings df serioiJs cultural, sectional, and class confli^cts. Relations between 
English- and French-speaking- Canadians ^ad been worsened by,, the, hanging of Louis 
Riel, with whom the French .Cpadian identified {in Manitoba in 1885]. Then came 
Attacks upon the Frendh language and Catho^lic separate schools in, "Manitoba and the 
Northwest in -the '1890 ^'s . I^aurief successfully smoothed over this latter crisis, but. 
c^ltural relations were also strained by Canadian involvement in the BOer War^and the 
long pre-war debate over the country's place in Imperial affairs. French Canadians, 
on the whole, were reluctant to be^ involved .in Imperial affairs, while many English 
Canadians identified Canadian interests with those of the. Empire especially ' sin9e 
the. Empire provided a protective umbrella against the United States. This 
developiUent reached its culmination in 1917 when the country, which had entered the 
war united, was split culturally over the issue of conscfiption for overseas service. 

Sectional discontents were present especially in the Prairie West. This region, 
almost exclusively agricultural, felt that the national^^ economic policies Were 
designed primarily for the industrial ^areas. .of central Canada. The defeat of a 
proposed reciprocity arrangement with the United States in the election of 1911 left 
the West in a mood of discontent which* manifested itself only after the war in the 
form of the farmer's -Progressive Party. Class tensions v^re' apparent in the growth 
of labour organization under the '^leadership* of thie Tirades and Labour Council of 
Canada^ The. end of the war also^ saw lajbour conflict flare, in ^ a general strike in 
Winnipeg in the spring of 1919. ' * * ,^ • *• 

Canada emerged frpro thenar, in which she h^ played a' substantial part, with., a 
new ^$ense of national' pride. That pride was transformed,- in £he postwar years, into 
a quest for a status of equality within the new British Commonwealth...* The Statute 
of Westminster in 1*931 provided the' legal definition of Canadian autonomy. 
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The.Gre^t Depression' brought serious dislocation of the Canadian econosy; heavy 
ijnenployseiit,^ and nw jaoveJaerips of social protest/! tn Quebec this discontent, 
expressed Itself iif a new party.c^lled ^the, "Union nation^le" while elsewhere in 
Canada especially in the Kest. the Social Credit and Co-operative Coisaoowealtli 
Federation part^ies cade a marked ixmact. . * • • C 

.The war and i>ostwar, years .were a period of great prosp'eritfy an'd econoElic growth 
ft)r , Canadians, Again Canada played ^ inportant 'part in th* war and its unity was 
. only.brierly threatened, again over the Cohscrtption issue. . K.L.M, King's ret ir^ent 
in 1^49 and his rejjlaceoent by Louis St, I^urent xiarked an easy transition to postwar 
prosperity, toch of this new growth was finaiiced by American direct * investment so 
that prosperity was bought at the price -pf increasing Aoerican control oF'the 
Canadian econway. Since this^ cane at S xise i^en^ Canada was noving into -closer" 
Europea3>(K/trO) and Korth Anerican (.NQRAD), nilitary alliances with ti^e United States 
son| Canadians, began 'to worr): about the co^mtxy's future. It was this concern, added 
to a growing dissatisfaction, in several of t|ie provinces over Ottawa^s c^ralist 
policies, that brought the Conservative John Die*tenbaker to power in 19^57 
* * . ' ' ' . t * 

^ The;Diefenbaker years were marked by a growing 4ebate over Canada-U.S. relations 
a|id> more particularly;- the revival of nationalism in Quebec under the guise of a 
"quiet revolution. This latter event included a whole series of measures meaiit to 
^modemi^e Quebec society now transformed by accelerated industrialism, * With • 
« increasing frequency and intensity many . prominent French Canadians expressed 
dissatisfaction with their status .wi;:hin Confedeication end iJegan asking that Quebec 
be given more autonomy as a province and that French be given greater recognition 
throughout Canada, In 1963 Lester Pearson's minority Liberal government .established 
a Royal Commission on Bilingualism and^ Bi cultural ism to examine this question^ Four 
years later, lafter the centennial celebrations ^ 5fr. Pearson proposed a ^series of 
federal -provincial discussions to examine • and reform He constitution in general! 
This task is being continued under the direction of his successor, Pierre * Elliott 
Trudeau, whose Liberal Party was giv^n a majorit}^ in the general election of 1968. 

; The first four ^ears of the^Trudeau government saw continued, but ultimately 

• unsuccessful; cbnstltut^onal negotiations. In October 1970 the' goverftnent responded 
to the Icidnappijfg of a British diplomat, and the^^idnapping and murder ,of a'^Qpebec- 
cabinet minister, by the "Front de la Liberation de Quebec" by proclaiming the Kar 
Measures Act. Some changes in foi-eign^ policy were designed to affirm- Canadian 
^scTvereignty and^. -.redOce the cou^itry's military commitment in Europe, Increasingly 
however, econor^ic problems took precedence over, all othfers with inflation and 
unemployment ^reating seri^ous difficulties When, the government asked- for a renewed 
mandate m October 1972 the electorate replied in an uncertain voice: M liberals 
107 Conservatives, 31 N.D.P.^ [Kew Democratic P^ftyJ, 15 Socia^l Credit, Tlndependent 
and. 1 « withouf party affiliation.- Once again instability and uncertainty 
characterized the political scene, • reflecting economic problems,, ethnic tensions', and 
regional conflicts^: (Cook, pp 31-7; emphas^^ addend) 

subsequent election. In JuLy 1974, returned the Trudeau goves:nment to power wijh 
a clear majority. . ,But -at, the same tame n^w stresses — having to do vith federal - 
taxation of. the petroleum industry which is concentrated '^in Alberta, and ^with an 
official languagesjbill in Quebec — werfe being applied to Confederation, 

d) BROADCASTING HISTORY v ' • . , ?f 

^> . : ■ : /■ ' ■ 

Dertfilfed histories of the deveiopmen^ of brpadcastipg in Canada aVe provided in THE 
STRUGGLE F^OR .NATIONAL BROADCASTING IN CAIIADA, by E. Austin Weir, and ^ in THE -POLfTICS OF 
CANADIAN. ^BROADCASTING, 1920-1951, . Frartk W. Peers. This section quote/ extensively 
from/*The Origins of of Public Broadcasting in Canada, an article by- Margaret Prang 
which appeared in, the March, 1965 islue of THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. ^ 
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Oevelopjpen^s to ' 1932 ^ ' . > * 

decisive role pfayed by the federal government in the first fifty years of 
the C^iadian endeavour to "^create 'a nation around a trans-continenta]^ system of 
^transportation has been tlie subjc^ct of frequent coament. Although sose historians 
*hav$ overeii5)ha&iied ^e distinctiveness of the role of govemiaent intervention in 
Canadian "eoonoEiie lifeT ii is^ sfill true that ^tate initiative has played a l^ger 
part in the natidn's economc growth than.^ is the case in most countries in the 
Americas and western Eiferope^. Two conditions haVe Jbeen primarily responsible for the 
extefit of state,- ^n'tervehtipn in 6anada: 'the inability or reluctance of private 
enterprise to take the business risks imposed by the vast extent and small population 
oS the country, ^d'^e willingness of irffluential groups of Canadian?, to use the 
power of the dominion government in the search for national Security in the face of 
economic and |)Olitical threats from the Onited States , 

hhile the Canadian economic, structure was being bui^t and maintained 
precariously against the ^southward pull o£ the American giant there were always 
Canadians,, frcsa the^tiie c^' the short-irived Canada Firit movement onwards, ;^ho' 
declared that railways * an4, .tariffs were, not an end in themslves, but rather the 
material , basis for Jthe growth of a uniquely Canadian culture. Yet by the e^nd of 
World War I, when a degree of economic stability h^ been .achieved, the^e^was little 
evidence oi that northern flowering for -which a new generation of nationali^s 
looked. Only in the painting of the Group of Seven was there an art t?hat could be 
considered "Canadian" • * ' • 

• Despite the meagre cultural achievements of Canadians the postwar generation of 
nationalists, . especially young intellectuals, were firm in the conviction that the 
political Comsuriity, whose independent existence had been recognized by the rest of 
the world at the Peace Conference and in the League of Nations, was the bearer of a^ 
distinctively Canadian way of Jife which would soon find adequate artistic and. 

' intellWtual epcpression Throughout the * first postwar decade national 

organizations were bom with a frequency unprec^ented in C^madiati history, while Old 
ones took on ' fresh "(ritality. . • — ;^ 

Ironically, just when an increasing nurilji^ of Canadians were involved _in the 

activities- of flourishing nation-wide enterprises a revolution in communications — 

was threatening the clearer delineation of a Canadian identity. The advent of radio 

broadcasting, a^ a potential mediym .of communication with every .home .on the^ 

continent, added a new and *al arming dimension ta Canada'* s relaJionsT with the United 

States. Nevfer before had the "undefended "bcJundary" presented sUch an open "door tor 

cultural annexation. ' 'r ^ * / ' 

# ' ' • 

By 1930 the whole settled ai'ea-of Canada was within regular range of American^ 
, radio stations, while only about "60 per ceAt ^ the total Canadian^population was 
able to, hear Canadian programmes oif any regular basis.. ^» C)ne-half of .the total 
power in Carfada was concentrated in Toronto* 4jid Montreal and several of these * 
stations devoted a high proportion of their time to, relaying American programmes 
sponsored by American commercial interests doing! business in Canada; the Maritime 
provinces had only 5 per cent, and Briti;^h- Columbia 4 per cent oi the broadcast in ging 
power in Canada. Not only were; Canadian stations .weak in power, but they had 
access to only six clear channels, shared eleven others with American stations, and 
.were frequently drowned out by tlieir more powerful Although Canadians had produced 
some prograAnes of high quality there was general consent irf Canada that the standard 
of Canadian ^pxogramir^es of all kinds ^as inferior; Canada could not -compete either 
wfth 'Amos,.^n' Andy or the Chicago Symphony, 'and evei? when thfey could get Canadian 
prigraipmes .mo^t Canadians preferred American broadcasts. The net result was that at 
.the end 0f th6 twenties at least 80 per cent of the programmes listened to hy 
Cfanadians were of ''American o'rigii^. " ... ' 

Under these conditions the Liberal^ government of Mackenzie King^was faced^ with 
mounting discontent from many/ quarters over the ,coijten; and reception of radio 
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programes in Canada., Ntoreover, the govemnent was frequently under attack for 
allegedly acting,' through powers residing in the Department of Marine, as^ religious 
and political censor in issuing licences for transoitters . During. the parliaraentaiy 

session of 1928 [it was] indicated that the govemsent was favourably inclined 

Howard the es^blishment oft a Crown company, similar to the British Btoadcasting 
Corporation, to.place the Control 6f b^adcksUng beyond political influence. Since 
the govemnent^ did npt possess the information needed to establish a new policy, it 
proposed to aippoint \xoyal commission to advise parliament on the future control, 
organization, and financing of broadcasting.* The Conservatives supported this 
decision, pleading that memberV of th^ commission be' non-partisaiv and -capable of 
studying seriously a question which, according to Sir George Perley, "affects 
everybody in this country." ♦ The only outright criticism came from J.S. Koodsworth, 
who argued that no commission was needed, since the plight of Canadian radio was well 
known and provided all the incentive needed to allow the government to proceed at 
once with the establishment of public ownership of broadcasting. Koodsworth conceded 
that there were certain dangers in eovemment control, but declaimed he would "rath"ir 
trust our own C anadian government than trust these highly organized private 

cbmmercial companies in the United States" 

f ^ - * , 

Eventually, on December 6, 1928, the government announced the personnel of the 
commission: Sir John Aird, president of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, as chairman; 
Charles Bowman, editor of a Liberal newspaper, the CTTTAKA CITIZEN; and Dr. August e 
Frigon, Director of Technical Education for the province of Quebec. After studying 
broadcasting in the United States, ^Britain, and several European countries, the 
commission submitted its report to the government on September 11, 1929. Despite 
diversity of opinion among Canadians about broadcasting methods, the commissioner's 
reported "unanimity on one* fundamental- question — Canadian radio listeners want 
Canadian bro5dcasj:ing.J' To satisfy this demand Vie commission r.ecommended the 
formation of a broadcasting company "vested with all the powers of a private 
esterprise, its s-tatus and duties corresponding to those of a public utility." The 
company would derive its revenues from licence fees, indirect advertising, and 
^ovem^ent subsidy. Provinciral interests were to be protected by the appointment of 
provincial directors who would have "full control" of programmes broadcast within 
their respective provinces. T^e public company would own land .operate ail radio 
stations, and would build seven 50,000 watt ^stations spaced across the country to form 
the* core of a natlacal network capable of providing service to all Canadians. The 
system being recommended for Canada was obviously a modification of that provided in 
^he British Broadcasting Corporation, tlie most important departures from the British 
practice- being the recognition of Canada's federal structure and the provision for 
indirect advertising: sponsorship of programmes was to be permitted but no direct 
promotion of specific products would be allowed over -the air. * 

Initally,* public response to the Aird Report, especially in the press, both 
Liberal and Conservative, was generally favourable, but .within weeks of the 
publication of the repo^ came the great ma^fcet crash of the autumn of 1929. 
Consideration of -broadcasting policy was pushed asid?^n the face of more obviously 
urgent matters of public policy..., * ' v - 

[in the 1930 federal general election, R.B. Bennett's Conservatives defeated thfe 
Liberal government.] Although many individual Conservatives favoured public 
ownership of , radio the hostility of* the new millionaire to jjublic ownership in 
general was well known.. In addition to »the uncertainties arising from the 
Conservative victory supporters of public broadcast^ing faced the i;ievitable > 
reluctance of the government to embark on nen expenditures o^ public funds during a 
depression. Although the work ,of the Aird Commission had done much to convince 
Canadians that public radio was desirabl^e^ the prob'ability that the ^cqmmission 's 
recommendations would be shelved seemed. high. In the au^ymn of 1930 a g^up of 'young ' 
Canadians, determined that th^ chlnge in government^ -^nd the exigencie*s of the 
depression must not be allowfed.to impede the implementation of the Aird Report. As 
the instrument of their endeavour ta r^lly the diverse organizations and individuals 
who feared that delay would enable "interested commercial groups with strong American 
affiliation's to gain control" of- ^the Canadian air," they formed ^the Canadian Radio 
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League The League was conceived by Grahan Spry, National Secretary of the 
Association of Canadian Clubs, sometime during 1930 and began to take form early in. 
October of that year at "an infonaal meeting in the Ottawa home of Alan Plaunt.^ The 
spirit of this undertaking was welL illustrated by the slogan Spry used at the top of 
a letter written, at this time to Brooke Claxton, with whom he had already* discussed 
the project; "Britannia rules the waves shall Columbia rule the wavelengths ?** 



From the outset the organizers of the Radio League were fully aware of the 
crucial role that French Canada would play in the radio issue and they gave careful 
thought to^ the best means of securing^ the support of representative' French ' 
Canadians. .7. Contrary to their original expectations, it proved more difficult for # 
the promoters of the League to form an active local committee^ in Toronto than in - 

Montreal The refusal of F,R. MacKelcan to jgin the executive committee was a 

blow . which the-, officers of the League laboured for some w^ks to rfeverse^.^. . 
MacKelcan feared that a b^ on advertising might deprive Canadian listeners of "the 
marvellous programs we are getting from such orchestras as the Philadelphia, 
Philharmonic and Boston"' without providing acceptable alternatives. Although 
somewhat mollified by the declarations of Spry and Plaunt that Ameri<fan concerts need 
not be excluded from any Canadian network and in agreement with them that ^he B.B.C. 
had been of enSrmous service to music in Britain, MacKelcan remained unconvinced. He 
argued that the impressive results achieved in Britain were due to the highly 
centralized structure of tl^e B.B.C. rather than to public ownership in itself; the 
(decentralization of control and of production facilities proposed by the Aird Report 
and apparently endorsed by the Canadian Radio League would threaten the standard of \ 
musical performance and public taste in Canada. In contrast to Britain, Canada ''\ 
lacked "a generally recognized Metropolis in which all would agree that the major 
broadcasting activities should be concentrated." There was no doubt in MacKelcan's 
mind that any unbiased observer would recognize Toronto as the most important musical 
centre in the country but if the League's proposals were adopted "this natural 
concentration of broadcasting ... would disappear ... ^nd the small sum available ... 
would largely be dissipated by spreading tjie expenditure over a large number of 

broadcasting centres.. In short, w^ will probably find ourselves in the. position of 

seven men tryitig to cover themselves <3n a ^old night with one blanket." 

MacKelcan's queries about the degree of centralized control to' be practised were 
difficult questions which the proponents Of public broadcasting would have ^ preferred 

not to face publicly for the moment Th^ fAirdI ooim^ssi oners had all been aware 

that if their report was to be accepted all they had to make some concessions to 
.the strong provincial feeling of the time , ^no less evident in Ontario, than in Quebec; 
nor could they ignore the *fact that constitutiona^lly, education, which public 
broadcasting would serve, was under provincial control > 

The Radio League enjoyed the support of most of the. Canadian press farm and 

labour organizations national organizations of a more general character the 

Canadian Legion and the Imperial Order^of the Daughters of the Empire... the Native 
Son% ^of Canada and the Women's Institutes...*, educational bodies from the Royal 
Society to a host of local\home and school clubs. [and] Roman Catholic, bishops 

and the leaders of the major protestant churches Whatever the special emphasis 

of this wide variety of interests one theme ran through all their arguments; a 
system of public broadcasting would inform * Canadians from coast to <?oast of the 
aspirations and problems of various regions and groups in the community and provide a 
forum for the discussion of national issues and a medium for the development of a 
national consciousness that was at present entirely, lacking.-... 

By the end of January, 1931 ... the Bennett government had become convinced that 
radio, at least in Canada^ was by nature a monopoly, although it had not yet decided 
whether that monopoly should /be public or private. Just at this point complications 
inherent in the Canadian federal system arose to produce a delay in bringing ^the 
issue to a conclusion. * 



In claiming, control of radio, for the provinces Premier L.A. Tascher'aiSpf Quebec 
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was- endeavouring to further his ©ore general war oi^ Ottaw, a war in' which the major 
battleground was the development of St. Lawrence water power. Shortly, Ontario, New 
Brunswick, and Manitoba announced their intention <f£ joining Quebec in an appeal to 
th^ courts.... The Supreme Court of Canada decreed'^dn favour jof the. Dojainion and thp 
radio case was then taken by the province of ^Quebec to the Judicial Comaittee of the 
, Privy Council [in London].,.. . . , 

Within a week of the Privy Council's decision of February 9/1932, that 
' exclusive control of radio lay with the federal goyemment. Prime Minister Bennett 
told the House of Commons that the government would shortly appoint a special 
committee of the House to advi&e parliament on the establishment of a system "to 
ensure from Canadian sources a^ complete and satisfactory a service as the present 
development of radio science will permit"..., ^ 

The precise date of Bennett's conversion to the principle of public broadcasting' 
remains obscure, but he clearly was highly sympathetic^ by the time of the appointment 

of the special committee of the'House Not long before the committee was due to 

begin its hearings Spry received a sudden phone call one evening from Prime Minister 
Bennett. Bennett reported that at'^a recent meeting of the cabinet some anxiety had 
been ^^cpressed that there had not been more evidence of public opinion on the radio 
issue from the' Prairie provinces. Could Spry ' do something about it? Spry 
iumediately made arrangements to go west.... 

Before the parliamentary debate on- the [special committee's] report Bennett 
;asked the members of the Conservative caucus to write to him, expressing their views 
on radio policy. Apparently he received few replies, but all of these either opposed 
the recommendations of the committee oT urged delay in their implepientation. Most of 
^ the witers seem -to have thought that a national, bilingual radio system •was being, 
proposed', for the reason most frequently given for hostility tq the report was the 
alleged objection of English listeners to hearing French on the radio, or the danger 
that the French would demand more than their fair share of radio, time. t Clearly these 
members were not -representative of the caucus, and came quickly into line once 
government policy was declared. The House adopted' the report of the Special 
Committee with only one dissenting vpte (a Liberal).;*.. 

The new broadcasting act seemed to be a substantial victory for the supportfers 
of publi.c ownership and control* In its provision for a network of high-powered 
stations, in the allocation to a coimnissipn K>f power, to control and regulate all 
broadcasting in Canada, including programmes and advertising, to acquire any or' all 
existing stations in Canada through purchase or, appropriation, and to prohibit the 
establishment of privately operated chains, the act provided a potential framework 
for a genuine public system. Yet the act al^o contained features which fell short of 
the lyopes of the Radio League. Th^ Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commj.ssion was a 
fuU-time three-man commission appointed directly by the government and responsible 
both for the determination of policy and for the actual management of the national 
system. This body bore no resemblance to the much larger, voluntary ^oard of 
Governors advocated "by the Aird Commission and the Radio League, which was intended 
to have only general oversight over 4)olic/, leaving the management of broadcasting to 
professional staff. Further, the act provided tor^a ^2.00 licence fee rather than » 
the $3.00 fee regpired by the Radio League scheme, m 1932 few Canadians realized*^ 
what was to become painfully clear in the ensuing four years — that the commission 
was top dependent on the government and that the financial provisions were so limited 
that the national network was only partially constituted. Local private stations 
jjfere therefore allowed to' proliferate to an extent unforeseen either by the Aird 
Commission or the Radio League^, T\\e politicans were for the present content. During 
the debate on the broadc.isting' bill, Ernest Lapointe, speaking for the Liberal 
opposition, and J.S. Woodsworth for the independent group, associated themselves 
warmly with Prime Minister Bennett'^ assertion that public ownership was the only 
'.means of assuring "complete Canadian control of broadcasting from Canadian sources 
... so that ... national consciousness may be fbstered and sustained -and national 
unity ... ^strengthened." Privately, Bennett was still declaring his abhorrence of 
public ownership, except under the most unusual ,cir-cumstances. . . . 
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' Thus a ti^itional "Can&dian" solution iiad b'een accepted in response to a new 
version of the class^ic Canadian dilegn^. Regional and racial divisions had yielded 
to a national unity > long in the process of erovth^ but brought to a fresh 
consciousness by a new teerican threat As lit earlier Canadian enterprises ther 
was no conniitBent*to public ownership in principle, }>ut once convinced that the 
choice was between "the State or the United Spates," nost Canadians of the thirties 
had a ready answ«- For-sone the .choice was laade easier by the realization that in 
the jsarket condition^ of the tiae 'the financial sta3;es were not w6rth a major battle, 
or that their aaterial interest would be best served by govemisent action to maintain 
the east-west communications axis. Strictly econoaic factors similar to those, which 
; involved the govemnent in the building of the C.P.R'. played a part. The decisive 
force' was national feeling.^, thus the radio policy of the 1930*s was proof that 
Canadians had created a national identity and were prepared to use a new medium of 
communication to protect and. nourish it. (Prang, pp 1-31; emphasis adcied). 



The Xlanadian Radio Broadcasting Commission ' » * 

> * 

The following excerpts are from tBC A BRIEF HISTORY AND BACKGROUND, published by 
the CBC in 1970. ' • 

In four years, the CRBC accomplished a lot. , It offered ambitipus and largely 
Canadian , programming in two. languages. Its studios and transmitters were modernized 

^ and some new facilities were set up, including a shortwave receiving station to relay 
programs frofii Britain. Engineering and coverage surveys wer^. conducted, and 
technical assistance was given to many 'private stations to improve broadcast quality 
and reception* Technical regulations were dev-eloped and enforced. Some of the 

•frequency conflicts with the United States were resolved, to Canada's advantage...*. 

But right from the starts the Commission was severly handicapped by lack of 
roon^, ^lack of independence, and the inadequacy of thQ commission id^a itself, which 
asked so much of just three men.... * ^ . • 

' In 1936, the .national network still reached Ifess than half the population. It* 
operated "only ^he evenings and on Sunday afternoons, because wire connections, 
even for a few hours a day^ took Something like a quarter of the Commission's total 
expenditure, Frencji a^id English listeners had tp share this limited service, with 
the result th^tt both felt deprived. Programming was affected too.... 

The Commission couldn't ^ttract some* of the staff it needed, because its 
personnel 'were subject to the Civil Service .^Act, which restricted salary scales and 
called for Ministerial approval of appointments. Also, the ' Commissioners were 
expected to direct both policy and operations — difficult in any field, but 
especially so in national network*broadcasting. 

Several* attempts were made to correct the situation. In lr33,- legislation was 
- passefi to remove senior Commission staff from Civil Service v age r-estrictions. * In 
^ 1934, a Parliamentary committee on broadcastinjg recommended amoi g other things that a 
. general manager --a broadcasting expert be appointed to . takje charge of the 
operational" side of the CRBC. This did not lead to legislati(n, however. In 19^6, 
under another gdvemment, another Parliamentary^ broadciasting coimittee was appointed, 
to report on the CRBC, the overall system, and the BxoadcastingjAct . . . . ^ 



In its general recommendations, the 1936 committee supported sgme of the 1934 
findings and went even further. It suggested: L 

- that a public corporation modelled more closely on the! lines of a private 

corporation be, set up to replate the. CRBC, • * I 

t^that the corporation Fjave ,an experienced broadcasting^executive as general manager. 
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and as policy directors a non-partisan board of nine "men of broad outlook" 
. representing all parts of .Canada, 
^ - tfiat the corporation have "substantially the powers now "enjoyed by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation," pliis exclusive control over all networks and. the 
programs and advertising of all private stations, 

- that the corporation have full internal control of it-s staff and their conditions 
of employment, 

- that the carporatipn recommend to the government pn all licensing and related 
matters, such as power increases and frequency assignments, but that routine 
technical regulations and their enforcement be directly handled by a government 

^ department, as the Aird Report had recommended, and 

- that 'the Corporation be authoriz^td to borrow from the government for capital fixnds 
to build new stations. 

In all these ways the corporation wa5 to be different from the CRBC.^ Yfhat was 
hoped for was a new and more flexible agency, but one still b^sed on the idea of 

. public ownership and control. In fact, the committee specifically reaffirmed "the 
principle of complete liiiitionalization <>f radio broadcasting in Canada. Pending ... 

, this,*... the fullest co -iteration should be maintained , between the corporation and 
the private stations." ' , • * 

A new Broadcasting Act,^based on the committee's recommendations, took effect on 
Novembei- 2nd, 1936. It created the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. (CBC 1970a, 
pp 7-9; emphasis added) . , ^ ' ' ' 



The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation * " 

The following excerpts are from A HISTORY OF JOURNALISM IN CANADA, by W.H. 
Kesterton. ~ * 

The CBC received -much greater independence and more clearly defined 
responsibility ♦than did its unhappy predecessor. The Corporation's accomplishments - 
have been many. It established a network of stations, which made varied programmes 
available to nearly all -Canadians in a country of vast area. The network consisted 
of* basic CBC stations and private-station affiliates that served five time zones 
until 1949 and six time zones after Newfoundland joined Confederation. During the 
Second World War a French -language network was established, and the existing 
English-language network was made into two networks, tlie T^s-Canada and the 
Dominion, although the latter were united ^gain in 1962, after television viewing had* 
reduced radio listening. . > «* " • . 

If the depression delayed the growtli of national publicly-owned radio, it also 
limited the development of private broadcasting*. But the postwar decade saw a 
proliferation of private radio stations. Vhe period waf also' marked by financial 
difficult)^ for, the C^BC. OriginaLly intended to bo self-supporting, the Corporation 
found itself unable to meet the c^!^st of expanding its facilities through the limited 
income from receiver licences; from 1951 onwards it became dependent on parliamentary 
subsidies . The liceaces were abolished in 1953. In particular, the advent, of 
television brought voracious demands on the public budget. 

From one standpoint, the .introduction of the new jnedium was a major 
accomplisKment. Beginning in mid- 1952 Ca^tada adopted television more quickly than 
any other country in ^ the world. By the end of 1955, she had become in many respects 
. the world's second television , country in terms of programme's, ^number of stations, 
network service, extent of coverage, and per capita ownership* of sets. Montreal 
became the fourth and Toronto the fifth largcj^t wprld TV production centre. The 
"Corporation gave the world's largest French television service in. terms of , 
sets-irt-use and production of programmes. . . • . * 
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Such achievements did not protect the sys-tem from criticism. Critics who. seemed 
to thifik broadcasts should cater e:cclusively . to what they considere4 to be the 
majority audience resented what they regarded as the CBC*s highbrow programmiTig • 
J Private stations and their supporters felt it was unfair to fojrce the taxpayer to 
subsidize the CBC. But, above all^ the role x>f the Corporation as both regulator of 
and competitor with the priva^te stations was greatly resented. Those who thought the 
CBC was too independent called for a more authoritarian control of the publicly-owned 
Corporation; those^who believed the CB^C was too vulnerable to political pressure 
urged that it be made fr^er of potential .parliamentary influence by assuring it funds 
on 3 less piece-meal basis than that of ^the annual parliamentary grant. 

Such issues became "sb atute that in 1955 the government appointed the Fowler 
Commission to investigate broadcasting and recommend measures .^or its improvement. 
The action implemented a recommendation made by the Massey Commission [on the ^Arts, 
Letters and Sciences] in 1951. The Connnission on Broadcast^ing reported in 195T::.. 
Among its recommendations wfere proposals: that the CBC*s • regulatory function be 
^ given to a separate, body, the Board of Broadcast Governors^ with jurisdiction in 
' certain matters over the <CBC and private broadcasters alike; that annual 
parliamentary grants to the CBC be replaced by a system of long-term financing; that 
the Corporation should be more aggressive in its pursuit of tlie advertiser's dollar. 

The Conservative government put a new Broadcasting Act on the books in 1958. It 
accepted some but not all of the Fowler proposals?. It created the Board lof Brpadcast 
Governors, which was charged with such matters as the' granting of broadcasting 
licences and* the determining of rules to govern advertising on radio and television. 
"^But the Y government rejected the financing recommendations. By granting funds 
according to a tacit philosophy of "making up the operating deficit," the government 
gave implicit support to the Fowler recommendation that the Corporation adopt more 
aggressive measures to earn much of its own revenue . v. 

Such regulation's placed the CBC in an awkward position: on the ,one hand, it was 
given the mission of contributing to Canada's cultural identity^ , on the other hand, 
it was forced into a competition for advertising with private broadcasters that could ^ 
not faii to dissipate some of the Corporation's- creative energy. ; " " 

It- was in the realm of television that the conqpetition wa? most intense. This 
was because th^ private stations were able to form a network of their own, Canadian 
Television (CTV), when e.ight cities were linked up in 1961. Commercial rivalry 
between CBC and CTV was typified by the 1962 controversy over the Grey Cup 
telecasting -rights • ^ ^ 

The Broadcasting Act of ^1958 and the creation of the BBQ^ solved neither the 

chronic nor the new problems of broadcasting. During i960 charges of political 
favouritism arose out of spme' BBG rulings,... The CBC was^ accused, particularly 
during election time^ of a pro-Liberal, pro-establishmjent b4as. Criticism' of 
programming seemed to* grort increasingly vitriolic: it was clainied,'^J^dmetimes with-. , 
almost hysterical emphasis, that programmes were^inonorai,' obscene, sacrilegious, 
dishonest, over-violent, esoteric, immature, low-brow,, inflammatory, nationally 
divisive, seditious, and treasonable. (Kesterton, pp 213-16; emphasis^ added) * , 

(In 1963 the government appointed an informal ' committee to ^ discuss the Canadian 
broadcasting situation. After the committee reported it becagie evident ^that a more 
searching study was needed if a remedy was to be* found for "the, ills of Canadian radio 
and television-." A Committee *on Br^dcasting, again headed, by Robert Fowler, was 
appointed in 1964; it reported in Septeiftbe^ 1965.] 

In the*tradition of the Aird c/mmission^ thirty-five years earlier, the Committee^ 
reiterated the need for the btoadp^ting system, to help establish a Canadian cultural 
identity, particularly in the face of American encroachments,. It was faithful to the 
, philosophy that public ownership and/or control is right arid proper over media in 
"whigh the channels for information and entertaining are severely limited. But it^ 
also suggested some meas.ures to prevent the government influence over broadcasting ^ 
which i? a danger in any system involving public ownership' and control. 
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' ' " ' - ' ' : *• , . 

:As a means of eliminating confusion over BBG and CBC jurisdiction, the Connaittee 
reoormaended creation of one regulatory body ... to be responsible for the direction > 
supervision, and control of the whole broadcasting system 

The Committee condemned the broadcasting situation- they found eight years after 
the Fowler Commission Report. It* said that^ the worst of U.S. programming Ji{as 
dominating Canadian broadcasting. It accused the CBC and private broadcasters of 
failing to interpret the two national cultures to each other 

The Committee was no kinder to broadcasting administration than it was to 
broadcasting performance. The CBC administration, so it thought, was top-heavy; the 
^Corporation lacked^ unity, cohesion and "esprit de corp^"; internal communication was 
inefficient. . . , ' 

The Fowler Committee made positive recommendations to remedy the^defects 
criticized. It proposed that improved service basically Canadian in -character, 
should be given highest priority 

On July 4, 1966 the government tabled a hliite Pap^r which, laid, tl>© - groundwork 
for proposed legislation to amend the Broadcasting Aet. Reiterating the 
forty-year-old promise of 'making the system a meahs of strengthening Canadian 
identity and Canadian unity, the ^document promised^solutions to Canada's broadcasting 
troubles sharply different from the main proposals contained in the Powlfer, Committee 
Report. (Kesterton, pp' 217-9; emphasis added} . ' ^ 

- ^ 

The 1968 Broadcasting Act and CBC Reorganization • 

Eventually, on 1 October 1967, the government introduced a new Bro'kdcasting Act 
into Parliament. It was based in part on the Fowler Committee recommendations, in part 
ojt the White Paper proposals, and=^ in part on subsequent input. The Act passed into' law 
on 7 March 1968. The new Act proclaimed a "single system" of Canadian broadcasting and 
created a new agency, the Canadian Radio^Television Commission (CRTC) , to replace the 
^ BBG and control ,the whole broadcasting system.' This development is, reviewed in detail * 
iti section 7(c). So far as the CBC was concerned, the long term financing arrangements, 
recommended both in the Fowler Committee's report and in the IVhite Paper, were again 
rejected. ^ \ 

The development and passage of the Broadtastin^^ Act wa3 to a large extent 
overshadowed by public crise's involving the CBC. The most significant of these erupted 
in the spring^f 1966 and centred on the controversial Sunday night public affairis 
program, -THIS HOUR HAS SEVEN' DAYS. The program was remarkably popular with the public; 
although public affairs programs typically attract smaller .audiences than do 
isntertainment programs, SEVEN DAYS claimed the largest audience of any CBC program . 
except telecasts of National I^ockey League games. The program unit is now genei:ally 
jconsidered to have occasional 1}^* engaged in some practices, notably in editing, not 
^consistent with professional journalism standards for fairness. Howeve'r, the .approach 
^ of tHe. CBC's senior management to dealing with the situation is widely held to have been 
MlI-consi,dered, ^insensitive to public interest in '.the .program, and " the cause* of 
•^extensive damage to the internal morale of the CBC ^iid to the individual careers of many 
who were.driawn into the dispute on matters of principle. 

. , Although tension between the production unit 'and . the senior management of the 
Corj^oration had been building for some time, the public controversy was triggered by a 
. senior management directive, sent through "ch^pnels**. to the program *s Executive • 
''Producer, that one of the program's on air hosts was not* to be rehired. TM? senior 
management* intervention seemed to deal with the selection of talent rather than with the 
producer's handling of ^program content. Although senior CBC management was apparently 
convinced that there woulcT be no ^trouble ^ about t'he directive, the move was widely 
Int^rpi'eted as an attempt to disrupt much jnqre than the on-camera presentation of the 
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pqrogram. Some observers suspected that the program was simply too controversial for 
management, comfott. ^ i . * ' 

\ , ■> ' . ■ ^ " . 

Thfe basic arguments actually revolyedi. about the responsibility of the^ creators of 
the rpjrogram, appropriate supervision procedures, and -- especially — the lack of 
communication between programmers and those in management who were responsible to the 
CBC President. , - ^ * . 

The SEVEN DAYS controversy ^corananded front page ' headline coverage^ in newspapers 
across the counttj' for weeks. The affair was, investigated by an independe^it inquiry 
conpissioned by tha Prime Minister and was taken up by 'the House of Commons Standing 
Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts. The debate was fanned by a 
comment by the Secretary of State, the Honourable Judy La^^a1:sh^ that this estrangement 
of the* programmers froia management was far from *an isolated incident ,and thkt it 
represented "only the tip 6f the iceberg." And controversy was sparked anew during 
debate or\ the new Broadcasting Act when, in a televised interview, the^ ^ Secretary of* 
State, (through whom the CBC reported to Parliament) characterized the Corporation as 
having "rotten" mai?agement (LaMarsh, pp 264, 277-82). ^ 

# 

THIS HOUR HAS^SEVEN DAYS ended its 1965/66 season a few weeks ahead of scheduje and 
never^ returned to the air. CBC management decided to replace it with a program produced 
by a new and rapidly assembled production unit. The SEVEN DAYS personnel scattered: 
many left the CBC ^d some left broadcasting; the program* 6 Executive Producer went to 
work in th'e United States. (For two per.sonal accounts of th« circumstances ^surrounding 
the puBlic "arguments, see La>larsh, pp 227-90, and Watson, ^pp 35-61.) 

6ne of th6 recommendations that emerged from the various SEVEK DAYS investigations 
concerned ^the fSict that Epglish Television programs we^:e mainly made in Toronto, while 
those with the ultimate power to make decisions were all in OttaWa. Vt w^s Sruggested 
that ther^ should be vice presidents for the^English^nd for the French networks, and 
that these officers' should be stationed* in Toronto and in Montreal. 

' ' ' y • I • ' 

By the end of 1968-a series of^anges had been. made. WithNtJ^e new Broadcasting 
.Act the BBG, which had been chaired by Dr. Andrew Stewart, wak repJLaced by the CRTC 
under Pierre Juneau. The government had appointed a new CBC President, George Davidson, 
and a new Executive Vice President,' Laurent Picard, had also been appointed. ^d a 
major reorganization of the CBC had begun with the appointment of the English and French 
network, vice ^presidents, Eugene Hallman and Raymond David'. Val Clery, expressing his 
own views in MACLEAN'S in 1974, characterized David|on*s presidency,' with * , which / I am 
-not personally familiar, as follows: ' , * 

.... Tke coincidence of his appointment with a federal cutback ip spending 
allowed him to" conduct his presidency with much the' same .parsimony he* had shown 
earlier, as Secretary of the'Treasury Board. ' . 

Davidson was, probably, in the government's ej^es, theffeest president the CBC 
ever had: at once victim and dedicated victimizer. His instinctive response to a 
, three-year federal freeze of the CBC's budget was to freeze all program budgets ^nd 
reduce staff- by banhing the refilling of any personnel, vacancies. Since senior 
executives tend to work , with an eye on their retirement dates, very few executive 
posts were vacated during tlte*pefiod. /Program staff, on the other hand, . many of 
thfem on short -terft 'contract, were decimated, either by being laid off or quitting 
> to search for jobs where there was more money to make programs. In the end the ban 
on hiring had to be -relaxed, but^not before mote of i\\e C^'s creative Blood had 
'been drain^ed away. (Clery, p 54) , ^ 



With the posting of Davidson to the United Nations in 1972, 'Picard took Over as 
President and held the position through the end of the study period. ^ . ^ 

The next chapter ^looks in somewhat more dptajLl at conditions in the Canadian 
broadcasting system during the 1970-1574 ca.se study period, and at* the general roles and 
problems of the CBC and the CRT(i during that period. f 
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TheXanadiari Broadcasting System, 
1970-1974 ' f 



a) itHE OVERALL .SYSTEM 



Stations and Networks 



Under the 1968 Broadcasting Act the CRTC -regulated all broadcasting un'dertaJcings in 
Canada as ^n integrated "single/H, system "the Canadian broadcasting system." The 
national broadcasting service provided by' the CBC was the principal .public component of- 
the overall system; in addition, the system included educational stations, private 
Commercial broadcasting operations, and cable television undertakings.. 

A table pf radio and television stations *by network' appears as Figure 7-1, Except 
5^, otherwise noted, this"* section describes ihe overall, systeiif ag of 31 March 1974. • Of 
the three English language television networks, ' two (CBC and CTV) 'were national; one* 

a. regional network (in Ontario). Of the two Frenfch language networks, one 
(CBC) was national and the other. (TVA). was^ private and restricted t© one province 
(Quebec). r ; ^ , . ^ • , , ' • , ' 



Figure 7-L ' CANADtAN BROADGASTIN 



'^.Station Affniation 



TV 



SYSTEM STATIONS 'BY AFFILIATION. 31 March 1974 
Broadce^s'ting Transmitting Undertakings] 



AM 



LPRT^ 



SI* 



Total 



■ -CBC Owned & Operand 
. fCBC Vfil fates ' 
CT.V Affiliates 
•TVA AffjJiates * 
Global^' 

0ECA3 ' • ; 

Independent 



209 
226 
129 
■ -5 
6 
5 
8 



/40 
111 



214 



18 



283 



83- 



553 
337 
129 
. 5 
6 
5 

311 



TOTAL 



588 



365" 



101 



283 



1346 



^— rfJotes 



tesi 1. 'Figures include stations and .rebroadcasters, both English and 
, French. ^ \ : . ' * ^ " 
2- Low. Power Relay T^ansr^itters, mostly AH, som^FH. 
3. Ontario Educational Coinnuntcations Authority stations licensed 
but not on the air as of 31 March 1974. ; ^ 



Source: CRTC 1974a, p 45. ' 
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7. The Co^nadian Bvoadcaating Syatemj 297p-2974 



IJxe CTV Television Network waS create in 1960-61 to link, the first eigh€ non-CBC 
"second channel" private coanercial television stations • By "March 1974 CTV service was 
provided by a total' of 129 transaitters wliose coCihlned coverage extended to over 85% of 
. thjB Canadian population. Under the terns of a 1972 ^reorganization of the network, there 
were three types of affiliates: supplementary affiliates,, affiliates; and full 
affiliates who participated in revenue and share costs and obligations of the network on 
a proportj.onal basis. The CTV network, which included stations in 10 provinces, 
operated froa Toronto* Mo:>t of GTV's, Canadian progracaing was produced- by the full 
affiliate stations. * ^ ' 



All six transaitters ^of the* Global Television Network; which began service to 
southern Ontario in Januai^ 1974, carried 'identical signals at all tioes. Global 
operated two production centres, at its' Toronto operations headquarters, and at its 
Ottawa news 'bureau. Global service w^as estimated to reach i9\ of the Canadian 
population. ' . ^ ■ 

The 1^^ figures include licences for five television transaitters issued to the 
Ontario tduc^tioi^»i,Coiimiunications Authority toECA) . These station^ were not on the air 
as, of 31 March l5>4. OECA transmission to the Toronto area began in 1970 under an 
arrangeiuent by which the CBC held the licence for UHF Channel 19. OECA service was also 
provided throughout Ontario- by existing CBC and private stations which carried 6eCA 
prograjas early in their broadcast day^. 

The services of these stations and networks were provided to an estimated 6,716,000 
Canadian households. As of January 1975, the CBC Statistics Departjae'nt estimate'd that 
of these households: v • 



- 97% had .television sets, 

- 57% had colour television sets, 
^34% had two or laore televisp.on sets, 
iff 1%. had cable ^television siervice, and 
" 75^4^313 FM ra^io set^, ^ 



\ 



figure 7-2. CABLt TELEVISION 'COVERAGE AND ^PENETRATION BY PROVINCE 



Province 



Coverage ' 
{% of Households irr 
CATV Licensed Areas) 

^ 1973! 



Penetration 
{% Households Subscribing) 



1-971? 



1975^ 



British Columbia 
'AJberta' ' ' k 
Saskatchewan^ • 

Manitoba ^ 
Ontario , 
Quebec 

New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 
Prince Edward Island 
Newfoundland ^ • 



• 69 

» . 

74 

61 

12 
35 



54 
5 
3 

17 
33 

n 



66 
37 
6 

34 
51 
32 

14 
21 



TOTAL - CANADA 



63 



26 



41 



Sources; 1. CRTCg[974cV p 46. 2.' BBH 1972, 2. 3. CBC 1975^. p 23. 
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Cable and Audience fragmentation 



The proportion of households, subscribing to cablfe television services^ ^ is ^wtabje. 
Cable p^etration increased rapidly throughout the case study. perij>d. Two factors vere 
•responsible for the relatively core rapid grovrth of CATV in^ Canada thain ^Ijsewh^re. 
Initially cable was realized to have significant' advantages ,in ^ lanidr iJith. a low 
population density and wi,th major sets of zopogr^hical obstacl«;^ to* rtbnaal off-air 
reception . of domestic television stations. But .cable ai$a Bade po.ssible the'' 
distribi^t^on of signals froa stations i> the northern portiwis o:^ the .United. .State.&^. 
Viewers could thus be provided with access not ^only to ^he station? of the Canadian 
broadcasting systen but also to American stations, principally the affiliates of the 
three US connercial networks) Figure 7r2 details cable penetration by province and 
indicates the growth in the early i970s. The provincial averages liask the high levels 
of cable penetration in urban areas, Penetration figures for selected urban areas at 
the nid point of the c^ase' study period are provided in Figure 7-3. 



Fi9Jurr7-3/ CABLE TELEVISION PENETRATION IN SELECTED URBAN AREAS, September 1972 



Urban Afea 



London, Ontario 
"-Victoria, Brnis^i Columbia" 
Guelph, Ontario » 
Sherbrooke, Quebec* 
Cornwall , Ontario 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 

Trois Rivieres, Quebec 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
Kitchener, Ontario 
Belleville-Trenton, Ontario 
fjeterborough , Ontario * 
Brantfoird, Ontario 

Shawinlgan, Quebec 
Ottawa-Hull V Ontario-Quebec- 
Nanaimo, Briti'sh Columbia 
ftarrie, Ontario' 
Hamilton, Ontario 
ChlTliwack, British Columbia 



Penetration 



79 % 
78 % 
77 % 
74 % 
72 % 

n i 

72 % 
71 % 
70 % 
69 % 
68 % 
66 

64 % 
62 % 
58 % 
56, V 
52 % 
51 % 



Urban Area 


Penetration 


Sarnia» Ontario 


. 51 


% . 


Chatham, Ontario 


46 


% 


Fredericton, Hew Brunswick 


46 


% 


-Kelowha, British- Columbia 
Lethbridge, Alberta 


45 


% 


44 


% 


Toronto, Ontario 


44 


% 


Sault Ste Marie,- Ontarip . 


42 


% 


ishawa, Ontan'o 


35- 


% 


Winnipeg, |1ani,toba. 
druDinondvil 1e, Qtiebec 
Calgary,' AT berfa', : 


. 34 




30 


% 


29 


% 


•North Bay, Ontanio , 


26 


% 


St Cathfirines, Ontario 
fHontreal , Quebec 


26 


^ / 


23' 


%'/• 


Quebec, 0uebec 


)9 




. Sore! , Quebec . j 


■ 16/ 




■ Edmonton , Al berta 




% 


Halifax, ftova Scotia 




% 



Note: These "urban area" ^figures are for Census Metropolitan Areas and^Census 
Agglomeratfiorts established by Statistics Canada. Sourci: BBM J973,, p 6- 



In 'a major statement on cable issued in July 1971 (following a series of ^-^o^itioxK 
papers and guidelines and a public hearing) , the* CRTC set out its policy for the 
developmeiit of cable as part of the overall "single system" of Canadian broadcasting. 
One part of' the complex ann'ouncement set ^^out a priority sequence for the carriage Cff 
stations on available CATV qhariftels, as follows: "> / 

T 1. All Canadian television stations whose official ferade A contour' encloses, anf 
, patt of the licensed area of the cable fejleyisipn^ system. \ • ^ % ' 

2,_ All Canadian television statibns whosc'official Grade B contour encloses' any- 
part of the licensed area of the cable tel6rision system unl^S3 it is a private 
affiliate forming j^rt of the same Canadijafi network as a local station. . ^ 

i' • , " ^ 

If a station owned and o|Jerated by the CBC. providing the fUll- natiolial * service 
,is not included in priority 1 or 2 and i?' available, it must be caxried,* 
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. 3. Any Canadian station whose official Grade ,B contour 4oes not enclose anyr' part 
, of _ the cable television systea licens^sd area vhicH is not. affiliated to the 
saiae Canadian network as a local or Regional static and >rfiere -reception is 
-^onoaically practical and technically feasible. 

' Stations not included in the list [including US stations] are optional stations 
- ^' ' ' and Esay be carried if all basic- services are provided for. (CRTC I971b, pp 

14-5). . : ' 

\ Althou^ tKe priority, ^st has beed fevised in' detail since first issued, the basic 
thrust r^nai^^s the saafe.'. In Dececber 1972 the CRTC^ began approving applications by 
^able systen op^i^tors to provide optional converter services to enable subscribers to 
receLye additional' prograas. 05 non--standard channels not aval Lab le on the basic (VHF 
channels) service.* .These converter services further increased the subscribers' cirtlce 
of prtJgraias. An indication- of the range of progras services^ distributed by sone CATV 
systens * is provided below by the list of stations carried by Rogers Cable TV Limited in 
Its .Toronto operating area, Basic services fon VHF channels, available without optional 
converter service) are indicated with aft asterisk, 

* CBLT - CBC English Television (CBC owned), Toronto 

* CBLFT - CBC French Television (CBC owned)^. Toronto • / * 

* CFTO - CTV Affiliate,, Toronto * ^ ^ • 
' * GKGN Global Television Network, Toronto 

* CITY' - Independent, Toronto « * 

* CICA " Ontari^o Educational Coxasunications Authority, Toronto ^ 

* CHCH Independent, Hamilton • , . 
CKVR - CBC English Television (Affiliate), Barrie ' , . * ' 
CXCO* - CTV Affiliate, Kitchener . - 
CHEX - CBC English Television (Affiliate), l'<fiterborougH 

* KGR V NBC Affiliate, Buffalo 

* WBEN . - CBS Affiliate, buffalo' ' 

. . ♦ WKBK - ABC Affiliate,* Buffalo , ' t ' ' ' 

WNED - PBS iieaber Station, Buffalo ' 
hirry - independent, iBiiffalo. 

In addition to distributing the signals of the above IS stations, 7 channels ' of 
jjrograjmning originated^^or cable were provided or under development, as follows: 

- .Local 'Community Programming and Information ' 

* - Multi-cultural Ethnic Television 

- News, Weather, and FM radio " . 

- Stock News and Business Analysis . - 

- Comparative Prlce^for Consumers 

- Airport information ' . ' . *- ' 

^* - A Partial Televisitln Vicwinjg Guide. ^ - . • 

The intact of CATV ^ 'tke# patterns of television viewing in Caniada was dramatic. 
Viewing *^y- cable in^oronto tlimbed from less than S% of all viewing. in 1967 to well 
-OViBr 30% in November 1970. In British Columbia, viewing )>y cab.le had reached a 
proportion of 52% of all viewing by November 1970 (Stewart, p 45). Figure 7-4 provides 
1970 and 1974 audience share figures for stations in three selected urban areas as an 
indication of the "audience fragraentiation" effect of cahle. Note that in Vancouver the 
five US stations accounted foif over half' (51%) of the te^al average audience share. In 
Toronto, the Buffalo 'stations accounted for at least 4l% pf the total average share, the 
56% of the .total Agoing to majoV Canadian stations was spread over five separate 
operations, and on cable converter service "other" choices 'included five addirt^onal 
stations and special cable originatioji^hannels. * . ' < ^ 

*^ . - - . ' * ^ 

% The availability of US television statiofi signals %o Canadian viewers Had both* an 
econq»ic and cxrltuVal impact on the Canadian broadcasti^lg system. In its February 1971 
position, paper on cable, the CRTC observed: ' ■ 
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Figure 7-4. . AUDI€RCE FRAGHENTATION: TGRONTO, VANCOUVER, AND HALIFAX 


* • 

' t ' ■ Station 


Affiliation 


Location 


Central Araa Average 1/4 Hour 
. 'Sh^re of Audience ' 


January 1970 


1 January 1974 


TORONTO- • (1972 Cable'tPenetrationt 44«)' ' » 


• CBtT ■ 
CBLFT 
. , CFTO' • • 
CKfiN' 

cnjf 

CHCH-^ 

WQR 
WBEN 
WKBW 
WUTV . 
Others 


CBC English 
CBC French 

■ CTV • 
Global 
Indepfendenf 
Independent 

■ NBC 
CBS 
ABC . 

Independent 


Toronto' 
Toronto 
• Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto ' 
Hami 1-ton 

Buffalo 
Buffalo 
Buffalo 
BuffaliJ 


24 

* ^» 
* 

■ ■ . '12 

13 

13 

^ 13 
* 

2 


18 

• 

21 f 
3 
3 

• n 

12 = ' ■ 

15 f 
2- 
4 


VANCOUVER ( 


1972 Cable Penetration: 71%) . 




CBUT 
• CHAN 
CHEK 

KING 

KIRO • 
KflMO 
" KTNT , 
KVOS 
' Others | 


CBC English 
CTV , 
CBC & CTV 

NBC 
tBS 
ABC 

independent 
CBS 


, Vancouver 
/Vancouver 
Victoria 

•Seattle . 
Seattle ^ 
Seattle 
Tacoma* 
Bell jnghffln 


21 

* 23 

3" .. 

■ 7 
A 

11 - 
1 . 

' -30 . . , 


24 

i? 19 : 
■. • .11-^ ■ V 

■ 8 
13 
1 

'18 • 


'.: HALIFAX (19/ 


'2 Cable Renetration: 72) ' " 


L. . 


CBHT 

CBHFT * ' 
CJCH 

•WEMT 
Others 


CBC English 
CBC French. 
..CTV 

ABC • 


Halifax 
Halifax 
Halifax 

Bangor 


' 41 
. * 

' .59 ■ . 

* 


34 

' 51- ' 

' ' 7 ' 
8 


Notes: 1. Audience figures ave for all persons aged 2 and up, 
hours, Monday through ^day,"' lQ-00 am, through 1 :0C 

2. * denotes station iiot in operation in January 197d. 

3. - denotes audience size below fnihimura^reportinq 5ta 
Sou.rces: BBM T570 and BBM 1974a. ^- 


/or average 1/4 . 
ndards^, v 



Cable, televisioir has ^veloped more xapidly in Canada than in the United 
States, ^ere its spread in ^the maj^ cities has been delayed by the FCC as a 
matter of policy. \ 

The^pfobleln for Canada is moje acute than for the United States,- 

Except for Detroit' and Buffalo, no*major U>fi. city is within reach of Canadian 
television signals. Yet, roost of Canadii's largesV cities are within reach of U.S, 
television signals. In some cases ^ television^ stations licensed in the United;; 
States could not exist without their CanaHiart coverage as- a source af revenue.* 

As a result some Canadian cities that would otherwise have several television 
stations have only one or two. 
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- , It is .estimated that so»e $12 aillion to $15*«illion a year of Canadian- laoney 

Is spent to buy comercial ti«^ on IT.S. television stations^ The indirect effect 
is ©ore difficult to calculate, bUt international advertisers would* probably have- 
to spend about ,doirf>le that amount per year on Canadian television stations to 
achieve the saiae ^Epac't 'if the border spill-over did not exists (CRTC 1971c, p 5) 

Th& Comis^ioQ ha^ indicated in previous policy announcements how unlimited 
penetration 'by United States stations on a wholesale south to north basis would 
congjletely' destroy tte licensing logic of the Canadian^ broadcasting system as 
estabJ^ished by the BrosCdcasting Act. If a solution not found to integrate cable 
Hntp the overall jsy^ea, the^ impact, by fracturing the economic basis of the 
, - private broadcasters, would also disnapt the CanadJ,^ cultural, educational and 
informational,_4ppetatives of both the^ public and private sectors of the Canadian 
broadcasting'' system, (p "6) , • 

The development of cable television policy in Canada was and continues to be an 
evolutionary process. In a February 1975 announcement (accompanying a set of new 
regulations, policy statements, and. a new position paper), the CRTC observed: 

Cable television has had 'a remarkable development in Canada.... There are now 
over 400 cable television systems licensed by. the Commission to serve Canadians 
from coast to coast in small centres as well as in large urban centres.... *Durj.ng 
the year 1975, .-oyer 80% of the households* in Canada will be able^ to^ subscribe to 
cable televisitjn service. During the last few years, revenues of. the cable 
television industry have grown at a much greater rate than those of television and 
radio. .Revenues, of the cable television industry now total approximately, 50% of 
\ those of televisipn. • v ^ * 

In the , light of thesd facts, * pable ^ television must be considered a 
tecjhno logically and financially mature member of the Canadian broadcasting system. 
Ccfrc 1975a, pp l6-l) . • . . 

Following yet another public hearing, to consider , some 133* briefs submitted in 
response to the February ^sition; paper, the Commisisioh published a comprehensive policy 
statement in December 1&75-. , The Commission described' its policy obj6qtives as follows: 

iTi summary, cable' television licensees should: 

a) make a contribution 1f6 the quality and diversity of the Canadian broatdca^ting 
and program production ijidustries; ^ ' 

b) assume an increasing responsibility to contribute to the strength of the total 
. broadcasting system; • , , 

c) contribute a unique social service . in the form of a community programming 
channel; * ^ * ~- / 

d) improve the quality of cable television serv^e and the* relations ^ between .the 
cable television industry and the public it ierves. (CRTC 1975b, p 3) 

The CRTCVs approach to ^he deve lopm ent of these policies during the study* period is. 
considered in dejbail in section 'l{c)K^^\xt thi's section . do^s set- out, the" important 
points;' cable [penetration was high in 1970 and/increased steadily through 1974;^ i^ts 
major effect on conventional Canadian broadcasting was to increase the availability of 
alternative (principally US) programming services and, consequently, to **fragmpt'* the 
Canadian viewing audience. . f ' . 1 



Technological Trends ^ * * ^ 

"Cable" appeared on the ^ Canadism broadcasti^ng scene ^sr both a technological 
innovation and as a cultural factor. ^ The cultural consequences of^, cfable. were 
sufficiently significant to prompt a look forwariTto attempt to predict the fonq of 
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J future technological developments and to try to prepare for their cultural consequences. 

In 1969 the federal Depaftjfient "*of ConBuni^ations announce^! plans for series of 
• "Telecommission" studies of the easting and future prospects o5 teleconmunications irt 

Canada. ' ^ 

Questions about the form of future techm)logical developments are both economic and 
social. Many of the engineering 'elements of future systems already exist: ^what is not 
^ cl^r is in what combinations or configurations they will emerge on'a* large scale. 

The uncertainties in the rate' of development can be seen in the case of home vid^ 
players. Engineering work on the design of relatively inexpensive video disk players 
and video tape cassette* equipment suitable for home entertainmeiit purposes has been 
-underway fbr many years. At the beginning of the 1970s it was anticipated that by now 
this equipment would^^^^e^been widely marketed to the public, and that it would already ' 
have begun to havSVa drai^atic impact on the conventional television broadcasting 
industry. This has . /ftot happened; .although work in t^is area continues and the 
production of equipment for >iome use is now, scheduled by several manufacturers. There 
have been some problems in bringiifg costs down to the point where a significant portion 
of tfie population probably WOUI4 opt to purchase«such systems^- In addition, in the case 
of those systems with playback capabilities only, the overall dei^elopnent requires the 
establishment of a system for the production and distribution of vidjeo recordings. ' The 
establishment ^f a common technical format^, standard remains an outstanding problem. ' 
Nevertheless, one video disk player system is nOK being test marketed in Germany, and 
two syst^x&s are to be introducei^'in the US in late 1976 — at a retail cost of $400 to 
$500. In every case the cost of single preprogrammed disks is projected at less tha|{ 
$10 (Mennie, -p 34). .It would now seem that home^video disk systems will be widely* 
narketed. But the time frame, the extent of home . fjenetration, and the impact on* 
conventional broadcasting remain uncertain. 

Another technical possibility is the direct broadcast satellite. Television 
' signals could be transmitted from a satellitf in a synchronous orbit for direct 
reception at home. Again, costs air^ a 'factor in determining the feasibilit>^'of such a 
development. High powei:ed satellite tpransmitters would be required, and additional home 
reception equipment would be necessary. Such a d6velopment also raises a series of 
questions about international control and cooperation in broadcasting. As in the case 
of the video disk systems, €he po^nt which direct satellite broadcasting ral^ht begin 
nw seemsraoj:e.i4i5tant"tJ]an was predicted some years ago. Projected costs are still 
high ,^.-and^this approach would have to be economi call>' — ces^et it iy.e'"n5ith cable 
distribution^ In the short run it would seem that satellites will be used primarily fdr 
networl; transmissions to stations and to provide services in isolated areas. 

The D^artment4>f Comii?u|ii cat ions** 1971 sefiiraary ofN.the Telecommission studies, 
INSTAOT WORLD (DOC), dj^voted a great deal of atterttion^o the possible development of an 
integrated system of ^home telecprnmunicaitions servibes. This concept is commonly 
referred to as "the wir6d city," Although ^urrent^^ble systems are one-way. 
transmission * systems fbr the delivery of broadc*asting \i^als, it is possible to 
construct systems which could use ej^isting. cable* lines for two-way tran^ission, and for 
the provision of other services in additio'h to broadcasting. ,At the heart ..of such a 
development would ,be the use of computer systems to control communication B^^ween the 
central' System and individual homes. The list of possible- services which .iiuglit be 
included irf such a System is' Virtually ^endless . The sorts 0^ information storage, and 
retrieval facilities now provided to users of computer "terminals" could be provided to 
the general jWblic for personal data processing use or for more simple reference 
purposes. Kome shopping services could be provided. Remote reading of* utility meters 
would be possible. Electronically delivered "newspapers" could be provided, either on a • 
television, screen' or through an attached printing devic^e. Such prititing devices could 
also haYidle a great deJal of* material currently distributed via conventional mailing 
systems.' And the possibility of .instant electronic two-way. communication connecting , 
every home in the country has raised^ln some minds the potential of electronic town 
meetings with instant referenda, or at least public opinion polls (Parker, p 638). . 
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The uncertainties "of^the direction of sucH dev^lop»ents and the problems to be 
solved are perhaps best illustrated by considering the implications of a wired city 
development for the conventional telephone system. In the overall scheme of the 
technical capabilities of a wired city system, incorporation of telephone service as one 
element of the larger system voul^ not be difficult. But this serves to illustrate the 
magnitude of such a wired city development: as of 1$^9 the total investment in telephone 
and telegraph plant and equipment in Canada was already more than $6 billion. 

♦ . • ^ ^ .; 

One possibility within the wired city system would be the provision, on demand, of 
programs selected by individuals according to their own needs or interests- Such a 
personalized program service would, of course, have a major impact on the conventional 
broada«^ing system. But the costs of storage, retrieval, and playing such programming^ 
are still prohibitive so far as service to the public at large is concerned, and the 
development of economically feasible systems for the provision of such services does not 
appear likely for quite sofee time/' 

<* 

In summary, it is impossible to predict the precise direction of future 
technological developments in the broadcasting area. Nor is it possible to predic^ the 
extent to which .such developments will affect broadpasting as it is 'now known. It is 
clear that there* will be changes, but in what time frame it is difficult to say. 

However, despite the uncertainties about the forms and^ dates of -future 
, technological developments, _^ one aspect of their irelationship to conventional 
broadcasting is clear. The effect of such developments whether they be video disks, 
direct broadcast satellites, wired city systems, or some combination, of these and other 
new approaches — will be to increase the range of choice of material available. In 
this sense, it is clear that the audience fragmentation effect of cable will also be a 
ch,aracteristic of future technological innovations. 



b) THE CANADIAN' BROADCASTING rORPORATlON 



Services, Distribution, and Coverage • 



The CBC operated seven major domestic servicies: .two television networks, English 
and French; two AM radio networks, English and French; two PM networks, English and 
French; and a multilingual Northern Service (in English, French, Indian and Inuit 
languages 'jand dialects) providing medium and shortwave broadcasting to the Canadian 
north. These services were broadcast by the combined systems of CBC and affiliated 
private stations outlined in Figure 7-5. ^ ^ . <^ - / 

The distribution of network*^ service to stations and network ^lay , stations was 
accomplished by a combined system of leased land lines, microwave facilities, and 
domestic communication ^satellite channels. Two channels of^the Anik satellite were used 
to distribute English Televii'sion network "service (at Atlantic and at /Pacific times) 
directly to 8 .of the ' 17 CBC stations and to 19 of the SO network relay stations in 
Figure 7-5. Through the use of these two satellite channels, a transmSrss^ centre in 
Toronto, program delay centres in Wirinipeg and Edmonton, and tejK'dstrial microwave 
facilities, English Television programs were delivered at appropriate Ipcfal time^.to the 
Atlantic',* Eastern, Central, Mountain, and Pacific time zones. A third Anik channel was 
used to distribute French Television network service from Montreal'. 

/ ^ 

The national English Television network was in fact made up of provincial and 
regional networks which operated independently to provide certain program services. 

t *■ t 

As indicated in Figure 7-6, as of the end of 1974 .the combined system of CBC and 
affiliated 'stations 'provided English Television service to^lt2^ of the total Canadian 
population, or to •97.2% 'of the population group' whidi spoke English most often. Figur^ 
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Figure 7-5. CBC. AND AFFILIATED STATIONS ANp' REBROADCASTERS, 1 5 November ' 1974 
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26 
3 
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14 
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•, 4 
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5 


4 
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CBC Network Relay -Stations- 
CBC Frontier Coverage Package, 
CBC Rebroadcasters 
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17 
50 

86 
29 
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12 


8 
9 
1 

'.26 - 
7 

25 
. 2 


25 
59 
1 

112 • 

36 - 
169 
14 
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78 ■ 
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Source: CBC 1974a, p 1 
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Figure 7-6^.. jCBC COVERAGE- BY MEDIUM AND LANGUAGE ' , ' 


^'^iETWORKS /vRopulation Groups 


Proportion of Popu 
Television 


lation Covered 
AM' Radio 


ENfiLISH NETwil/lKS 

Total Canadian Populatiop'-'^ 
English Most Often Spoken 

/ FSEyJCH NETWORKS,"^ . 

^ Total Canadian Population 

yf French >los A Often Spoken , 

i'i — i — ^— , 


9}^ % 
97.2 % 

67.6 % 
98.1 % 


• 55.6 % 
98 .7 % 

. ^" 81.1 % 

98.8 % 1 


/ Based on CBC and Vfiliated staticins in operation or licensed prior to 
J 1 October .1974. Source: CBC 1975b, p. 42. 



Jfl'l ?^?^^ geographical ^verage provided by the 351 -CBC and affiliated English 
jr Television stations and rebroadcasters authoi-ized as of 31 March 1974. 



English Television Prc grajn Services » , , • * 

^^"^ 7"' ' > . ^ ^ . * 

The weekly schedule of netwd'rk program service for Winter 1973/|4 appears as Figure 
7«8. The full^network service consisted of slightly more than 76 hours per 'week. 
However, the full service was not carried by all the stations in the system. : A 
distinction was raad'6 between "reserved" and ^'avai^lable" programming. The , affiliation' 
agreement between the^BC and its affiliates^ required the affiliates to cal^ a tninimum 
amount of Rrogramming "Sas ignited by the CBC as "reserved. ^ All other time periods were 
programingd by the 'affiliates — to ^discharge their local service responsibilities, to 
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provide programs"6f particular interest to their communjtties,' and to earn local 
advertising revenuel During ♦Winter i^lZ/lA, reserved, programming amounted to 41 hours 
per week, or of the total ^network service » Reserved programming accounted ' for 76% 
of all pjrograi&iing «^ in the 7:30-11:30 pm network time periods • "Available" programs 
could' be carried on a siistaining hzsis by affiliates without charge... However, if local 
conmeycials. were' sold in an available program,. sTf filiates were assessec! a charge 
.equivalent to 30% of their local one jninute commercial rate. CBC owned and operated 
stationstiparjried jthe full schedule of both reserved and available p'rograiraning . Reserved 
apd available, time periods are shown in Figure 7-9(a), * , , ' • , 

The CBC ^ English Television Ketwork t might be described as '"semi -commercial/* 
Although advertising time was sold^ .in ^ most light entertainment programs, certain 
programming designated "sustaining" was not offered, for sale. All network ,news and 
current affairs programming was noncommercial (although CBC stations did sei.l commercial 
time in some locally produced news and current affairs programs),. In Winter 1973/74, 
40.25% of the netw6rk schedule consisted of noncommercial jjrogramming; these sustaining 
program periods .are shown in Figure 7-9 (b). ^ ^ , , 

'The Winter 1975/74 English Television Networ]^ block scl^eflule' for a representaive 
week (without ^t?specials") consisted^of programming of which 72 .i% (54.9 hours per week) 
was Canadian in origin. Programming imported from the United ^ates accounted for^2&.3% 
(19.3 hours per week). - Canadian and inserted program * periods are shown in f^igure 
7-9 (c). "Information" and ^'ehtertainm^t" program periods are shown in Figure 7-9 (d). * 



Resources and E^ependitures * * ' >^ 

H ' ' ' 

For the year ended 31 Mar9h 19J4 the CBC .received $232,796,0^0 in Parliamentary 
appropriations ^or operating expenditures fpr k\l services . •Gross 'advertising revenue 
amoiilited to $60,202,000, of *wh3rch. '$56,916,000 was .provided by English and French 
television. Figure 7^10 provides percentage distribution^ of the. total operating 
expense^ according to- service and expenditure clrassifications. * * - ' 



Figure 7-10. DISTRIBUTIONS OF TOTAL CBC/OPERATING -EXPENSE, 1973/74- ' 

All Sewices - Year Ended 31 -March 1974 ' . ' ' 


► SERVICE CLASSIFICATIONS 


EXPENDITURE CLASSIFICATIONS ■ 


Programs • '* • «60 X 
Network ^^^stVlbution \ 9 ? 

station Transmission ^ 5 % 

— - — 

Operational Supervision a/id 
Services . . 9 % 

General Admllilstral^on ^-. r- S % » 

► External^ Service ()perations' 2 % 

Selling W, , ' 2 2 

Payments ^o Privat6^ Stations ' " 2 % 
•Agency Cornmis§iohs & Alltiwaaces* 2 % 
Capital Loan Interest | • 4 X 


'—T^ T ^ 

Salary & Wage Expense 47 '% 

Performers, Authors, ^Composers 
mother Rights ' '11 % 

film Rights and Commissioned 
Productions- > ' * < JS - 

Recording & Film Processing- . 3 % 
/ TV Staging & Production Costs 3 % 
: Maintenance of Technical ; 
Equipment/r ; ^ . 1 % * 

Building Rental & Maintenance •'^3 %- 

Lines, Microwave 4 SatelTite 7 % 

Payments to Private Stations fT . 
Agency Commissions ilfllowanc^S 2 % 
Capital Loan Interest 4 % • , 


. Sp^£^«^ CBC 1974b, pp 69, 70. ♦ ' , 
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Figure 7-8. C8C ENGLISH TELEVISION NETVORK PROGRAM SCHEDULE. HIHTER 1973/74' . 
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1 " . 
\ - The 
Waltons 


Lotsa Luck 




Howie Meeker 
Mr. Chios 


llaude 


The Irish 
Rovers " 


Replay ♦ 


8:00 


The Partridge 
Family . 


Mary Tyler 
Moore «Show 


This Land, 


The. Carol 
Burnett Shaw 


All In 
The. Family 


■ r 

Hockey 
Right 

Canada 


8:30 


01^^ Van 
•Dyke' Show 


Cannon 


Police Story* 


It's A 
Musical World 


MASH 


9:00 


The , 
Collaborators 
* 

The National 
Dream 


Musi camera 


The 'Play's 
/ The Thing" 


The Tommy 
^ Ht^nter Show 


9:30 


This Is 
The Law 


Front Page - 
Challenge , 


10:00 


The 
Marketplace 


The Nature 
Of Things + . 
Man Alive 
« * 

Images of 
Canada 


Up Canada! 


West ; 


Take ^ / 

^Take 30 + 
News/nagazine 


Th6 World, 


10;3Q 


Ombudsman / 
Present Tense 


^ome 
. Honourable 
Members 


'Countrytime 


At War 


Singalong 
Jubilee * , 


11:00 


Thi. M.H.n'c The HationaT Hews . • - o.r..^r.r^>^ 
♦ Business 1 ' . »>yiewpblnt j Affairs 


Symbols; / '.Alternate Weeks, * « Consecutive Series. + * Two 30 Mirtute Program^, • Based on CBC1973b, p 54* 
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?(b) The Cccnadim Broadcasting Corporation 
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Figune 7-9^. PROGRAfI PERIOD OASSIFICATlONS , . ^ • 

' CBC 'English Television NetwoVk Procrara Schedule, Winter 1973/74 
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Figure .7-11. AVERASE' HOURLY Td^EVISION PROGRAM COSTS, .1969/70 and l§73/74^ 





• 'Qost of. 
Programs Broadcast 


Hours .of * '. 
Programs 


• Average Cost 
.Per^Hour 




n 969/70 


1 973^74 


1969/70 


1973/74 


'1969/70 


R73/74 


L^oLion tllLCrlOlUri ' 










m 




CBC ProduceH' 
■Prcicured 


32,849,000 
5, .089 ,000 


54,538,000 
4;i90,000 
\ 

23,753,000 
'.'2,649,060 


2,735 
1,102 


•3,497 
888 


1.2,011 
■4,618 


15*,596 
4,718 


Local Stations 

• CBC Produced 

Procured 
» 


V 

21 ,152 ,=000 
2 ',292,000 


6,936 ' 
^i,121 


8,079 
14,142 


3,049 
206 


2,940 

187. 


rKcriLn IbLtyiolUri 






» 




• 




Network 
CBC Produced 
Procured 


30*480,000 
S,478tf00 


46,085,000 * 
5,913,000 


2,927 
2,737 


2,959 
, 2,745- 


10,413 
2,001 


n5,$75 
2,154 


Local Stations 
CBC Produced^ 
Procured ' 


3»234jm^ 


i"7, 700,000 
OO56,000 . 


573: 
67*3 


" 1 ,387 
316 


5,64^ 
172 


5,552 
^94 


Sources: C^C 1970b, 


p 71 , aojl ( 


SC .1974b, p 72.. 
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Figure 7-12. ' ENGLISH TELEVISION PROGWM BUDGET PURCHASING POWER-, 
* . 1969/70 - 1973/74 ' '■ ' ' 





Total 


Cost 


Ijicrease In 
flours Of ^ 
P/ografns'**" 


^ Average . Co^t Per 'Hour 


Pro'grams 


Absolute" 
, Increase) 


Effective' 
Increase2 


[Absolute 
gpeaseT- 


Effective 
Increase^ 


' 'NETWORK' ' . 




/ 








CBC Produc6d 


66 % 


/ ' 13 «' . 


28 % 


i 30 


-12-% 


'Procured 


. -18% ;^ 


.-44 X 


.-19 % 


' 2 % 


" -31 i ■ 


LOCAL ^ 


"il 






i 




CBC Producl| ■ 
^ Pro,cured jj 


1-2 % W 


■ -24 « 

-21 % ■ ' 


16 % 

■27 %'. 


-0.3% 
-1 % - 


-34 % 
. . '-38 % 


TOTAL 


39 %j 


' -6 %. 


■ 22 } 




■ -22 %3 



3 



Notes: 1. ^"Absolute'* increases are based on hours and cpsts^ from Figure 7-11. 
2/"fffective" indrease figures take into accourft a decline in dollar 
-purchasing pow^r baseti Qn wholesale price i^\de)t averages for 1969, 
^ \,1970, 1973, and JS(74 (Fawcett,-> 7.20). 1973/74 dollars are thus * 
calculated as having *68 % of the purchasing power of 1969/70 / ' 
dollars^ ^ ^ \ 

3. Based on consu/ner* price index changes, the effective increase in 
average per hour^ costs for all programs would 'be -9 % (as opposed *r 
tg the ^22 % figure, based on wholesale index- changes). ^ 
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Tne cost of prograns, distribution, and transmission of' the English awi French- 
television ser\'ices for 1975/74 amounted to 5l"S, 262,000; the total for the 1^9/70 >^ear 
was * 5120,815, 000. Figure 7-11 conpares average hourly television pTX>graj2 costs for 
1969/70 and 1975/74. 0\-er fhis saise per io<J /nigh inflation rates reduced the purchasing 
power of the dollar significantly. Figure 7-12 translates the raw hours and cost 
figures, from Figure 7-11 into effective percentage ''increases 

An appreciation of the trends evidenced in Figure 7-12 is essential to even a basic 
understanding of the English Television oper^ating environnpnt during, the case study 
period. Note especially the foliov<iftg points. ' • • ' t ' 

Inflation and Declining Dollar Purchasing Power 

The wholesale price index (1955-59 = 100) rose from 282.4 in 1969 to 469.5 in rad 
^^9^. —The consumer price index (1^1 '= 100)xr6se fros I2>rl in 1969 Xo in nid 

1974. Based cm changes in the wholesale index, 19"5/'^4 dollars had only 68^ of the 
purchasing power of 1969/70 dollars. Based on the consumer index, the drop was to 80*L. 
Tne wholesale index has-been taken here as the better indicator of changes in the tN-pes 
of costs incurred by the CBC because, as indicated in Figure. ''-10, salary and wage 
expenses accounted for 47% of the Corporation's expenditures. 

Note that the decline to 68% .purchasing power niust be applied to the absolute ' 
increases as well as the basic 1969/70 figure so that for purch4sing power to have 
remained constant over the case study period an absolute increase of 47% would have been 
required. Consequently, although the total outlay for English Teleyision programs 
increased 59% .between. 1969/70 and 1975/74, the effective purchasing power of the prog>i;;ast 
budget actually decreased 6%. \ \ 

Increases in Canadian Content and Hours of Ser\'ice 

Over the case study period an incT?ease of 24,5% was made in' the proportion of* 
Canadian programming on the English Television Network. And the hours of network 
sen'ice were increased from 71.2 hourjS per week in 1969/70 to 76,2 in^ 1975/74. The 
Canadian [content of a ''representative winter week" (a statistical summary of the basic 
block schedule, compensating for planned differences from one actual week to another but 
excluding news and other "specials") rose from 42-2' hours per week (59.5% Canadian 
content) in 1969/70 to 54.9 hours (72.1%) in 1975/74. 

These increases are evident in the 28% increase in CBC network program production 
shown in Figure 7-12. Displacement of imported (principally US) programs by Canadian 
programs accounted for most of the decline in the hours of procured network programming. 



Increases in the Number of CBC- Stations 

\j 

The "local" hours and cost figures in Figures 7-11 and 7-12 are totals for CBC 
owned and operated stations whi<ih numbered 12 in mid 1970 and 15 in mid 1974. This 
increase in the number of CBC stations accounts for much of the 16 and 27% increases 'in 
hours of CBC produced and procured local programs. Although budgets and hours of 
production and of procured programing vary from station so as to make "per stati-on" 
averages misleading, behind the 12 and 16%^ absolute increases in local program costs is 
a 25% increase in the number of ^tations^that contributes to the dramatic (54 and 58%) 
drops in average per hour CBC produced and procured program costs. 



Combined Effects and Trends 

The combined effects of the 
the hours of service, and in the number of CBC stations between 1969/70 and 1975/74 



The combined effects of the increa.ses *in the proportion of Canadian programming, in 




produced ah increase of 1,9DS hours per ;.ear (20^0 m net\»ork and local CBC production, 
and, despite a drop m- hours of procured net** ork prograrsLing, a 22% increase in^ total 
hours of prograrasmg. At the saz^e tine the effective total outlay for this propaiaamg 
fell Note that t)ie CBC network production outlay dropped 6nly \2% on an 'average 

cost per hour bas^s while netkork procurement, local' production, and local procurement 
budgets all fell over 501 on an effective hourly basis- , 

Chapter 11 vill coirsider the quesnons of CBC efficiency and 6£ resource adequacy 
m detail and ^ill consider \»hether there )*as an i&lialance between the denands aade of 
the CBC , and its available resources, Tne point to note here is sixiply that, throughout 
the stud> period, English, Television v*a5 producing. progressively raore ^d pore Canadian 
progranming on an effeotK'ely shrinking resource *base that it Ka§ ''stretching"* its 
progransing resource base. ' • - • . 



Tne Canadian Radio-Television Cojaoission ^as the, strijctural centrepiece of $:he 196^ 
Broadcasting Xct*s "single system" of Canadiarf broadcasting. In 1965 the Fohler. 
CosHDittee had recoinDended the creation of a , Canadian. Broadcasting Authority to be 
' responsible for the direction, Siipervision, and control fne vholo bro^casting 

'S>'^teia. The Board of Broadcast Governors (BBG) had been created m l-gSS^to taKe oveir 
the regulation of Ijroadcastmg from the CBC in part to deal s*it^ resentment of the 
.role pf the CBC as both regulator of and competitor. Vith the private stations. ^ But the 
BBG's'^k^egulatory era had seen its own problems:, confusion over, BBC aod t^BC jurisdiction, 
questioning of the propriety of licensing the oi^-nership of ope inediuct by' another mediuia, * 
and charges of political favouritism arising out of some BBG rulings^. 

The^CRTC's actual povCers*were a significant extension Q\er those which had been 
given the BBG. The Broadcasting, Act stipulated, th^t *'the Commission shall regulate and 
supervise all Aspects of the Canadian broadcasting $y stem with a view to inplenenting^ 
the broadcasting policy enunciated in section 3' 5f this' Act Act j s 15). The CRTC Was 
itself empowered to grant radio and television st?itioTt licences. Because the B'BC , cou^d 
only make lice*nsing recommendations to Cabinet, it had been considered by some to l>e 
somewhat "topless" as -a regulatory agency (Blackburn' 1970, p 43) . ' The CTRC was also 
given jurisdiction over community antenna television systems. The BBG had no real power 
over cable because this form of signal distribution was not included in the 195S 
^ Broadcasting Act. The 1966 White * Paper described the approach to cable thg^t was 
eventually taken in th<? F963 Act as follows: x . . - 

The new legislation will provide that community-antenna, television systems 
shall be. treated as cpmponents of the national broadcasting system, stib'j^ct to 
li*censing^ regulation and cc^trol by, [the. regulatory agency]. 

i ^ , ' ' * 

* The [agency] will be empowered to examine, at public hearings'^ or ot;herv,'ise, . 

all applications for iiew licences or the renewal pf existing licences for sCfcJi 
systems. Among the matters subject to regulation or incorporated in the conditions 
' of a licence will be the inclusion of Canadian channels, the preservation^ of the 
integrity of the pfogi^aras " received and carried by the systems, the formation, of 
networks, and adequate degree 0f Canadian control of corporate licensees, and as 
already noted questions. of multiple ownership and control. • 

Study is being given to spec*^ problems of jurisdiction involved in the 
regulation of closed-circuit television operations and the reception of 
transjnissions from antennae in the United States fed through a coaxial cable or 
microwave system to Canadian communities for local distribution over cable 
I networks. (Stanbury, p H) 
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.-Tre CK-ation of the ..C?"C al-t hcli t^c rrorisc of ^^reaking the /pattern of 
x^'guiatcry .crises during t^c period? CBC and BS'" control, for instar^ce, Section 1" 
X of tnc .-^^t provided 2 sore^hat "^c>rc detailed specification of the powers of* the/ 
regulator;.' ager.c) o\er thv fB-C, and -ct dou^ procedures for consultation bet'neer th^ 
Comission and 'the Corporation an^ for the referral of jnresolvo^ issues to governnent / 

Final 1>, it should be noted- tlifet the CklC't randate >*as significantly rore actu/st 
than IS" traditionally the case vith regula;?ory agencies. Section 3(h) in that part/ 6f 
J the Act .outlining "Broadcasting Policf for • Canada" declared that, "the Canadian 
broadcasting systen should be effect i\ely o^ned and controlled by Canadians so /as to 
safeguard, enrich, and strengthen the cultural, political, "social and econonic facnric of 
Canada.'* And Section 5 concluded that '*the obiectives of the broadcasting polity for 
Canada enunciated in thi<; section can best be achieved h>. providing for the reflation 
and ^uper-* ision of- the Canadian broadcasting syste^ by a single independent public 
authority (the ChlC]." ' . ^ . 



The new Co*^.ission vas faced ^ith tnc deveir7cnt of a serios crtnev* policies *5i^pl>* 
iP order to carry out the non- act iMst -parts of :t- role. And all of the Com S6 fen's 
f.'ori' , and all pf its pQiicy de\ eiopr.ent , kii^ set against tne cultural, political, 
social, apo econonic oh;ectives of the Broadcasting Act. It is,, m fact, not at all 
difticulc vO interj^ret the- Act as deliberately creating the CRTC principal ly ak an 
instranent of cultural, political, and economic nationalism. Other interpretations \ary 
prinariiy*ih terrr^ o/ f^rce and enpha^is. the / central point that the CCTC ^ v>a? an 
' mstruirent of n^tiqjXiili^ i< ine^capablG. , That part of "Broadcasting Policy for Canacfa'". 
dealing uith the CBC {urthor undi'tlined 'the importance attached to cultural nationalise.. 
The Act -declared .that 'the national Broadcausting service should/*contribute to the 
developnent af national unity and ^rovicfe for a continuing expression of Canadian 
. identity" (Act, s 5.g.i\0. ^ \ * 

The CRTC *came into being, then, «as a unLque^sort of regulatory agency: it bad the 
powers and the responsibility^ to shape the future of broadcasting in Canada; it 
inherited a set, of major (and pressing) problems from ^he agency it replaced; and it ^as 
charged with a role in strengthening the cul turaT fabric of the country. 

The CRTC received a great deal of public aftiention in Canada, and seemed to be 
perceived as vastly more central to- the lives of Canadians than the FCC was considered 
to be 5y Americans. A nuiTiber of factors may ]}aVe accounted for this close scrutiny of 
"the CrVc, especially in the printi^edia and in ^ovexiunent . Commbnnicat ion in* general 
* jnay be more central to the lives of Canadians, and there was a long standing ^tradition 
of relatively widespread public d9b;?te 'about broadcasti-ng poiicv. Some CRTC rulings, 
especially those governing the* avai iabi 1 ity of US television station signals on Canadian^ 
CAT\. systems , had very direct effects on the availability of e'iectronit entertaanment; to 
Cana^iian citizens. And theCRTC's activist stance ^^nd participatory approach dertainly 
attracted more attention than»would hecn the case with a more passive agen.cy,^ 

In 1975/74 the Commission issued'S4S' separate regula^ry decisions. -By the end of 
March 19""4 the CRTC operations had grown to a "staff <M 400, at an annOal expense of 
St., 500, 000. Mthough extensive analysis of the CfitC's woi7k is beyond the scope of this 
^studv, .It IS important to review the major directions taken b> the ConjJrassion and to, 
exaiiiiTie how the Conini ssion ' s pos^itions and decisions were' perceived in Canada. 



Owiiership, Control, and Canadian (intent ' ' 

The Commission's first major nroves were in the arei of owTiership and control cff 
broadca.st under taj^ing^. \ 20 ^pt emb er 1968 go\. ernnycnt Order- in -Counc 1 1 rcducpd 
penTj ssable foreign ow7ier<ihip of CrinadTatT broadcast ing undcr^ak in>:s to CO* of the voting 
shares and .required all rnciahcr.s of the Board of Directors to be Canadian cittzens, ^ \ 
new Order- in-(.ounci*l » .issued on 27 Marah IDbi), extended the ownership limits to CAT\* and 
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r^dv -oic«.hj:*^c> m tnc Jot^iicd regulations pertijining to the participation of holding 
coniar.iei. ano to tr.e foreign our.ership of iT.wSzr.cnZ m broadcasting undertakings. 
These rulings affectea sone $150 rii*li6n v^orth of broadcasting ^holdings across Canada, 
and involved tne CRTC in the superMSion of a series of di\estitui'^'S^ involving foreigf^ 
interests >»nich includeu tne* General Tire and Rubber Conpany, Gulf and hestem 
Inuustries Linteu. CoU-r.bia Broadcasting System Inc., -and the Canadian ^iarconi^^^C;?cpany . 
ac^inning m ii^b^, the CKTl also noved to linit the concentration of OKT^ership v^athin 
Canadian oroa*dcast mg, the Con-iission e\'o!ved a set of policies respecting ownership of 
Tjultiple Droadcasting interests, regarding local idem ;.f icaiion as a criterion for 
ov*T.ership, and regarding cross-r;edia ovTiership. 

In rebruar) li^"0 tne CRTC issued a set of proposed changes m the minisuD Canadian 
content' regulations for tele\ision and AM Irsdio. The Coiznission eited those sections of 
tnc Broadcasting Act v^hich enpowered it to make regulations "respecting standards of 
rrograns and tne allocation of broadcasting tine" to encourage, the developnent of 
'')ariec and comprehensive prograrrniiig" that is ''of high standard, using predominant iy^ 
^anadian creiti.e'and other resources" (CRTC IQ'Ob, p 56). The Connission held a public 
riearir.^ on its content regulation -proposal s in Ottav^a la nid Apral* 19"0. It received a 
total or 11" >uDruissions it. connecuop •r.ith tnis hearing from individuals and fror 
^roj::s ana as>oci2tions of broadcasters, ad\ertisers, conposers, performers, consuiiiers , . 
producer-, directors, oroadcast e-p-lo/ees , filr makers, social service agencies, 
concerned citiiens, and so on. In the resulting decision the Coinnission noted that 
public conircnt r.ad been "of great value in the preparation of these nev. regul-ations" 
(CKTC 19"iD, p io> . 

The progranming regulations issued in UXTO increased tThe minimun Canadian content 
level for CBC television from the 55'. level established by the BBG in 1962 to 60*c, both 
m prine tine and, m the . schedule as a v.hole, .The crediting of certain . foreign 
progra.Tjning as Canadian uas discontinued, and a Iwnit of 50*. of total content was placed 
on progran.-5ing inported from a->y one country, TKe new regulation^ for radio required A.M 
stations to broadcast a ininirauin of 50*'* Canadian music. Although the Canadian content 
level increase in television was incxemenral and produced an observable but not dranatic 
effect on progra.-n services and the broadcasting industry, the Canadian music content 
reuuireDents m radio were generally credited with' stimulating a dramatic grov^th in the 
Canadian recording industry. ' Robert Lewis commented: ^ 

iMthin a year, Canada had c^iscovered a whole new stable of song-v.riters, 
producers, performers and hip capitalists. More than thirty single records and ten 
aiba-ss iiad made the . intemationfel lists in tv^elve months. Three singles sol<l more 
than a million and three Canadian req^ords were gold sellers in the U.S. More 
' important, Canadians had discoviered their own pop music. In Toronto alone, there 

vsere siXknew recording studios^ tinstead of one the, year before Canadian 

* Cfomposers collected almost halflof the revenue from rights in Canada [irf 1975] as 
against eighteen per cent m 1969.\ (Lewis» p 14) 




Cable and Activist Regulation 

During the period from 1970 through 1974 the CRTC -was' also involved in a number of 
additional matters Jmcluding- ' 1 imi ting the frequency and^ duration of commercial 
interruptions, planning the orderly expansion of broadcast service coverage, developing 
a policy for the development "of FM services distinctive from those provided by AM,, 
participating in the establishment of an industry code^-governing advertising to children 
and children's programming, and dealing v^it^ challenges to its- jurisdiction. ^ 

But the Commission's greatest headache Was cable. The extent of CATV' penetration 
in Canada apd the consequences for the Canadian broadcasting system were outlined in 
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section "iO). Tne prooien. had been foTcseeri in the 1965 Fouler Conaittee Repo'rt. 

Ojt terns of reference specif ic'al ly excluded coraunity- antenna television 
ser\ ices J C^T\ ; , but ue inevitabl\ found oarseUes dra^^n into consideration of this 
corplex s-b;ec: because of itt> ^ctual and potential effects on television 
general iy. . . . 

Tv»o basic areas of public interest are m conflict as a 'result of this n^v^ 
4ereiopnient . The consarang public has cieari> denonstrated 3. sharp denand for this 
nev% expansion of television program 'choice. . 

Tnere are, however, nany single-cha/inel areas where regulatory policy to 
nourish or suppoVt the licensee has been negated by the sudden intrusion of a 
runber at new signals which dilute the audience and dasage conaercial support* 
'Fowler 1965, pp zii^Sj- 

The first za;or policy T,o\e in the C\V^ area cane in 1969 wher. it banned 

cable <c-ipariies fror using aicrowave for what it terced "the wholesale importation of 
rrogrami-cs f ror distant U.S. stations '* This first nove provpked the first round of 
>cvere critiwisr of tne Connission. * In practice, the ruling allow»ed cable systems near 
the border to pick up US stations and deliver their signals to -subscribers but 
profiioited operators- wnose systems were distant froin the border from using microwave to 
deliver a comparable selectioa.o^ US signals to their subscribers. A fulj. corapleDent of 
US progranaaing choices could be provided in Hamilton, but none could be made available 
in Edmonton. Tlje people in Edmonton, and in vast stretches of t-he BC interior, the 
Prairies, and .Northern Ontario, were not pleaseiT Eventually the microwave prohibition 
was lifted as 'new regula-tory -approaches to the problems of enable were developed. In 
assessing the cab>e situation in 19^5, Jack Miller, radio and television columnist for 
' TliE TORONTO- STAB^commented: 

The first time a cable company asked to use microwave to bring m U.S. 
stations, and th^ first, time the CRTC granted such a request -- Canadian television 
was shoved onto a road that has been all dow-nh^ill, with the bottom still not in 
sight. * . * . 

The CRTC argued that it could not resist overwhelming public and politi^cal' 
pressure to allow the microwave revolution.... . • * 

As for the consumers', they were the one^ who started the trouble by declaring 
; a "right*^ to U.S. stations which were far beyond normal broadcast ran^e, and since 
they'll go on getting* them, they should pay the real price. * (Mi Her 1975a, IS) 

The cable policy whidh evolved consisted of a complex set of regulations specifying 
a hierarchy of signals which systems might deliver, requiring cable systems to originate 
local service programmii?g on a "community" channel, permitting the deletion of 
individual commercials from the signals of US stations, and providing for the 
substitution of the Canadian signal for the US one whenever a Canadian station cammed a 
program at the same time ab it was be^ng bVoadcast by a US outlet. 

The 'problem which faced the Commission 'was Vhe creation of a scheme whereby 
Canadian cable subscribers were provided with the range of services, both Canadian and 
US, which they wanted, wherry the economic base of Canadian commercial broadcasting'- 
would not be destroyed by advertising on US stations distributed in Canada by cable, arid 
whereby the Canadian cable industry, like the other elements of the overall broadcasting 
•system, 'could be made to help "safeguard, enrich and strengthen the cultural,, political, 
social and economic fabric of Canada." 

Throughout much of the media coverage of the CRTC (including much of that used in 
tbis study) ran a gr(?at deal of atten,tion to tlie Chairman of the -Commission, Pi<?rre 
Juneau. The position was highly visible. Juneau spoke pn behalf of the Commission to 
broadcasters, to government, and to the public in general. He was portrayed as an 




acnwst and occasional iy as a "Ciar of Broadcasting/' and it is important to note both 
Juneau's p:>s:txc^ and the CkTC's randate m assessing these public perceptions of his 
role. John tortcous reported on a »'5ay I9"2 interview: 

r-ORThOUS "You've been called a Czar of Broadcasting and Tve read that you 
rather feel uneas> about that titre.... 

J13NLAI/. "hell, I do read about this in the papers but I don't really belie\e 

It 1 think It's one of the v^ays the newspapers ha\e of dranatizmg things 

whereas the reality is soinething different. The fourteen cembers of the copj::ission 
play a real role and v*e influence each other \er> much and the other members have 
very strong feelings about vhat they're doing," rPorteous, p 16) 

Perhaps the nore significant consideration is that Juneau aliiiost invariabl) 
Lted .ih^ toxj^iission' s role as being responsible for implenentiH^ the provi sions' of . 



tnc &roaJ>:a>t :ng Act. FranK Penn reported on a June 19'"0 inter\iev%: 
* * 

►L*A. "Buz ^hy bother disturbing a broadcasting status quo v*ith v»hich the 
rLa;jr:ty of Canadians seen well satisfied?" 

JoNi-Al "keall>, the answer to that one should cose froa Pariianent. After 
all. It was Parliament which produced the Broadcasting Act. But besides the 
0D\20us a^^d entirely valid answers about creating a Canadian systen with a 
/ Canadian wewpoint, and the encouragement of Canadian talents to work and develop 
here, the idea of a trul> Canadian broadcasting systera raakes profound econonic 
sense." (Penn 19'"0, s 2, p 1) 

So far as the CRTC's mandate was concerned, it should be noted that in many ways 
the. Brbadc^stm^ Kct was' an activist piece of legislation and, to the extent that the 
CRTC has pursued thp Xct's objectives, 'both the Commission and its Chainaan were 
perceiyed as ,act ivifsts . 

The following excerpts, fronir^an address by the Chairman to the Empire Club in 
Toronto in 19"2, if\dicate some •of the areas of concern to the Consaission : 

* Micther we like it or not and let^s face it, this situation is not * all a 
matter of choice we have, la CaTiada, a communication system which ^ in fact, is 
freer than any other in the world including the United States. 

If you look at the facts, ypu find that the only voices that may 'be victims of 
censorship are the voices of Cana4ians. 

Not censorship by any state institution, . which is the form of censorship that 
usual Iv comes to mind, but censorship caused by the nature of technology itself, 
censorship by mass marketing philosophies, censorship by multi-national industrial^ 
planning, censorship by the rigidity of scjieduling. 

^as the battle against censorship in the history of democracy waged to protect 
world market strategies? . ' . 

. . 

Was iV fought so that, in the field of ideas, the lowest common denominator 
could dictate to the rest of the population? ^^o.^ The struggle against censorship 
was -fought so that all views could be heard. Not only the views that concided with 
what the largest consumer group liight buy. (CRTC 1972a, pp 4-5) 

V ' , 

Allow me 'to reiterate that the CRTC is not a private organization pursuing its 
• own objectives, nor is it an instrument of the Government of the day. It was 
created in 1968 by an Act of Parliament which was supported by all parti^es in the 
itouse. (P 6) , 8|r * 
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If our nental landscapes, our creati\e aptitudes are not safeguarded and 
proDOted, I an afraid /he sace fate ay^aits us as that uhich befalls a neu T\ shov* 
that doesn't get eriough Vat mg points, and suffers a prenature exit. Except that 
xn this case, ue uill^/in fact, cancel ourselves. Because to obliterate real uorks 
of the Canadian iniagination is to obliterate ourselves. 

To preserve and develop our ability to create and prpduce ow: own imagery is 
something we sicjply canrvot do without. To enable ourselves to see everything, 
including bursel\es, through our OnXi eyes and our oun systems of production and 
. diffusion, uill require a long and persevering effort, (p 22) 

Tne Connissioii ga\e notice oTlts intention to extend Canadian content regulations 
to the production of cocusercial s^ m ^pril 1974, held a hearing in Ck:tober 1974, and 
issued a revised set of prof>osed regulations in July 1975, and, in January 1976, " set 1 
July 1976" as the da-r« for inplementation of the new "Canadian content" policy on 
coianiercial s (CRTC 19''6;. 
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FM Radio Policy and rtrogram Cont-ent Concerns ^ j 

in January 1975 the CRTC published FM R..\DIO I.S CANADA A POLIO' TO ENSURE A 

VARIED AND COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE, a major poMcy statement on the future development of 
FM radio (CRTC 1975c). Tne neu policy was generally regarded as activist. Jax^ Miller 
commented: ' • 

Everyone uho get5 a nev^ FM licence — and everyone who has one now and hopes 
to get it renewed --is going to have to make his program service different not 
only from the general AM pattern, but differenT also from every oth^r FM station in 

tOUTl . . ' 

But going beyond that, every FM station will have attached to its licence a 
copy of all the promises the owner made about its program performance when he 
applied for the licence.... 

The pu5h is to "foreground" programming, which isi described as something 
prepared, calling for attention by the audience, running at least 15 minutes, 
exploring of following a recogniseable theme, 4nd broadcast at some time of the day 
when there's an audtenc^^^out there (no fair burying it at 3 a.m.).... 

The conscious push is not exactly toward a return to old-time radio,, which was 
full of massive scripted productions (which tv took away -- and shows no signs of 
relinquishing). But thd thought- is in that sort of direction, to the point of 
spelling out such idealistic concepts as community access programming and a return 
to some Vlive" music. * ^ ■ ^ ^ 

The quest is for a trend away from background music and toward something to 
agitate, rather than lull the mind. (Miller 1975b, pp ]4-6) 

'The F.M policy indicated the^extent . to which the Commission was concerned with 
programming and the c^jltural content of broadcasting. t)ne basic concern was the shaping 
of the Canadian broa'dcasting system b> "the North American merchandizing environment." 
The Chairman was quoted as follows: ^ 

A proliferation of channels without corresponding investment in expression, 
creativity and production is inevitably leading us to increased importation, 
increased commercialism, lower standards in every form of radio and television, 
including programming for children. Our broadcasting system has become involved to 
/ a large extent m the entire North American mechandi zing mechanism. As individujils 
and as citizens of this country, we do not want broadcasting to be only an 
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*e;<tension of the narket plaza. Although don't want the state m the bedroons of 
the nation, we d6 care about who controls the access ^ to the TV* roonis of the 
^'ountr\'. Over the years we have maintained a concern as a nation about the 
sarketin^ oanagers of North Aoerica becoming the gate-k^eg*ers of broadcasting. Are 
we any more ^a4y t^-^becoae a lunp m the massive North ,^erican broadga sting 
Dould? A sub-market in the buying charts of Niadison Avenue?" (Lewis, p 12) 

In a sense the CRTC was itself caught up fn this same North Anerican merchandising 
en\aronment . Its proposals for the development of a strengthpifed and enriche'd system of 
Canadian broadcasting had ^o be framed against the context of a nixed system of public 
and private broadcasting, and there were limits to the demands which could be made of 
the private ^ sector. The audience fragmentation resulting from high cable penetration 
levels weakened the financial position of many Canadian television stations. And the 
wnsdoD of the Commission's decision to license Global as a third English network in 
Ontario was questioned when the network enoountered particularly severe financial 
problems during its first year of operation. Although the CRTC saw in the Global 
development both the opporturvity to recapture some Canadian advertising money being 
spent on U;> border stations and the pro^p^ct of an expansion of the Canadian independent 
production industry, the network's revenue performance was not sufficiently strong to 
sustain the level of service originally promised. Global lost an estimated $9 millidn 
in its first eight months, the original operators lost financial control, and the CRTC 
was faced with having to rule on the change of control and on new programming plans. . 



Shaping the CBC _ 

The Commission's activism and its concerns about the cultural content of 
programming and the influence of the mechandizing environment extended to its dealings 
with the CBC. In Late 1971 the Corporation filed a series of new station and network 
applications with the CRTC. The applications were f6r ' the first phase_ of the 
developmejit of a two stream radio service, commonly referred to as Radio One/Radio Two. 
The CBC summarized its plans as follows: ^ 

CBC Radio One (AM) will .concentrate on a wide range of information and musical 
entertainment of a varied nature^ *Its general character is reflected in current 
CBC .AM daytime programming whichf has undergone certain changes during the past year 
but which continued to reflect standards established and followed by the 
Corporation over the years. The Radio One style is brief and condensed. ** 

/ * 

CBC Radio Two (FM) will be extended and -more leisurely in its progtamming, 
with emphasis on music, to/ which it is technically suited' drama and the arts. 
Radio One and Radio Two wiUr tje complementary seinrices each distinctively Canadian 
and distinctively CBC. • (CRTC /l971d) 

^ / ' 

A public hearing oi^^the applications was held in ^|arch 1972. In June 1972 the 
Commission announced rejection of /the Radio One/Radio two plan. The CRTC commented that 
the proposals appeared to contain /an overly centralized program production structure, to 
be unduly influenced by the popularity standards of urban ar^as, to be overly concerned 
with audience ratings at the expeAseiof program distinctiveness ^nd excels ence-,*^ and to 
neglect the CBC*s function of reflecting to a national audience the total range of the 
living culture. (CRTC 1972b, p 3)1 

Robert -Douglas, writing Jn BROADCASTER unde^*. the title *'.CRTC Shatters CBC 
Two-Stream Radio Policy," analyzed the decision as foAows: ' ' 

The CBC is faced with piecing together a new radio program policy out of .the 
shattered remains of the! two-stream radio system rejected by the Canadian 
Radio-Television Commission! in June. 
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The task is tough because the CRTC is demanding a turnabout in CBC thinking 
about Its role in Canadian radio broadcasting. And it is not clear, at the moment, 
how much if anything -- can be salvaged from the policy proposed at CRTC 

hearings in'Ottawa in. March.... 

hnile (CBC President Laurent] Picai'd, has taken a gener-all.y constructive 
.approach to the CRTC decision, sgme C^ programmers were initially shdcked and 
bitter. ^ 

E\en a union chief, Paul Racine, president of the Syndicat General du Cinema 
et de la Television, joined in criticism of the CRTC decision. In a Montreal 
statement, he said the CRTC decision "smacks of an anachronistic elitism which does 
not take into account the changes in radio in the last 20 years'!. 



He was apparently commenting on CRTC remarks that the CBC radio policy 
commercial, imi-tating the style of private radio.... ' 
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The basic thrust of the CBC argument at the .March hearings was that its radio 
audience was tiny. Canadian taxpayers, who paid for the CBC, deserved a seirvice 
that could reach a wider* audience. 

Its fast-paced AM programming could appeal to a greater number of people than 
the old-style CBC radio while its FM service could attract listeners seeking a 
'deeper treatment of issues. 

- * Opponents feared that the corporation was ^becoming too conscious of ratings 

and was patterning its progranuning on the mass-appeal style* of private radio. They 
also said' many Canadians were being cheated of the full CBC service because they 
• could get only a small portion of its programming from private affiliates. 

The CRTC decision obviously draws heavily from the views of these* opponents. 
It also reflects the CRTC's' long-standing concern about extending CBC service to 
all -Corners of the nation. 

The commission has come down so strongly on the side of the opposition that a 
totally new approach to radio programming seems required. The CRTC will, have to be 
involved in a' new effort to .design a radio program policy. (Upuglas, p 12) 

Over a year later, in October 1975^ the Commission announced that "the CRTC now 
believes that CBiC has taken decisive initial steps to resolve the questions raised," and 
granted approval of six new FM station licences and a French l-anguage FM network 
licence. The announcement indicated a continuing and detailed concern with tjie types of 
broadcasting services provided by the national broadcasxing service: 

In the June 29 announcement, the CRTC stat€;d its opinion that?' the CBC should 
phase out the carriage of commercials on its French and English AM networks.... 
the matter will be one of the subjects of discussion at the forthcoming public 
hearing concerning the renewal of CBC licences.... ^ 

The Corporation has taken steps to supervise more closely the morning and 
evening peak hour local programming where a tendency to drift towards private radio 
formats had been most evident.... 

The Corporation has also indicated to the Commission that it. is seriously 
increasing its efforts to portray each part of the country to the others.... 

, The Commission will continue to pursue these matters in public deliberations 
concerning CB<? policy and in its dibcussions with the Corporation. tCRTC 19*1^3a, p 
5) . 
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At a June 1973 public hearing xn Vancouver the CRTC considered applications from 
three priva^ groups and from the CBC to provide television service on VHF Channel 10 in 
the Vancou/er and \ictoria areas. Much of the discussion dealt with technical matters 
related to channel allocations and coverage (CRTC r975d, pp 265-560). The Commission 
denied all applications, and observed: 

The CominiSbion vv'as not impressed with the programming plans proposed by the 
\ ' CBC in -its application. Furthermore, the Commission doe^ not agree \?ith the 
contention of the CBC that Channel 10 must be used to service Victaria and at. thje 
same time be used to correct coverage deficiencies of. CBC-TV station CBUT now 
licensed for the Vancouver area.* (CRTC 1975e, p 2) 

Notwithstanding its decision to deny the CBC application for the ^use of 
Channel 10 to serve Victoria, the Commission is convinced that a CBC owned and 
operated station must be located in Victoria and the full CBC ^television service 
extended to Victoria and Vancouver Island at the earliest opportunity. (p 2) 

The rejection of the Corpora'tion* s programming plans for the proposed Victoria 
btation was not expected by the CBC. But it was not inconsistent with, the concei^n about 
the nature of CBC program service content which had entered into the Commission's 
original rejection of the Radio One/Radio Two plan. The Commission's detailed concern 
program berv ice content was the source of some^concern to rthe CBC as it approached 
the major review of CBC performance during the study period, the public hearing require'd 
ab part of the process of renewing the Corporation's nerwork licences fi,rst issued in 
1970 and due to expire on 51 March 1974. That' licence renewal process, which yielded so 
much of the documentation used in this study, is reviewed in detail in Cha{5ter 10.* 
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Case Study Background 



Chapter 8 • ' 

The Participant Observer 
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a) CASE STUDIES AND PERSONAL VALUES 



A case study such as this is inevitably shaped by the background, , experiences, and 
interests of the individual participant observer. This "shaping" is no,t peculiar to 
studies in communication research. In hi^ preface to THE VERTICAL MOSAIC, an analysis 
of social class and power in Canada, Professor John Porter commented: * "Throughout the 
book I have tried to make explicit the various theories or theoretical considerations 
which "help make sfense of the evidence I have presented. Perhaps less explicit are 
personi^J values which have had an influence on the kinds of problems I have sought to 
analyze" (Porter, p xii). I 

IVhat I have written in the main part of this study is the product of who I am,''« of 
where I have been, of' whom I have known, and of what I have seen and Jieard. In the 
interests of a better understanding of my perspective, this section borders alarmingly 
close to being "the confessions of a participant observer of broadcasting in Canada." 

b) * GENERAL ORIENTATION ' ' 

The crowd was attentive and waiting expectantly. By eight thirty they were 
growing restless. The children started to wriggle from their parents^ knees and 
women began to chatter. Then the monster came to life with a high-pitched^ 
screeching sound, that frightened the children and mad^ them dry. Just as the 
audience became restless again ^ the thing would squawk back into life y>ith a 'hiss^ 
crackle^ ^'pop^ , and roar. Then .Albert would fiddle with a knob or a wire and it 
would go dead. People were beginning to move about ^ and the women ioere -urging 
their husbands to take them home^ whfn something Wonder fut h(^ppened: we heard a 
violin playing y quite distinctly ^ after which a voice ^announced that we were 
listening to KDKA^ Pittsburgh^ Pennsylvania. 

The radio came also to our^home. One Saturday dn late fall^ a man in a shiny • 
^ Gray Dort Touring drove in with a smile on his face, " Earlier I had noticed my 
father hanging aroimd the woodshed and looking down the concession a great Aealy as 
if he expected someone. There was a hint of something in the giT*^ and it wasn 't 
snow. (Boyle^ pp 22-4) 

The excerpts are from MOSTLY IN CLOVER, Harry Boyle's reminiscences of a chiH^ood 
spent on a farm in Huron County, Ontario. Beyond childhood, Harry Boyle became a writer 
and broadcaster: with radio station CKNa in Wingham, Ontario, with the Stra*tford Beacon 
Herald, and with the CBC. At CBC he became Program Director of CBC radio's Trans-Canada 
Network, was the creative force behind the prestigious CBC WEDNESDAY NIGHT series, and 
worked as an Iixecutive Producer in television. In 1968, Mr. Boyle was appointed Vice 
Chairman of the Canadian Radio-Television Commission, and in 1975 he became Chairman. 
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— Volumes and volumes have been written about the4 importance of broadcasting to 
Canada and to Canadiansi^ .And yet, for me at least, there is still sometJiingymissing 
something elusive, but of critical importance. In ^11 of F^arry Boyle's writings and 
pron9uncements about broadcasting in Canada, there is the s^n^e that he is^aling with 
something which he believes to be very precious and uniqup. Something specaaT happened 
to Harry Boyle when radio came to iluron County, I^can^t explain it, reapy. I d6ubt 
that he can. . ' , . 

A technol9gical generation later, television came to our farm in Oxford County, 
Ontario. One Saturday in the early fall of 1955, a man in a dusty panel truck drove in 
with a smile on his face. My father, like Harry Boyle^s, had organized a^ surJJrise. 
There was a Miint of something in the air, and it enlarged my window on 4 he world., I 
hesitate to push the comparison with Harry Boyle's ex^/^oience, but it, seems reasonable, 
that the -electronic media should be of relatively ijiore importance txT those living in. the 
relative isolation of farming communities. A possible extension of that may be that the 
-^jtectrorfic ^^cdia are of much more impcrrtawe^-ta-Tho^e-who~iTve in relatively sparsely 
j)opulatcxl countri^ such as Canada. %v 



There was something about television that fascinated me. I decided son^e^here in ^ 
Ithe course of Grade 7 to "go into television." ^A random walk career path eventually 
' kmded me there in 1970 after some 14 years of rather more vigorous than average arm 
chair , quarterbackmg the CBC. A few of the Stops and detours in the intervening period 
have some relevance tQ. this study. < ^ 

The years spent going to liigh school in Scratford, Ontario gave me a chance^to ^ 
watch at close range the development of another unique Canadian cultural institution, 
the Stratford Festival, and the opportunity during one summer to do some technical work 
for the visiting National Theatre ^chool . 

A number of post-Sputnik e/a pressures led to choose an engineering * course for 
the years 1962 through 1966 at/!cMaster Universft^ in Hamilton, Ontario. T also had the 
mistaken impression that the study of electrical engineering would be of considerable 
practica'l value in the technical production of television programs. In 'order to 
.compensate for the* lack of direct, contact with broadcast 'technology', I became heavily^ 
' ijivolved in a campus radio Stat it)n project, and eventually became chaijman of t]^ 
<<fcMaster Board of Student Broadcasting. The Board, produced weekly public service 
programs for each of the late Ken Soble'fe radio Stations in F^amilton, CHML and CKDS-FM^ 
and for tlvo program. exchange service of the Gfanadian Association of Broadcasters. We 
built and equipped studios at.McMaster; but werf allowed access* to CFm facilities for 
especial ly* complex production work. ^ /- 

Partly because I had gotten overly involved in meeting the production commitments 
to Cmi and CKDS, I became tempoi^ily .disillusioned with brDadcastjng, and took 
advantage of a summer job opportunity to get involved in the computer business. l^ile 
at McMaster, I spent two summers working for IBM Canada Limited i^^ FFamilton, 
concentrating on the development of training programs to introduce civil ,\mechanical , 
and electrical engineers to scientific computing techniques. Upon graduationM returned 
to work for IBM in Hamilton, as a systems engineer concentrating on, the implementation 
of large scale computing systems. In January 1968 I began work 'ajpiWs Canadian 
headquarters with the product marketing support group, providing tecTinical, systems 
engineering, and marketiiff assistance to^ field personnel. During late) 1968 and early - 
1969 1 became heavily involved in the design and production of vid'eo ^aped education 
packages^ at IBM, both in* Toronto and in Washington, D.C. But the opportunities to 
continue this television- work were limited. There was no broadcasting work available to 
inexperienced would-be production people in Canada in 1969: it was an "austerity" year. 
Of the options available to me, the most attractive was to begin graduate studies in 
communication at Stanford. 

The IBM experience, though seemingl^y a detour on the road to i jivo 1 vemejrt in 
broadcasting, has actually turned out to have been valuable. It provided the first 
opportunities for me to travel extensively across Canada. It /let me try my hand ^t 
television production. The nature of the systems engineering and product marketing work 
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required ue to/oecone familiar with the nanagement styles, structures, and practices of 
a- ver>' large nuiiber of customer organizations acros*^ Canada. And it allo;*ed me to learn 
a great deal about what lay behind the posjt;ve aspects of laMls reputation as being a 
well managed enterprise. 



c) STANFORD AND CBC EXPERIENCE, i969-l^*'2 

Beginning in September 1969, I have alternately been with the Ins^titute for 
Communication, Research at Stanford and with tho CBC. The first yearns- work at Stanford 
concentrated on a general e^^amination of communication theories and mass media re^^arch. 

to a 



I also worked .for the Controller's Office at Stan^rd as a part time con-sultant 
university resources modeling/simulation project in association with the V 
Interstate Commission on Higher Education. 

Follov^ing the first year of studies at Stanford, I spent five months with CBC 
pttawa as a trainee proc^cer m radio and television public affairs. My radio work 
included-contributions to CBO's afternx>on information radio program, ^ NOW ... JliST 
-LISTEN, and the production of six experimental programs i^ the CBO series SATURDAY NIGHT 
A.ND SUNDAY MORMNG/ I also worked as an editor and producer for the CBC Radio Network 
on the sound documentary series FIVE NIGHTS A WEEK, on C0^5^lE^TARY Ocnov.-n earlier as 
PREVIEW CO.^WENTARY) , on CAPITAL REPORT, and on MUINEE. My television experience was 
more limited: I produced the Ottawa contributions to the 'jietwotk VIEhTOINT ^^erie^T — and- 
was attached' to the CBOT public affairs magazine^- pi^gr am, THIS DAY TONIGHT, as 3 
researcher* • ^ ' ^ — -^^r^ - ^ 

The major focus of my second year at the .Institute at Stanford was 3 ^asic audience 
research study for the San Francisco public television station. Thi^ wOrk, reported in 
"KQED and its Audience'* (McKay 1971), was '^oTie under the supervision of Professor Kilbur 
Schramm, Director of the Institute, with funding support from the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting and the Ford Foundation. I also worked part time as the executive producer 
of a technical film for the Stanford/Ford Foundation computer based OASIS university 
management information system development project. 

V 

Following this second year at Stanford, I spent the six month period from July 
through. December 1971 on contract to CBC^ Vancouver as an associate producer in 
television , current affairs Most of my television studio and film experie^ice came from 
working as one of the two associate producers assigned to HOURGLASS, the weekday current 
affairs magazine. Other work included production of a film documentary for the network 
TAKE 50 series, of the Vancouver contributions to VIBVPOINT, and of^ B.C.'. PROVINCIAL 
AFFAIRS. ' ' ^ , 

.1—^ • ' . ^ > 

My third year .at StanfordBVought me into contact with a wide variety of public 
broadcasting research projects:, a follow-up audience study of KQED's NEWSROOM program; 
consulting on the Ford Foundation* s. {)ub lie television Station Independence Project; data 
analysis assistance to Schramm projects on inst;^ctio|ial television in ^ El^ Salvador,. 
Mexico, and American Samoa; and participation in the Stanford evaluation feam attached 
to the federation of Rocky Mountain States educational t<5chnology demonstration using 
the NASA ATS-F satellite over Denver, Colorado. But my major -'effort during 1972 was in 
working- with Schramm, Professor Lyle >ielson. Chairman of^ StjTnford's Communication 
Department, and Douglass Cater, Director of the Aspen Prog^ram oh Communications and 
Society, on a study of the financial condition and financial future of US public 
television^ Assistance from the Ford Foundation a'llowed us to gather, as background, 
detailed operating cost. information from a number ^ of public ■ television stations and 
production organizations, including * the Children's Television Wbrkshop (CTW) and the 
National Public Affairs Center for Television fNPACT) . Assistance from the Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies allowed us to gather together the senior managers of 
the various US public television agenfcies for a critical af;sessment of the first di^affi 
of the report, "The Financing of Public Televi.sjon,*' in late July 1972. The fin'al 
report (Schramm 6 Nelson) was released to the annual National Association of Educational 
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Broad-casters convention on 50 October 1972, and published in condensed foi4i as a special 
supplement to the Januar>yFebruar>- 1973 COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEK. ^ 



d) CBC LXPERIENCE, 1972-1974 

* '* 

In October 1972 I irK5ved to the CBC English Services Division headquarters in 

Toronto' to/be^n work on a nine month joint Stanford/CBC project which was to have 

fonaed the tasi$ fpr ray dissertation. The arrangements for the project specified: ''Ke 

agree that^ ybur dissertation should Vook at the interplay between programning, research,. 

and management decision making in the field of • 'program objective setting and 

performance evaluation in public television."^" ^ • ' 

* \ ^ 

In late 1971 ^ Project Group had .been established to study and make recommendations 
for a Program Evaluation System. , Based on the three reports of the Project Group, a 
detailed research proposal was prepared' for the Stanford/CBC project. It envisaged 
various research activities leading to one of four possible dissertations. The proposed 
areas of activity were: 

. - Improvement in the setting of program objectives It had- been pointed out that it 
v,ouldj>£-.d££xrab4e^^cgio regularly describing the characteristics of the target 
audiences for programs, in terms other than total overall audience size. 



- Analysis of the operation of the Program Evaluation System — This particular 
. evaluation approach was of interest because its specifications called for the 

"systems'* approach which had won some acceptance in business and industry but not 
had been used extensively in public broadcasting . institutions, especially m 
applications dealing directly with program content and <iuality. In addition, there 
was the matter of long* range planning for "an ideal, but practical, evaluation 
procedure which should be. worked towards over the next 5 to 5 years." 

- Analysis of available evaluation data The specifications for the Program 
^valuation Svstem stipulated that a^wide range of detailed background information 
should be assembled for use in the actual evaluation of programs. It seemed that 

'.exploratory data analysis might well xeveal useful relationships within the 
available input data, poss*ibly allowing separation of factors over which a producer 
does not have control at the time of production, (scheduling, extent of promotion, 
series budget, and- type of program) frora reaction to the production itsel-f 
"(audience size, composition, appreciation, and critical comment). 

- Development of Additional Measurements — Potentially the most rewarding part of 
the- project was the possibilty of adding to the conventional set of measurements 
available for use in evaluating programs. The development of a new set of 
'^dimensions of audience response" to programming seemed to hold the greatest 
promise for advancing the state of mass media audience research. (McKay 1972, pp^ 

' 15-27) ^ ^ ^ ' 

In the end, the nine month half time project turned out tovbe. a. two year full time- 
involvement with English Television, And the dissertation topic Changed from a detailed 
examination of program evaluation to a more general case' sVudy of management decision^ 
makil^ Rather ^ than provide , a -detai led chronological report of observations made over 
the two year period and" th^'n attempt to leap from them 'directly to generalizations, the 
approach' taken here is to organize the observations around issues- raised in public. 
Vihat follows IS a summary of my involvement as a participant observer: detailed comments 
about important aspects of specific projects are imbedded in later chapters. 

Figure 8-1 gives a bar chart overview of the timing and duration of the major 
activitiei; during the period from October 1972 through September 1974. The Summaries 
which follow are keyed, by number, to the elements in Figure 8-1. 
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fl) Progran F\aluation Syster Par: 1 lan :at lOr and Study 

p-ie initial ••fOnths of ry :n\ol\ene'^t focusc-d orr <tud> of the existing Prograr 
t\3luation 5) /ten and fan 1 lari zatior with the functions and operations of the Lngiish 
Television nanagenent group, specifically with "the Planning CjrCup" and the Network 
Schedule Goordination Committee. Specific evaluation oriented activities included 
observation of the deliberations of program evaluation "Panels," a review of conpleted-v^ 
evaluatffin reports, investigation of possible sources of additional evaluat ion input , 



cosipilatian of detailed audience demographic data for 
program, examination' of the relationship between 
evaluation functions, and extensive consultation with 
evaluation bvsten. 



test use in the evaluation of one 
the audience research aijd progran 
the Secretar)^' (director) of 'the 



During this period a nuniber of severe problens being experienced within, and as a- 
result of, the operation of the existing system were identified. The Project Group 
reports, the blueprint for the Evaluation Systeiii, proposed the gathering of an extensive 
data base for consideration of the three-penber Evaluation Panels which were to write 
the program evaluation reports. In practice, only a small fraction of the proposed data 
base wab being furnished to the panels, sore information, notably actual prograr costs, 
was unavailable in the tine frame required by the Evaluation System; other input, such 
as audience ~ail, was apparently not considered relevant to this tv-pe or evaluation 
process. Rather than relying on a solid base of obiectively measured data, the 
evaluation reports were based. pri nan ly on subjective comment by groups of 15 to 20 
individuals who had been as^^^d to view specific programs and submit written reacti^s, 
and by the report writ^g panels. 

Inevitably, the subjective judgements of the panels differed from the subjective 
judgements of the program producers. Added to these differences of opinion was .the fact 
that the evaluation reports concentrated overwhelmingly ori fatfit finding, seldom *were 
reference? made to* outstanding performances on camera or to significant contributions by 
the production or technical personnel. At the base by the early 1975 call for a review 
of the Evaluation System >as sej-ious concern about ♦the impact of the opel-ation of .the 
system on production unit morale. The matter subsequentl-y became one of public retrjard 
with the publication of a second section front page story in THE GLOBE AND MML dealing 



Current 



With the impa^ of program evaluation on the networkjs -"fiajg 
program, hXr.KE\D fKirby 'l973a) . Although the stpry was somewhat inaccurate in 
describing, how the VnEEKE.ND report was prepared, its assessment of the effects on the 
program unit was valid. (Kirby's story was also, the first real demonstratior^. to me of 
the , importance of newspaper columns as a means of communication between the production 
areas and management.) ... ^ ^ 

ThO attitudes of management towards the Evaluation System were mixed. As with 
♦{producers, the subjective judgements of the evaluation Panels 'not infrequently differed 
from the opinions of management. In addition, because thei;'e w^re no generally accepted 
guidelines for evaluation reporting, in some instances management perceived evaluation 
panels to have overstepped the boundaries of their assignmei>ts proposing what were 
considered to be wholesale 'changes in the network schedule, commenting on unrelated 
programs, and suggesting increased resource allocations on a scale considered w£li 
beyont^ the network's means. In February 1973 two parallel ''reviews'' of the program 
evaluation system and of audience research reporting were commissioned* 



(2) Prpgram Evaluation System Review 

This work was carried out jointly with the Secretary of the •^Evaluation System. 
Interviews were conducted with 10 producers, 5 program Area fieads, 5 Planning Croup 
executives, and with Research- Extensive notes were taken during the^ confidential 
interv'iews with producers and Area Heads. The review was completed in September 1975. 
Operation of the system continued, sub<^tant ial 1> unchanged, throughout the fieidwork 
period," although the fitimber of evaluat lons'. conducted >as reduced. ^ 
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i3V Audience Pesearch Reporting Review 



I-uring the period of far^riiarizaticn v^ith the t^aiuation Syster, it had becorc 
apparent that >ore functions being assumed evaluation right be perfojned c-ore 

systcnatically by a revi sed^ aad/or expanded audience data reporting system. It had been 
discovered, for instance, that although the CBC-operated Audience Panel system i^eekly 
vielded detailed progran by piiograri audience data, rwtabl) demographic and geographic 
breakdbviT^s, this mforration was nof forwarded to producers or to manageirent . Tne 
relationship between the program e\aluation system and Research was extremely formal and- 
linited. Questions about 'audience research reporting and about audience research 
requirerentii were included in the evaluation system reMew interviews with producers and 
Area Heads. In addition, long, t^e recorded interviews were conducted with those 
network e.xecutnes r>ost concerned with audience pei/fomance. These sessions 
concentrat£-J or. the use rade of the existing reporting system, the identification ©f 
additional inforration needs, and reaction to proposals for revised reporting formats. 
Hie re\ie^ wa> cor.rleted in July 19^3 and the- reconmendations were approved, but no 
-^;or change m tht' r&portmg system was -;ade curing tr.e fieidwork period. 

M . *rrogran Cr;ectivcs Setting Review 

One of the kncwn problems related to program evaluation, proposed as one possible 
area for dissertation study, was the extremely, general nature of the program purpose amd 
target -audience ob;ectives set for programs and progr^ series, A major revisiofi and 
expansion of the program objectives specification sectio/i was included as part of an 
individual assignrent to coordinate a major revision of the Network Program Proposal 

. forms. This was viewed as a first step in a gradual process of ^'tightening up'' program 
objectives specification. Tne revised proposal forms came into use in nixi-1975 for 
proposals for the r:iir4/75 progran year, but no concentrated effort was made to encourage 
or require producers, or their Area Heads to specify objectives mote precisely than in 
the past. Tne objectives specification process was reviewed a'gain in early 1974, but 

-only briefly, and without making any changes.* ' ^ 

(S) Program Content Supervision Task* Force 

is part of the 1973/74 objectives for the English Services Division, it fiad been 
proposed that there be established a computerized system for the recording of content 
information about radio and television programs of a contrx^versial nature.. Although 
some other uses for such a system were ho doubt contemplated^ it was generally 
understood that this proposal was intended primarily to prelude a means of preparing 
responses to questions 'about program content raised in Parliament, Such questions 
t>-picallX called for the collation of data from a large number of program units, had 
short deadlines for reply, and caused appreciable disruptions in both program unit and 
management operations. It was also recognized that such a system could be used to' take 
over the logging of political coverage dyring federal and provincial election campaigns, 
in order to ensure balanced coverage during th^se periods, all raate;rial of a partisan 
nature was manually logged by p^CB^ion, by type of presentation (scripted news story, 
fi Imed appearance, etc.), and by duration (to the second). 

My assignment to this* six-member . task force came as a result of my systems 
engineering experience with computerized data communication systems. The assignment was 
more difficult than originally realized, and the group worked seven day weeks to jneet 

• its first phase reporting (leadline. After gathering and studying sample reporting 
documents and making site visits in Toronto, Ottawa , and Montreal , the task force 
concluded' that the accurate logging of content information could only be done by 
personnel directly associated with the. programs involved, and that this additional wt^rk 
would only be undertaken if there were some incentive for the program units. wivolyed> 

' Identification of an incentive scheme wa<; not difficult, but the anproach suggested did 
imply the creation of a considerably larger information retrieval System than was' no 
doubt contemplated by the divisional management. The task force proposed the creation 
of a single system integrating the new content recording operations with the existing 

ii3 • . ' 



indexing systens for* "Program Archives, the Filiii\ librar>', th^ News film librar>', a 
Current Affairs iten storage area/ an^ (eventually) the regional film libraries.' We had 
learned^that , under the prevailing circuiTiStartces , \ it was frequently cheaper for 
producers, to assign camera drews to shoot "stock \shots" as required than it was to 
search the proliferation of separate indexing systeihs in separate locations for existing 
material, fine News film holdings, for instance, weri catalogued in four ^separate 
systems according to year and type of material A trfiere w^ a list by reel of the 

Current Affairs holdings, but no index.) \ 

The full-scale system di?signed by the task force wasUntended to eventually serve 
thfe^ full range of information retrieval needs of-the rVdio and television production 
units. The projected costs- were recognized to be high, bun no detailed cost estimating 



v.as attempted in the initial investigation. The ^'concept ^ase*' recommendations of the 
task force v»ere submitted in a 106 page report in mid June i975. Included were some 
proposals for improvements not dependent on the establ ishmeiijt of a computerized system. 



later that v»eek the members of the task force -received a ^ memorandum stating that 
dnisionaJ management hoped to meet with th^ group "shortly" to discuss the ne?^t stage. 
Some nonths later, a written review of 1972/75 ' divisional objective achievement 
contained the observation that the financial implications of the task force 
reconnendations v»ere under consideration. Thie only apparent action to result from this 
study cane, indirectly, during the summer of 1974. A proposal was prepared w-ithih T\' 
News to experiment with the computer based New York Times Data Bank information 
retrieval service. incorporation of the NYT service into the -larger system had been 
proposed by the task force o\er a year earlier. Installation of, the equipment and the 
beginning of experimentation with the service took place after the end of the fieldwork^ 
period. 

(6) Planning System Assistance and Reviews 

The *Tlanning System*' -- the mechanism by which pro^josed programs and activities 
for the next full planning year were selected for feasibility study and, if approved, 
vvC^e allocated personnel , "budgets , and facilities is the subject of a detailed 

examination in Chapter 9. Because this sy*tem affected such a large proportion of the 
total activity "of the netw^ork management group, the question of its revision or 
imprevement vas always, at least ^to some extent, open. Intens-ive scrutiny of the 
-vstem*s logic took place in the spring of both 1973 and 1974 — immediately prior to 
the settin-g of the Planning System timetables for those years. Although a number of, 
minor alterations were made each time, no large scale changes were attempted.. 

During the late summer of 1975, I coordinated the preparation of sets of 1974/75 Network 
Program Proposals to be forwarded to the regional Production Managers for Feasibility 
study. This provided an opportunity for the close scrutiny of all section^ of all 
accepted proposals. 

(7) CRTC Submission Preparation ^ 

Involvement in preparations for the CRTC network licence renewal hearing (held in 
February 1974) began -in July 1973 with work on the preparation of the English Television 
written' submls^sion , to the Commission. This . wprk, ^one primarily by three people, 
involved me in 'tTte draf,t ing. of spme sections/ in/ the editing of others, ^nd in the 
coordiVia^t^dn of revisions. \The later stages of this work required extensive 
consultat'ion with ,the CBC*s Ottawa Bead Office. ^ 

\ (8) ,St5lion*Relal»ions Department Study 
' ^ . • f . ^' 

m mid 1975; a tfiree'-member administrative study grAip was commissioned to revieu 
the functjt'^ms, organization, and staffing -of the.T\' Station Relations department -- the 
department 'which acted as the operational ' interface between the English ?cr\' ices 
FMvision ;?nd the ^>Hvate stations, affiliated with its television network. My work 
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concentrated 'On the analysis of reporting lines, functional relationships, and the 
current and proposed functions of the departnent. Tne reconsendations , $ubnitted' in 
October 19"5, uere inplenented as proposed. • 

(?) Global Television Inpact Study 

In the fall of 19''3 the President askec the division to make an analysis of t^e 
announced progranising, • personnel, coverage, and* operations plans of the neviy licensed 
Global Television Network, to refine eSVlier estimates cf the impact on CBC prograr. 
audiences^ and conmercial revenues, and to report'on any other significant developments. 
This independent project continued interaittentlV/Unti 1 Global began actual operations 
in Januarv 1974 . ^ 

(10) 'CRTC Hearing Preparation and Follow-up - 

•\s explained in the Introduction, prepa^^ig f«r the network licence renewal hearing 
wab a najor undertaking. Chapter. 10 is *devoted to a careful examination of everts prior 
to, duriJic, and following the hearing. 

As the written subnssion to the CQnmission was being prepared, it became cl^ar that not 
cll questions could be -ant icipa'ted and answered in ^uch a document. As various groups 
gave public notice of their intention to interveTTt in' the proceedings, the. possibility 
arose that detailed questions about specific issues might be directed to the ESD Vice 
President and/or the ^lanaging Director of Television. In addition, it was recognized 
that there wouio le reouirements for factual material to be used in prepared statenerts. 

The amount of ^research required to investigate just the charges bein^, made public 
by the inter\'enors was recognized as consicerable but, given that the findings would be 
of \alue e\en if there, were few requirements for specific details during the hearing, 
the decision was made to proceed with the work. , As prcpara'tion of thc-wTitten 
submission neared completion, Don Richardson and I were assigned to these investigations 
on a full time basis, were provided with special secretarial and clerical assistance, 
and were chartered to request whatever other assistance we required. 

he'monitored the growing volume of public comment relating to the licence renewal, 
reviewed position papers and statements of the CRTC, and added some questions which we 
.felt were likely to be raised. After condensing the issues raised into 20 general 
categories, we began our research. We received widespread assistance in our efforts to 
gather the required factual material and draft possible responses. Our inquiries ranged 
from "access" to "ZONli" (a proposed children's program), and were finally summarized in 
an indexed, 225 page briefing book for divisional and Corporate management. As part of 
our look at ''regional flow and reflection," we initiated a detailed analysis of the 
content of two weeks of network programming one week in December ,1973, one in January 
1974. Some of this data was incorporated into the President's opening ^presentation to 
the hearing. . ' * ^ 

Those of us who had been closest to this brk participated in divisional -and 
corporate reviews, prior to the hearing and were available to assist management 
throughout the five days of the hearing. Although the briefing book material was used 
in the drafting of two prepared statements, it was not required for responding to 
spi^cific questions. 

IV. • 

(11) HOURGLASS Resources Study 

Following the CRTC hearing I was assigned. to conduct a thorough comparative review 
of the personnel, financial, and physical resource.s provided for the 6:50-7:30 pm local 
evening information programs at the, nine major locations where the CBC owned and 
Operated local 'stations. These- integrated packages of news, sports, weat'her, and 
ctirrent affairs m'aterial were referred to genericallx as "fiOURGLASS" programs using 
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the prograiD title of the original \ancouver model froni v»hich the other local programs 
were adapted. Although the original assignment focused on the equalization of these 
various "resource bases, the study was quickly expanded to include a reconsideration of 
the •'raininun local prograraning standarxis" yhich had been set two years earlier. 
Investigations for this study required site visits to the progran units involved jrn 
Vancouver, Edmonton, Regina, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Halifax, and St. 
John*?. Although resource allocation suggestions were provided ' to management as 
requested, and changes m the minimum standards were proposed, the scope of the work was 
•enlarged (a secoW time) to include a review o£ the definition of the role of these 
programs within the overall CBC television service being provided by these owned and 
operated stations. Hae general report on the role of these HOURGLASS programs and on 
approaches to setting objectives for thera was submitted at the end of the fieldwork 
period.* In late October 1974, after returning to Stanford, I traveled to Vancouver for 
a national meeting of CBC information program producers and, especially, for a meeting 
with the Executive Producers of the HOURGLASS programs and the newly appointed Current 
Affairs Area Head at which -the findings in the "resources" study wete reviewed and 
discussed . 



(12) Audience Age Profile Study 

During the final months of the- fieldwork period I undertook an analysis of one 
demographic characteristic of CBC audiences age. Although attempts to refine the 
specification of program target audience objectives had been made without success,* it 
was still felt by some producers and executives Xhat there might be an "aging audience" 
problem. Changes between 1970 and 1974 in the audience age profile for the CBC's 
Toronto station were studied, these profiles were compared with those of other Toronto 
stations, and the a^e characteristics of CBC and CT\' network program audiences were 
compared. The findings and the management reactions to them are considered in Chapter 
14. ' , 



(15) Technical Manpower Study ^ 

Included among the general observations in a<1971 divisional report on regional 
or^niration was the comment that, relative to Vancouver, Winnipeg and Halifax appeared 
to be comparatively overstafl^ "in the TV Technical area. Although the Winnipeg and 
Halifax management groups had been unable to isolate any -excesses, the original 
observation had developed a talent for getting repeated. As I was setting out on the 
HOURGLASS site visits I was asked to conduct a formal study — but of the 1974 rather 
than the 1971 situation. The study confirmed what was generally suspected: given " the 
variations* in the nature and volumes of production, iji types of equipment, and in 
organizational structures, the staffing levels were fully appropriate. The methodology 
of the study was of at least as much interest as its conclusion: it was necessary to 
establish a detailed set of measurements for the comparative analysis of the production 
loads and .'resources at the three regional locations, and to plumb the depths of the 
elaborate "establishment control" system required to keep tlie CBC's staff position 
headcount within the limits set by the Government. 



(14) Windsor TV Planning Assistance 



During 197,4 the CBC began planning for the takeover of its Windsor English 
Television network affiliate, CKLW-TV. The talceover had its origins in a 1970 CRTC 
interim licence transfer decision -- which itself followed a 1^69 Cabinet directive that 
changes be made where necessary to ensure that the ownership of broadcasting 
undertakings in Canada b$ at least 80% Canadian. Planning for the CBC Windsor operation 
was complicated by the unustial degree to which this Canadian city is influenced by the 
pre^nce of Detroit immediately across the river which forms the international bound^ 
with the United States. A set of resources proposals and recommendations, baspd on 
findings in the HOURGLASS study but taking into account the southwestern Ontario 
reeiorttff situation, were $)repared for the group planning the , /peal information 

ft .. 



progranning service 'for the Windsor operation The o\erall Windsor plan was approved by 

the CRTC in a July 19"5 deci:>ion. 

In addition to the assignments outlined above, certain other short activities 
dese^-e note here because they enter later discussions. 

In March 19^5 the Secretary of the Program Evaluation System njade arrangements for 
me to attend a CBC training seminar given by ,Dx^ H^E...^^lik entitled "Information 

Design." It touched on ^the analysis of "information chains" as an approach to 

production planning and designT concepts of the audiences for television programs, the 
psychophysiological -measurement of viewer responses, trends in the development of 
teie\ision services around the world, new technological developments, and appropriate 

audience research approaches ^part from direct learning, attendance a; the seminar 

provided a good opportunity to assess the attitudes towards training and research of a 
wide cross section of CBC management and production personnel. 

f ' _ _ p .• . 

The CbC released me for a, we'ek in February 1973 to assist the National Association 
of tducational Broadcasters (NAEB) conduct a three-day training institute on 
"identification of community needs and audience measurement" in Washington, D.C. ^ In 
return, I received an opportunity to examine closely the audience reseai^ch and program 
evaluation activities of PBS. 

In February 1976, NAEB provided travel funding to permit participation in a special 
meeting of US pub'lic broadcasting^TF^^chers at the Wings pread C onferenc<^^ Centei- near 
Racine, Wisconsin. From that meeting of S2- specialists emerged a reorganized research 
group withm NAEB and the .creation of research coordination services for public 
broadcasting researchers (NAEB 1975a). The meeting also provided a useful update on 
conditions in US public broadcast^jff^ and an opportunity to compare them with the' 
Canadian situation. - . 

An opportunity arose during March J975 to confer with Harry Boyle, then Vice 
Chairman of the CRTC, while he was visiting the San Francisco area. These 
"backgrounding" discusions focused on the Commission's general approach to the 1974 
licence renewal process and on some of the generalizations which appear in later' 
chapters. 

During July 1975, a Canada Council researchnravel grant made possible a return to 
CBC Fnglish Television headquarters in —Toronto to confer with those closest ^to this 
studv. The travel grant also provided for a visit to Ottawa to discuss issues which had 
emerged in the drafting of this case s-tudy report with*the Chairman of the CRTC, Pierre 
Juneau, and with CBC Head Office officials. 

Commissioned wol»k from the Aspen Institute Program on Communications and Society in 
' 1975, involving writing and editing fc^r a book on^^he future of US public broadcasting, 
provided an opportunity for further comparative -^al ysis of t he' financial and general 
conditions of Canadian and US public televisions^ — 

At the end of the fieldwork period, contractual ^oonnection with the CBC was 
terminated, but I was permitted to retain for dissertation purposes copies of all 
documents then in my files. 'Arrangements were also made to forward to me copies of the 
CBC's "Daily News SummaTy^of press- comment and other routine internal reports which I 
had been receiving on a regular basis 'so that I would be kept | up to date on major new 
developments during the dissertation writing period (October 1974 - May 1976). 
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Chapter 9 

The Managemen 



a) THE CORPOR.\TL SETTING 



: Decision Making Setting 



Although the main focus this study is on decision making by the management of 
the English Television Service, as explained in Chapter 5, it is really not pos$ible to 
drah boundaries around a part /of the CBC and study that portion' in isolation. Later 
parts of this chapter focus ^n the English Television management group, but it is first 
necessary to sketch an outlin^ of the overall Corporate setting. 

As established b> Parliiment m the Broadcasting Act, the Canadian Broadcasting 
(corporation is an independent statutory body created to serve the interests of the 
Canadian public. The CBC reported to Parliament through the Secretary of State, and ^^as 
required to submit an annual report to the Minister to be placed before Parliament. 
Abhley 'and Smaals have nfoted that the- CBC appears to have been given a *great degree of 
statator> independence; "Af all Crown corporations (other then the Canada Council, which 
IS not an agent of the Crpym) the one whose board appears to have been given the 
greatest degree of statutory independence is the Canadian .Broadcasting Corporation" 
(VVshley 6 Smails, p *28) . / Throughout the study period approximately S0% of the CBC*s 
funding was provided by Parliament on the 'basis of recommendations made by the 
Government. The Corporation's routine financing was arranged with ' gbvemment through 
the Secretary of State Department, the Department of Finance, and the Treasury Board 
Secretariat. The CBC*s ^ccounfs and financial statements were examined annually by the 
Auditor General of Canadja. • • i 

Routine parliamentary reviews of. CBC activity were conducted primarily by the^ 
Commons Standing Commi^ttees on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the Arts, and on 
Public Accounts. As notied earlier, a number of special investigations of broadcasting 
and of matters lnvol^^ing broadcasting have also brought the CBC under governmental 
scrut iny. 

Throughout the period under study the CBC continued to receive government financial 
support on a year by year basis. The impact of -this annual financing approach on the 
Corporation's ability to make .long range plans has been the subject of frequent comment. 
The arrangement would seem, for instance, to have given the CBC less operating 
independence than the BBC, which has operated under a Royal Charter renewed -ej^ery t^en 
years, and has been financed by receiving set licence fees rather than annual 
Parliamentary appropriations. Less often noted is the fact that this annual funding 
arrangement ties the CBC to the government's Parliamentary Calendar, to its timetable 
for Estimates, and to its Fiscal Year. Although advance consultation with the Treasiiry 
Board significantly lessened the degree of uncertainty, the process did imgose a , 
definite fmapcial planning timetable on the Corporation. The government ' Fiscal Year 
ran from 1 Aprils through 31 March, the Main Estimates were submitted to Parliament in 
mid February, and the CBC's budget submission therefore had to be finalized in early 
.January each year. 

As explained in Chapter 7, the Broadcasting Act charged the Canadian 
Radio-Television Commission with tin regulation and supervision of all aspects of the. 
Canadian broadcasting system and detailed the powers of tiie Commission with respect to 
the CBC. The rout me /deal ings between, the CBC and the CRTC consisted largely /of station 
licence mattQ^rsj app^licat ions for technical changes in or renewal of existing licences, 
and licences 'for neV/stations as radio and television coverage in English* and French was 
extended to new part/s-of the country. The CBC also appeared before the Commission vvhen , 
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major policy natter:> .were under consideration.* The nost thorough CRTC reviews of the 
Corporation's policies and activities uere linked with nitwork licence applications. 

Figure 9-1 depicts the primary working relationships between the CBC and elements 
of government. In addition to these working relationships, the Corporation was involved 
m , cooperative planning activities with the Department of Communications. The 
development of the Northern Broadcasting Plan, for instance, was a joi-nt undertaking by 
the Secretary of State, . the Departments of Cormnuni cat ions and of Indian .Affairs and » 
Northern Development, the CRTC, and the CBC. The Department of Communications 
supervised techtiical compliance by all broadcasters with the provisions of the Radio 
Act, but note that although the CRTC reported through the Minister of Communications, 
the CBC reported to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 



Figure 9-1. PRIMARY WORKING RELATIONSRiPS BETWEEN THE CBC AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
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9(i) The Corporate Structure 
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b} 7 HE CORPOR^ATb STkUCTURL 



• The "Corporation," as* l&g.ally defined in the Broadcasting Act, consists of the 
President and 14 other directors. -The President is the chief executive officer of the 
Qorporation,, and presides at meetings of the Corporation (le- of the Board of 
Directors). The Act further spcQifies that there uill be an Executive Vice President, 
responsible for "the management of broadcasting operations." - |. 

# 

In the reorganization of the Corporation begun in 1968, three main operational 
divisions uere created: English Services, French Services, and Special Services. Under 
this arrangement the domestic operating divisidns established their own headquarters 
m Toronto for the English Services Division (ESD) , and m Montreal for the French 
Services Division (iSDj. The domestic divisions operated independent English and French 
radio and Television networks. 

In the Corporate structure at the end of the case study period the Special Services 
Division grouped together Radio Canada International (shortwave and transcription 
services; , Northern Services, Armed Forces Services, Overseas and Foreign Relations, and 
CBC Foreign Offices. Special Services was administered from Ottawa. 

Services in the area of the federal capital, on both English and French radio /^nd 
television stations, were the responsibility of tiie Ottawa Area which reported dir^c^ly 
to Head Office. The, Ottawa Area stations carried E^ and PSD network program serv'rtes 
and engaged in network production activities for the language divisions. 

Control of "Corporate" affairs and matters common to all divisions was retained in 
Ottawa. Figure 9-2 shows the main elements in the Corporate organizational structure as 
of raid 1974. 

Not shown in Figure 9-2 (or in figures which follow in this chapter) are a Series 
of management committees which were important parts of organizational structures. The 
Joint .Management Committee, for instance, brought together .the Executive Vice President, 
the Director of Development, and the heads of the English, French, and Special Services 
Divisions. This Committee was charged with the development of annual and strategic 
corporate plans for review with the President and with the Board, and with the 
estabi isliment of corporate management processes. It also had responsibilities for 
ensuring the implementation of approved plans, for evaluating results, and for manpower 
development throughout the Corporation. 

In mid 1975 a Head Office study tea^m was established to examine the Head Office 
organizatjLon and to make recommendations on the role, responsibilities, and Organisation 
of Head Office, and on the nature of the working relationships both within f^ead Office 
and between it and the operating divisions. Changes resulting f^om that review'were not 
implemented duriQg the fieldwork period and are not reflected here because the basic 
organizational structure remained essentially unchanged. 



c) TiiL DIVISIONAL STRUCTURE 

\ ♦ 

The basic ESD and FSD structures were somowhat similar: the divisions had 
responsibility for both radio and television services, including both network and local* 
station operations. In each case a "mejdia management" split separated most radio from 
television operations; matters common tp both me.di4 (such as Administration) reported at 
the divisional level. figure 9-3 depicts this media management structure within ESD. 
(In FSD, "'in forma t'lon" progranping for radio and television was combined.) 
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F-rgure 9-3. ENGLISH SERVICES tllVISION ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE, 1974 
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Overlaid on tlub media management structure W3s 3 geographicaj ly determined 
"regional management" struc;turc. Within the regions, management was-aga^n divided into 

^ radio and rclen:>ion comjxpnents. As^ pf 1974,* the six j;SD regions were grouped as 
follows: British ColUitib'ia, Alberta, the pfairic Provinces (Saskatchewan and .toni toba) , 
JoFonto, >'uc Man. times (New' Brunswick, Nov^ Scotia, and Prince Edward Island)*,* and 
Ncv*foundland . Figure 9-4 gives an indication of the effective inter lock-ing nature of 
the corporate,' div 1 Si^onal J media, and regioj^l man4gemejit structures. (In this sectipn, 

'and tliroujhout tlub stud>, "effective'' c^rgani rational structured ajid^ report mc lines are 
,^hpun. In m'Obt ca^cs thi^ amounts :to a simplification o.f the formal structure; in other, 
caseb the importance of seirfi^off idal reiations)iips has been- emphasized.) 

The existence of the interlocked media and-regional structures was an important 
characteristic of the overall organiEational pattern, especially in ESD. Because of the 
vunccntrat ion of Frqnch spj^aking C*inadians in Quebec, regiortal operations accounted for 
a smaller proportion of FSD's t'otal activities than was the case with ESD.' 

♦ « . » « * ■ 

Not depicted hc(fe. are the structural arrangements for > FSD operations within ESD 
regions* or for LSI) operations at FSD locations. Also not shown here are divisional 
committees sucli as the Senjor Policy Group which brought together the ^senior divisional 
and regional managers in a joint policy and planning bodyi 



/j) Tlir i.NtU.ISn TLLLVI^ION STRUCTURL 



^ After the CBC wab divided into divisions by language, and after the divisions had 
m turn been divided along media lines, responsibility for **Lnglj.s{i Television" camo to 
rest on the Managing J)) rcctor'oT Television (MDT\') . Althqugh cer^in functions, such as 
Administration, Lngmeer tng\ f'inancc, and Public Relations reported at tlid^ divisional* 
level and did not^ come under tile. direCTscontrol l&f the Managing Director of "lelcvision, 
fhc Minv position combined respons^iirtii t i^ji for two^ital areas, tlie creative quality of 
I.ngl i;ih ' fplcvi s'ior\ programs, and Jl)e f-lnancial performance of LSI) 'FV. In -any 
broadca^st 11%* organ i2?it ion in which there is\a budget, ^it .is inevitable that at some 
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Figure 9-4. INTERLOCKING MEDIA AND REGIONAL ORGAIilZATIOfWL STRUCTURES 
Eiiglish Services Division Television Service, 1974' 
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1. Bracketed figures indicate /umbers of similar organizational 
elements. 

2. Dotted lines indicate wor/ing relationships which supplement the 
formal structure (shown yri solid lines). 

3. This figure is provided yfor illustrative purposes and is not 
intended to be comprehensively representat4ve^. 




point creative and financial matters^ come undeV joint control. That point in 
Cfiglish Television was the Managing Director of Te/evision. The MDT\'*s position in the 
basic Lnglish Television or^nizational structure/is shown in Figure 9-5. 

Within the group which reported to the* MDTV', '^creative" responsibilities rested 
primarily with the two program directors: the Director of Information Programs and the 
Director of Entertainment Programs. In addition to pr ogram c ontent matters, these 
program directors wer-e responsible for the. budget performance ot tlT^"T3rbgram are^s under 
tht}ir control.' Because of their responsibilities for the coixtent of programming 
services, the Director of Information Program^ and • the Director of Entertainment 
Prpgrams were amongst the most publicly ^Visible" figures in the CBC. Although., these 
program directors had responsibility for the gerteral performance of regional progt^s, 
their attention was concentrated more on network programming. ^ * . 

The financial responsibilities of the MDTV included not only budgeting and the • 
corvtrol of expenditures but also ESD TV*s commercial revenue performance. This is an^ 
important observation in view of the debate about commercial activity influence on the 
operation of the programming service: this matter is dealt with at length in' Chaptpr 11. ^ 
But It is important to note^iere, on the, one hand, t^at^th the program directory an<^ 
the Director of TV Sales reported to the MIjT\ , and, on the other hand, that there was a 
clear organizational beparation , immediately below the level of the Managing Director. 
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Certain responsibilities for regional progr^tramg were delegated to program Area 
heads, bat the basic responsibility for these programs rested with the regional 
Directors of Tele\ision, Like the *»IDTV , the regional Directors of Television had 
coabined creative and financial responsibilities, including the actual operation pf ESD 
TV production facilities and regional conunercial revenue performance. Although there 
were "net>«i<" prograia units, production operations were perforsed by the various 
regions; jnetwork distribution operations were handled by the Toronto region. 

The .National Resources Manager and^the Chief Financial Analyst were the MDT\^s 
resources and financial controllers. Neither had a "departnent" to adninister: the 
orientation of their work was clearly towards the mfornation and control needs of the 
MDT\ . Lach had responsibilities for both network and regional matters: budgets for 
regional television operations were allocated by the MDT\*'s office. The Chief Financial 
Analyst was heavily involved i^ the setting of budgets, released the budgets to the 
network program areas and to the regions, and v^as the chief monitor of expenditure and 
revenue perfornjance. The work of the National ResourcCiS ^Janager was more oriented 
towards planning, especially the planning of addirional or upgraded production 
facilities and the acquistition of production equipment. Although actual facilities 
coni^truct ion was supervised by Engineering Headquarter^ (from Montreal) , the National 
Rei>ources Manager "was heavil) involved m the budgeting process and in the control of 
th^ Engl ish'Television staff "headcount," 

The Manager of Program Purchasing was involved m the acquisition^ of "procured" 
programs, .negotiating on behalf of ^ the MDT\', Responsibility fof the acquisition of 
certain 'classes of progran^ was delegated to Program Purchasing, some program 
procurement was done by tpe program directors, . and some b/ Pro'gram Purchasing in 
consultation with thfe MDTV', Most decisions on the procurement^^ of US ^entertainment 
programs for network service were made in an annual "buying" ^rip to Hollywood by the 
MbTV , the Director of Entertainment Programs, the Manager of Program Purchasing, and one 
or two invited advisors (such as a Regional Director). 

The Director of TV* Network Scheduling worked in conjunction with the Directors of 
Information and Entertainment Programs and with the MDTV in the development of the 
network p;"ogram schedule. In addiction, the actual prograra-by-program scheduling of the 
network aftdl" Satel 1 ite operations, by the Supervisor of T\' Network Scheduling, fell under 



Figure 9-5, ' ENGLISH TELEVISION ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE, 1974 
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hi^- control. .Under normal circumstances, proposals to preempt regular prograramg were 
forntilatcd by the Director of n Setu-ork Scheduling, based on the reconoendations of the 
p.rograc*dircctors , and were approved b>' the MD7%'. 

• In addition to bearing netuor). scheduling responsibilities, the Director of T\' 
Network Scheduling also functioned as an uitofficial chief of staff for the MDIA', 
Functions involved ;n this role included the coordmatioil of Planning Systecj activity, 
.the supervision of special projects, the representation of English Television on certain 
Corporate undertakings, and' conducting neetings on behalf^ of the ,MDT\'. In addition, and 
Dore fonaklly, the Television Station Relations Departiaent (which v»as ESD TV's 
operational link uith its affiliated private stations) and the Program Evaluation System 
reported to the Director of T\' Netuork Scheduling. 

As indicated in Figure 9-5, there was a central English Television "Planning Group"' 
consisting of the MDTV*, the Directors of Information and Entertainment Programs, the 
Director of T\ Setv*ork Scheduling, the National Resources Manager, and the Chief 
Financial Analyst. Ml had extensive prior experience related to their roles within the 
group, and tho^e cost closelv associated uith program service content matters had direct 
production experience v»ithin the CBC: three of them on aif, one as a program supervisor. 
One member of the group came directly from a regional location. One had gained his 
experience outside the'CBC. the Chief Financial Analyst cane to the Planning Group from 
a financial position in private industry. 

An indication of • the working relationships within the division is provided by the 
physical geography of the organization. Although most. CBC operations in Ntontreal haVe 
been consolidated into one location, m Toronto the Corporation was housed in a large 
number of separated locations. ESD divisional management and the offices and staffs of 
the >Ianaging Directors bf Radio and Television were located in one rented office 
building, ;he p: ^gram Area Heads, the Director of T\' Sales', and the Manager of Progr,am 
Purchasing were dispersed at three separate locations, each several blocks distant. 



The 
floor a 



Eb[;' TV /Planning Group and its 
f ^ trie divisional headquarters 



s immediate support staff iwere located on a single 
headquarters location: divisionaLmanagement on the sixth and 
fifth floors, television management on the fourth* floor, radio on the third,* and 
divisional support funcuons on the second. The terras ''Planning Group" and^the "fourth 
floor" vscre loosely interchanged: Figure 9-6 shows the organizational structure- of the 
fourth floor, the principal geographical setting of this case study. Both the 
Analyst/Assistapt attached to the Office of the MDTV and the Research Associate (the 
participant observer) were primarily assigned to "project" work for the Planning Group. 



Figure 9-6, THE "FOURTH FLOOR" ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE, 1974 
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e)^ • PROGRAM DEXLLOfMlNT 



*The 1963 RLPORI OF THL C<SMMIT7Ll ON BRO.MXIASTING began Kith a stateiaent ^whicn has 
been repeated regularly ever since. "Tne only thing that really natters in broadcasting 
IS program content; all the rest is housekeeping." (Fowler 1965, p 3) ^^lien it is 
repeated, this phrase is usual 1> used to undersco-re soiae argunent^bout the importance 
of the "creative" aspects of broadcasting. ^ ; ^ 

Creative- or arttst'ic endea\our5 in television fall at some point on a continuum 
that stretches fron the indi\idual artistic efforts of a painter to the routinized 
activity of an autonobile ^isseably line. 'The creative process*' is a phrase which niist 
.be used with care in speaking of tele\ision. It can be taken to apply to the leaps of 
inagination m the uind of a producer shaping an indi\idual program, but "the cr.eative 
process" c^n also be understood to apply t6 the systems which produce a flow of 
progranning. froQ signon to signoff, seven days a week, fifty-two weeks a year, year 
after ^^fjf^i . "process" aspect of artistic and cultural creation m television sets 

It aparx^KJon; the traditional art foms, and h^s been the, subject ,of a stream of 
studic^ r dii>ca>sions, and debates on the f:^nageraent^. of television organizat lohs. 
Lxamihation of public discussion about' the nature of the creatiye .process within CBC 
hn^lisii television is reserved until Chapter U, but a'b^sic sketch o£ how a program got 
or; the CBC television network is useful background for understanding the role of the 
Planning Croup .and the group's working relationship with program production units, 

f igure 9-" shows the position of producers witHin the basic 1974 organisational 
btructure of LSD T\ . Although the division between'"infonnation" and "entertainment'' 
programs was somewhat arbitrary, few c lassifirs^ion problems arose, The^ boundaries 
between program "areas" were, in many instances, similarly arbitrary. As indicated in 
Figure 9-", the organizational pattern, varied s^oraewhat from one program area to another: 
in ^ome cases Area Heads primarily dealt directly with Producers; in . others 
respojisibi 1 It ICS were delegate'd to Assistant Area Heads and Executive Producei^s, 
(Further changes in the jorganization of some program areas wene made after completion of 
the fieldwork.)' . ' • - 



Figure 9-7. THE ORGANIZATIONAL POSITION OF PRODUCERS 
English Television Netv/ork, 1974 
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Depending on the size of the progran unit, either an Executive Producer or a 
Producer nay have been m charge. Directlv attached to an Executive Producer's prograxa 
unit would typically be sone conbination of producers, producer/directors, 'directors, 
associate producers, story editors, progran researchers, production assistants, script 
assistants, and/or progran secretaries. Contracted vrritmg and performing personnel 
cane under the control of producers. Film caneranen, filn editors, -scenic and graphic 
designers, and other support personnel t*ere assigned to program units fron service 
departments, sometimes on a .continmg^basis, sometimes according to a daily schedule. 

A distinction should be made bett*een those "program ideas" which were suggestions 
for the content of individual programs and those t*hich were proposals to produce a 
progran or series oY programs based on* a particular concept. Studies of the generation 
of ideas for individual programs conducted m the US and the UK were revie\*^d in Chapter 
2, the interest here is in the ways m which decisions were made to commission the 
product ion* of a progran or series for which a concept had been advanced. 

Most.-idea^ for CBC produced programs originated somewhere m the organizational 
span that ^tretK:hed from Producers up to the Directors of Information and Entertainment 
Programs. Some/'program series ideas came from other areas within the Corporation, some 
fron broadcasting professionals outside the CBC, and some came frqp the public at large, 
Any attempted statistical analysis of the sources of program ideas would be frustrated 
by the fact that the development of a "notion** for a program into a formal proposal was 
an interactive and iterative process involving people at all of the organizatj-onal 
levels shown in Figure 9-7, principally those levels from prod^icers to the two program 
'directors. Although they are not shov*7i in Figure 9-7, which depicts the netwrk 
structure, the regional Directors of Television and Program Directors also participated 
ih the network program development process. Ideas for. programs which originated in the 
'regions came together with those from Tietwork producers at the Area Head level. 

The pattern of development of program concepts differed not only from area to area 
but from. program to program. Most program ides^ orig;Lnated with producers, some were in 
response to public demands for programs to serve specific purposes, some were 
suggestions for types of programs not before considered. Some program' i4eas originated 
at levels above producers: in such cases a search > would be .made for a producer 
intereste<i' in developing the idea more fully. 

More program* ideas were developed in any given year than it was possible to 
produce. The ? selection of those to be included in the major annual network production 
feasibility study \*as made by the Area Heads and, in turn, by the program- directors. 
•This selection process was also interactive and iterative. ^ ' y 

During this selection process^, a formal Network Program Proposal document served to 
summarize the program idea and the^ production reqyirements . The following excrerpts from 
the notes which accompany ,the forms explain the origin and function "of the Network 

Program Proposal document; , . ^ ' . 

■• 

, . "Program Proposal" documents are not intended to take the place of full and 

free discussion* of potential program ideas. Such discussion is e'ssential, and 
should involve a wide variety of people including Producers, Executive Producers, 
- Area Heads, and the Directors of Entertainment and Information Programs. 

The basis for these discussions may well be a written "program idea.*' The 
important point is that the discussion* of program ideas should be a somewhat 
informal process of consultation rather fhan a legalized procedure for ^athtjring 
approvals in a specified sequence.' ^ , ^ ^ - . 

A Producer is asked to prepare ^ Program Proposal after the program idea h^s 
been fully discussed and when the Director of Entert<iinment or Information Programs 
wishes to have a network program idea further developed or when he wishes to give 
it serious consideration in its existing form. ^ ' « , 
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• .* .JVhi^'.therei nay viell be further suggestions or changes, the Progran Proposal 
'shoaid be able to reflect the results of serious consideration and discussion of 
the ptograc idea- 

^ ' t ■ * . 

^fter the Proposal has been discussed, ansended (if necessary), and accepted by 
.the Area Flcad, the Director of Entertauiaent or Information Prograss, and the 
' !4anaging Director of Television, it is then included m the network feasibility 
studv to determine if the necessary production resources , can be made available. 
^ Final authority to begin production comes after the feasibility study has been 
compli?ted . 

The Program Proposal outlined two sets of program objectived dealing with the 
program's purpose and its^ irvtended or "target** audiencje. The main statement of program 
purpose answered the questit>fa, "Khy should this program be produced and telecast?" A 
checklist was also provided ' ^JC other program purposes: in addition to serving their 

/audiences,, some programs were intenc^d to serve as recruiting and development vehicles 
for talent, as opportunities to test and develop- program ideas and formats, or t<5 fulfil 

.•CBC commitments such as providing freer. ^Sol itica 1 telecast time. 

The target audience was described in terms of: a "general" or "more, sharply 
defined" audience, the audience age groups fo^ which the program was intended, any 
assumptions about specific levels, of education^, and any other "special" target audience 
characteristics. 

The Program Proposal also incorporated a program outline (concept, format, 
content), talent and staff r-ec|u^rements, a proposed production schedule (pattern and 
sequence of .production steps)," a product ipn resources request (electronic,, film, and 
design resources), and a program cost estimate (including both direct -and indirect 
costs). . . * ' , 

Although program d-evelopment and the discussion and refinement of ideas set out in 
Program Proposals wa5 -a continuous process which continued, at varying levels of 
actiyity, throughout the year, the selecti6n of 'the bulk of progr,ams to be produced >for 
a telecast year v>as made in conjunction with the annual cycle of the English Television 
"Planning System." ' ... ^ 



f) THE PLAXMNG SYSTEM 

The 1968-1971' reorganization of'the CBC was principally intended as a means of 
enabling operational decisions to be made "as close as possible to the actioft" (to the 
production and distribution of. programs) and as a move from an organization based 
primarily on geography to a less complBx organization based on language (although, as 
* noted earlier, a Ij^eogrpahical ly org^anized structure is overlaid on the language 
divisions). ... . * • 

At 'the same time the Corporation moved to adopt a planning .and.* budgeting system 
similar to tha^ implemented by the federal government. la it§ 1969-1970 ANNUAL REPORT 
/the'CBC described this development; * ' - » * ' 

An important part of* the restructuring process underway in the Corporation is'' 
the development of new means to assure the best possible , use of money'and people ,to 
prpduce the best possible Canadian television and radio programs. ^ 

One of these "housekeeping" measures is the design and implementation of a 
computer-based management .information system to improve the basis for 
.decision-making throughout the CcJrporation. The inforraati'on system will complement 
a , planning, , programming, and budgeting system (PPBS> whicH 'v/ill involve 
Corppration-yWide setting - of objectives, the definition oF activities required to 
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reach thee and a re\iew of the organization needed to accomplish the task.... 

Sone indication of the scope of the project nay be seen m the fact thatj, 
' during the year, over 600 senior «enprovees representing a cross section of CBjC 
occupation^ and geographical locations attended, at various tines, >»ee>.-lon^ 
senmars intended to achie\e full understanding throughout the Corporation of the 
plans for rhe Managenent Infornation Srstein and for PPBS. (CBC 1970b, p 8) 

At the risk of oversimplification, it may be useful to note that the PPBS approach 
was originally developed as an indus.trial management tool to make it possible to 
evaluate proposed budgets against the activities they were designed to support. 'An 
* integral part of the appr6ach is the setting of specific objectives to be accomplished 
by each activity. Tnis makes possible the evaluation or assessment of performance 
against these objectives 'at intervals during the year and at the end of the budget 
period. ..^ 

Apart frou its inherent attractiveness as a management tool v>ith.in the Corporation, 
PPBS pennitteu the CBC to meet Treasury Board requirements for planned program 
budgeting. (In this context "program" refers to^an organised set of activities rather 
than to 3 broadcast.; 

The Planning Svstem which was developed within ESD T\ also served another objective 
of the 1968-19"'l reorganization: it was designed to facilitate an increased role for the 
regions in program planning and production. Whereas most FSD television production was 
carried out in Montreal, English Television production was decentralized into eight 
major production centres. Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Halifax, and St. John's. (in addition to these major production centres, ESD had 
responsibility for local operations in smaller centres which, in 1974, included: 
Saskatoon, Regina/Moose Jaw, CharlottetowTi, Moncton, Sydney, Corner Brook, and Goose 
Bay. ) 

The Planning System was used to coordinate th^ allocation of English Television's 
budgeted resources, both capital and operating, for network, reg.ional, and ,local 
operations. 

Because budgeting was a * vital element in the planning process, becadse the 
Corporation was funded by the federal government on an annual basis, <ana because 
telecast seasons followed a yearl> pattern, the ESD TV' Planning System had beery designed 
to have an annual c>cle. The timetable for the cycle was scheduled backwards /from the 
bud^t submission deadlines of the Treasury Borad, Head Office, and the English Services 
Division. The tiinetable was also linked to the dates, ifollowing budget submission, when 
Engl ish 'Television received its budget allocations. 

Although the Planning System timetable varied slightly from year to year, and was 
subject to revisions required by unforeseen circumstances, it is useful to examine a 
representative timetable. .Figure 9-8 depicts the ^\^v^v^ing cycle* for the 1974/75 
programming year. ) ^ 

- Although program development was a continuous process. Program Proposal preparation 
tended to be concentrated in the six month period prior to the^ubmission deadline 
at the end of June. Note that the June 1973 deadline was for programs in the 
1974/7S year. 

- During July and August the Area Heads and the Directors of Information and , 
Entertainment Programs' selected those proposals to be included in the telecast 
schedule. During the period some proposals were , revised as a result • of 

' consultations w^th producers. 

- During August the program directors submitted a "block schedule" for the programs 
in their respective areas to the Planning Group, and work began to integrate these 
two sets of proposals into a single block sclfedule for the network program service. 
During September the block schedule was finalized, a projection by quarters of J:he 
productions p.lanned for telecast was prepared, and these schedules, together with 
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the correspomHng frogran Proposals ^ere distributed by the Planning ^roup to the 
regional production centres for feas ibi 1 1 ty study. At about th^/ sajae time the 
Planning Croup issaed a set of "planning parameters" to the locatfons detailing 
• program service objectives and budget planning guidelines. 

- A detailed feasibility stud> v*as conducted at each location to determine whether 
thS production centre had_5uff icient resources to* produce the netv^ork, regional, 
and local progranraing proposed, and to establish — the budgets required by the 
proposed production load. The feasibility study included the draft scheduling of 
the proposed production load into the available facilities and support departaents 
on a progran b> progran basis. In those cases where the proposed load exceeded the 
production capacity of the location, recomaendat ion s for re vised production plans 
or sche^l^es v^ere prepared and discussed with the producers and managers involved* 
Each location prepared a "Planning Book" outlining its program service and 
production plans andlts proposed budgets. 

- During .noveaber the Planning Group visited the production centres to review the 
plans which had been developed a^nd to r'esolve outstajiding problems. 

- At the tiiu of November the regional Planning Book submissions were consolidated 
into an English Television plan. This was m turn combined with the radio plan 
into a div isionaL plan to be submitted to Mead Office at the end of the year. 

Before leaving Figure 9-8 rt^is useful to note the length of time which elapsed 
between the deadline for~ Program Proposal — sti^mission ajid the appearance of the new 
prograjanii\g' on the air. The fiscal year was not coincidental with network television 
"seasons." Because regular season program series continued past the 51 March close of 
the fiscal year, the period from April through June was in part planned as 'a "fifth 
quarter" of the preceeding fiscal year --—as a contj^nuation of part of the regular 
season production and telecast pattern. Because view ing l evels drop off dCiring summer 
months, this period was used for testing new puogram> and program ideas, ^ut, because 
programs de\ eloped during the summe r seas on could not be abruptly scheduled into the 
production and telecast schedule for the immediately following quarter, successful 
summer series could not normally^be included in regular season programming until the 
following year. The effective start* of the program *year, therefore, camc^at the 
beginning of October. The regular season program year which fell inside the fiscal year 
extended to the end of March. 

The regular season Program PrOposal»s submitted at the end "oi June 1973 were 
therefore intended _to form the backbone of the October 1974 through March 1975 regular 
season schedule 15 to 21 monrtrs later. .Although some changes were made much closer 
to the start of the program season, the ba«ic outline of the 1974/75 schedule was 
established before the 197:>/74 regular season began. 

The relationship between.the Planning System and the creative development of 
program services, is both important and complex. The Planning System had both recognized 
advantages and disadvantages. Some observers suggested- that the principal advantage was 
related *to operational efficiency and that the main disadvantage was. related to 
inflexibility in program service planning. But, because many other aspects of the, 
overall planning environment must be taken int^ consideration, detailed discussion is 
reserved for later chapters where* it can be linked with the examination of both public 
issues and observed "Conditions. 
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Chapter 10 



The 1974 CBC Licence Renewal Process 



a) LEVELS OF DIALOGUE 



What ultimately in Canada becane the relatively large public spectacle of the 
CRTC's 1974 renewal of the CBC's licences for its networks can, like so much of the 
background outlined in the chapters before this, be viewed at" three different levels. 
At the lowest level are the legal and procedural requireaents of the 1968 Broadcasting 
Act and the CRTC regulations made under the authority of that Act. At an intermediate 
level are substantive issues matters whose handling by the CBC were of concern to the 
Commrssion. And, I suggest, at yet another level were philosophical concerns about the 
conditions and directions of human society in general and of Canadian society in 
particular. 

The record of "the process" at its lowest level is a simple record. The CBC 
applied for the renewal of' its network licences^ Following an opportunity for public' 
scrutiny of the applications, and a public hearing, the CRTC approved the renewal of the 
licences, with conditions, • ' — 

There is no such record of the philosophical concerns in the minds of those who 
took part in the licence renewal process. There* are no position papers on attitudes to 
the concept of nationalism or on prevailing perceptions of Canadian identity. More 
specifically, there are no precise statements on or about the cultural role of the CBC 
within Canadian society. But, as Heather Hudson noted, such concerns were clearly 
present: 

Hours of testimony at the recent CRTC hearings on CBC network licence renewals 
for radio and television focused on the cultural impact of broadcasting and the 
role of the CBC in contributing to Canadian culture and identity, "This hearing 
isn't about broadcasting; it's about culture," said one observer, (Hudson] p 14) 

Inevitably, most of the record of the exchanges which took place in connection with 
the renewal of licences is at the intermediate level. The preparations for the hearings 
by the CRTC, by the CBC, and by elements of the public were address.ed to issues. 
.The public hearing dealt ^with issues, as did the licence renewal decision. It is 
important to point out as an observer that, although the substance of the debates is 
reflected m the available documentation, much of the spirit which prevailed is missing 
from the written record. The substantive issues are considered beginning with the next 
chapter; this chapter outlines the conditions under ^which consideration of those issues 
took place. - , . ■ i 



b) ,THE CRTC POSITION . , ' A 

i 

In mid 1973 the CRTC informed the CBC that, with respect to the networ)c' licence 
renewals, the Commission's preoccupations regarding the Corporation were best reflected 
in a set of notes prepared for Cabinet in 1971, and that those notes could be taken as a 
position paper. Unfortunately for the purposes of this study, the CRTC's notes cannot 
be cite'd here. The request for permission to use the document was "regretfully" refused 
by the Privy Council Office on 4 September 197S:' it was the policy of the- government not 
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to release, at that time, memoranda to Cabinet dated 1971. 

An indication of some of the preoccupations of the (fRTC can nevertheless be found 
in public comnients made during the period leading up to the licence renewal hearing. ^ 
The general policy directions bein^ pursued by the CRTC in the 1970-1974 period, 
including its CBC Radio One/Radio Two decision, were reviewed Jn section *7(c) . In a 
November 1975 interview for MARKETING, the Chairman commented again on the North 
American merchandising environment and on the CBC's position relative to other 
broadcasting services. 

. ~ ♦ * ■ *' 

JUNEAU:** Basically we recognize you can't impose minority tastes and needs on 
the majority of the people. But neither can you, on the other hand, have a system 
which IS so constantly aiming at more or less t ha- same majority that you ignore 
rather important minorities.... 

We have one element the Americans don't have ^o the same extent we decided 
in" 1935 to create the CBC. We also decided to create a regulatory mechanism (the 
CRTC; which has been given a somewhat more forceful mandate by Parliament than they 
have in the U.S. 

But apart from those two factors our broadcasting system is very much a part 
of the North American marketing system 

MARKETING : Are you now more favorab ly incl ined toward the idea of a 
non-commercial , or less commercial, CBC-TV? 

JUNEAU: We have long felt the CBC should phase out advertising on radio. On 
the television side, the ' situation is much more complex. Without getting into 
Larrfenjt Picard*s estimate of S80 million or $90 million as a total cost, just the 
loss of $45 million in advertising T-evenue is pretty big in itself.^ I don^t think 
he would get very far with the Department of Finance and the Treasury Board if he 
asked for $45 million more next year. ' ' ^ 

' . • ' - ' \ 

Nevertheless, our view has been^ reinfqrced that there should be a very 
conscious, systematic and vigorous review of advertising policy in the CBC. 

Certainly, more and more people question that there is so much re^^blance 
- between the policies of the CBC and the policies of the entirely comnhaqrcial 
. operations. 

. ' They ask; "Why, if we've got to pay so much for a public network, have wfe ^got 
to put up also with so much of the same kind of programming?" 

That's not entirely fair, of 'course, because more and more of the CBC's 
programming is different. .But it is still basically within the same commercial 
environment .... 

MARKETING: So you're not* thinking about a completely non-commercial CBC? 

JUNEAU; Not for tHe forseeable future .'^'-^ 5> 

^ , * MARKETING: Will the review of CBC advertising policy'be left entirely to ^the 
CBC or do you expect the CRTC will play a part? 

*- • ^ 

JUNEAU: I have a feeling there is a trend within the CBC in that direction. 
. Let's face it, there are lots of people, within the |CBC and outside* it, who have a 
vested interest in keeping the CBC as a strong commercial vehicle people whose 
careers would be curtailed if the CBC had a .stronger 'public service orientation. 

But at the management level the CBC and the CRTC are certainly not at 
loggerheads on the tjuestion. - ' 
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MARKETING: When might this question reach an active discussion stage? » 

JUNEAU: I expect it will be a very important topic of discussion at the next 
licence renewal for the CBC. That hearing will take place early in the Kew Year. 
One has to keep the financial aspects very much mind. But I think a public 
discussion of it is healthy whatever the outcome.... 

i If it turned out the CBC required so much money to improve its service and it 

was quite clear that money was not available, then fine nothing changes yet. At 
least everyjjody will have a clear understanding of the situation and can stop 
talking *about it for another year. (Wilson, pp 18ff) 

A 50 January 1974 story in the "Report on Business" se^ction of THE GLOBE AND MAIL 
reported that the CRTC was bracing itself for argumentative sessions at the hearing and 
that one major controversy expected by the Commission concerned commercials on CBC radio 
and television- Juneau was quoted as saying that while the CRTC had "some general views 
on the question," it would not take a precise position until it heard all of the^ 
arguments (Globe 1974a) . ^ 

^c) PUBLIC PARTICIPATION AND INTERVENTIONS 

In -a practical sense, the 1974 hearing originated because the period of the 
licences for t^e operation of CBC networks was coming to a close. Section 17 of the 
roadcasting Act limits the period of licences issued, by the CRTC to ^ "terms 'not 
ceeding five years." The CBC licences were due to expire on 31 March 1974. 

e public activity pattern of the CRTC focused on the public hearings provided for 
by Sv<i!J>yion 19 -of the Act. Subsection (1) requires that "a public hearing shall be held 
by the Commission in connection with the issue of a broadcasting licence, other than a 
licence to carry on a temporary network operation." Subsection (3) provides that "a 
pu^^ic hearing shaJl be held by the Commission ^ in connection with the renewal of a 
broiScasting licence unless the Commission is satisfied that such a hearing is not 
required." Subsection (3-) additionally provides that "a pubJic hearing may be held by 
the Commission in confiection with any other matt^er in respect of which the Commission 
deems such a hearing is dd^irable." \ 

The formal licence /enewal applications were filed by the CBC on 31 October 1973. 
As early as three months before that, the date of the hearing on the applications had 
been informally set by the CRTC for 14 January 1974.** On November 28 the' Commission 
issued public notice of its decision "to devote its Public -Hearing commencing February 
18, 1974 in Ottawa, Ontario, tol consideration of applications for the renewal of C.B.C. 
licences." Th^ hearing scheduled for January 14 wds cancjelled (CRTC 1973b) \ 

The Commission's Notice of^Public Hearing included an "information" section similar 
to that regularly incorporated into hearing notices. That section explained that, under 
the provisions of the CRTC Rules of Procedure, any interested person could file an 
intervention for the puirpose of supporting, opposing, 01 modifying an ajiplication (CRTC 
1971a, s 13). It also detailed the procedure for filing 
CBC applications, and for obtaining additional inforii 
1973c, p 14) . ' , , I 

AlXhough the customary advertisements giving public notice of the up^coming hearing 
were placed by the CRTC in newspapers across the country and announcements were made on 
|CBC stations as required by CRTC regulations, most Canadians first learned of the 
licence renewal hearing through informal channels. In particular, media writers used 
their newspaper columns to inform the public and^ to encourage individuals and groups to 
particjLpate in the prqfcess. Typical of the factual reports about the hearing was this 
mention by Bob Blackburri in his regular Toronto SUN column: 
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[Wjhat the current corporation regime has been doing with CaiiadiaTi history is 
one of the things that helps me find a positive outlook when I'm wondering whether 
* there's any bloody justification for having a CBC at all. 

There is. - . ^ • , 

If you don't agree with that* conclusion, you have a great* chance^ to ,do 
. something about it. Most CBC licences ar.e up for renewal next spring, and on Feb. 
.18 a public hearing of the Cari^dian Radio-Trflevision Commission* will listen "to 
anybody who doesn't think they should be renewed. Some pretty heavy and 
responsible people are making formal interventions, and if you want to say your own 
piece, you have an opportunity. . (Blackburn 1973a) V * 

In .her Montreal STAR column, Joan Irwin added some personal observations: 
*' ' it* 

" The CBC network' licences come up for renewal at a public hearing of the 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission on Feb. 18, and there isn't a doubt in the 
world that the corporation is goifig to hav^ to defend itself as jiever before in it^ 
historv. ... * 

- . . . 

* The CBC brass ;s going to ^ave to come up with more than pious hopes and vague 
promisesNiyhen it appears before the CRTC in February. I don't know if the 
commission find a way to save the CBC frojn itself, but it looks as if it;'s 

going to have ti^ tjy. (Irwin 1973) • \ 

6omc cols^nists, including Connie Nicholson of THE TRAIL DAILY TI^I^ initiated \ 
their own programs to ensure public input to the- hearing: 

Now's your chance, the CBC is on the mat. Well don't just sit there throw 
a brickf 

CBC's licence'lto operate its English language TV network expires on March 31. 
/ Before the licence c^n be rene>ved the network must get the approval of the^Canadian 
Radio-Televis^en Commi^ion. , * ' 

The formal reqtiest for renewal ^has been made, and copies of the application 
are available for\he asking, (See .addresses listed at the end of this iolumn).... 

We have lost something valuable, but;N)e could get ^it back if we tried. An 
now's the time, while the Canadian Radio-Television Commission is renewing the 
CBC's T\' licence. If you would rather writ^to the Times^ or to me pers^onally, I 
promise to se'nd all suggestions on to the CRTC hearings. (>^icholson) 

In THE VAiJCOUV'ER SUN, columnist Lisa Hobbs invited readers to participat;tje in her 
'Hobbs CBC Survey" and published letters from readers and responses to questions which 
included:-"What does the (JBC give yofi tha't you could nbt get on CTV or a commercial 
American network?'\ "Should CBC have commercials li'ke other stations?", and "Has CBC 
fulfilled its parliamentary mandate?" (Hobbs 1973, 1974a-d) 

Much of the attention devoted to hearing preparations focused on d Toronto basfed 
intervention group. The Committee on Television (COT) .\ An undated press release issued 
in lat^, October 1973 outlined the COT, 'approach : ^ 

The Committee^on Television all of, whose members are supporters of public 
broadcasting in Canada ---will appear before the Canadian Radio-Television 
Coiranission to intervene. The Committee will argue that a licence renewal [for 
English Television] should not.be granted to the CBC in its present form and will 
propose that reorganization of the Corporation.be madd a condition of renewal. 

'^ In its brief to the CRTC the* Commijttee wil 1 "chal lenge the CBC on the quality « 

I of its programming. The Committee* expects to conduct research and examine the 
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evidence for an,d against the following h>npotheses: (i) that public a?fairs 
programming has /declined in ^quaHty during the last several. years to the point 
where it has become irrelevant to the country; (ii) that CBC drama has similarly 
declined and reached a new level of inconsequence in the.last few years; (iii) that 
the regions of Canada have been seriously i^gjiored on the CBC and as a ^result CBC 
television has presented Canadians with an unbaianced picture of Canadian life; 
(iv) that while great progress has been rp6de in the film industry in Canada in 
recent vears al^st none of this^has been rcfflected on the CBC> Indeed, this 
movement has developed -in isolation from thi CBC; (v) that while a Renaissance 'has 
been enjoved by'a number of the arts in C^nJi^a in the 1970*^ particularly 
theatre literature the CfeC has reflected little or none of this; (vi) that 

' evidence of the CBC *s .decline is shown by 'its diminished international standing as 

* measured by international prizes'; (vii) that the role of the p^roducer.as a creative 

individual has been seriously undermined within the CBC (COT 1973, p 1) 

* *. ? ' ' ' • 

The COT initiative was very widely reported in newspaper and magazine stories which 
included; "Group Protests 'Automatic' CBC License^' in THE TORONTO STAR (Adilman), "Big 
Vame Canadians/^emand SBC Improve or Ihse its Licence" in THE GLOBE AND MAIL (Kirby 
i974a) "Wanted: New TV Images" in the VancduVer PROVINCE (Walsh) , '"More Emphasis Urged 
on TV* Program Content" in THEv WINNIPEG FBEE PRESS (Fitzrandolph) , and "Group Formed to 
Challenge CBC Programming Policy" (Canadian Film Digest). The COT intennention plans 
were reported in regular television, columns (eg- Hobbs 1973b) ^nd in *The Canadian 
Report" in/n' GUIPE: , . ' ' . r . 

I » Knocking the CBC has iong been a favorite but ^frustrating Canadian -pastime. 
^'Answerable 'to the^blic only through Parliament, tn^ Corporation has seldom felt 
*the* need to eivp-^fts 



public only through Parliament, th|^ Corpos^t 
critics the satisfaction of a risplX. . . .y 



"There's no expectation that the CBC will actually lose its license," [COT 
member Morris] Wolfe told TV GUIDE. "Our aim is to move the elephant one quarter 
of an inch. We're particularly concerned about the lack of^egional progTammirt^g. 
At the mgment there are only 10,CBC-TV shows coming .but ofthe regibns and many 
of those look as fhough they were made in .Toronto." (Marshall) 

\ \ J ' j • • V, 

Robert Fulford and Wolfe, both COT members, examined the CBC in ^rticles in the 
NVember and December issues of SATURDAY NIGHT (edited by Fulford) under the headings': 
"mcredibly the CBC Gets Worse anfi Worse" (Fulford 1973a), "Something. | Has Gone Very 
'Yirdf^g Wi^th The CBC"\(Wolfe 1973), and "Again, >^he CBC" (Fulford 1973b) 

, One of the more \n teres ting aspects of the^COT activityWs revealei^ in a story 
TELENATION, the newsleUer of the Canadian Broadcasting LeaguV 



Can anyone believe that the CBC is the best of all bN^oadcastin^ worl(^s1 
the answer is "no"^ ^t is the duty of the consumer to try to cJjan^ ^:he CBC: 



The Committee on. Television i's going to try, while . ful^yireal^: 



m 
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difficulties' involved. I^ight now it has received some fundi^om 
"Memo From Tun)er\ (which i,s funded by the Dept. of .Health ^ WelUfare 
seeking further financial support from both pfivate and public/ sourcejs. 

Membership of the Committee will be increasing. It has the' ' sujjport 
Council of Canadian Fil^ranakers and tke Canadian Broadcasting^-^ague 



agrflup galled 
and is 



My inquiries 
rnmi 
"non-medical 



indicated that "Memo From Turner" was funded by 



of the 
fCBL 1973) 



the 



service" 



federal 
jin^ the 



aovernment's Djepartm^nt of Health .and Welfare as an "innovative 

- - use of drugs" area. The connection with broadcasting was nev^r made ^lear 



and to my knowledge/ the use of federal government departmental funds to support 
intervention against a Crown corporation was never questioned ift pubJic . (It 



however, generally believed within the CBC that, on occasion, 
travel costs of intervenors opposing CBC applications,*) 



the CRTC iiad 



an 
was, 
paid the 
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A total of 305 interventions aaounting to-/ b^' CRTC count, some 3,000,- pages Were 
filed **ith the . Cdnmission prior to the hearing. One coluiShist's review described the 
interventions as "a deluge of core thstn 300 briefs^ most of them highly critical of CBC 
prograns" (Kirby 1974b)? A Canadian Press wire service story reported that^^tfte chief 
c^fticism has been filed in a 187 page brief by ^e Connittee' on Television" dnd ^hat 
"most ;^crit»icism cane 5rom eastern and western Canada, and the fringe-reception , areas of^ 
the north" (Nelson 1974j'. ^ \ / 

. Included in the 305 intervention^ were detailed -briefs, petitions, 'single page 
letters,^ and telegrams, these the'' G^C selected 29 organizations and individuals 

to malce presentations at the hearing. ^ ' 

The CRTC Rules of Procedure provide an opportunity for an applicant to J^ply m . 
writing to interventipns. Interventions may be filed up to 15 daySCbefore the 
commencement of a hearing; if a written reply is to be made, it must be filed within 10 
4ays of receipt of the 'intenfention (CRTC 1971a, ss*15, 1^ . In the case of the GBC 
hparijig, most interventions were filed close to ^fae deadline. Both the CRTC and the CBC 
experienced logisprdaj problems in processing and reproducing the "^lood'' of documents 
m the two week peri^ immediately preceeding the hearing- Although some consideration 
had 'been gaven to preparing wTitten replies, the volufte of int6r\'ent toffs was' such that 
time permitted only a quick scrutiny of each and the notation of any ^unanticipated 
criticisms. No written replies were made to interventions prior to the hearing. 

• > i J • ■ ■ • I - 



d) CBC PREPARATltiNS AND D&\'ELOPMENTS 




Formal CBC preparations for the hearing \began early/in May 1973 with the planning 
<yf the written submissions to be filed in support of tne licence renewal applications. 
H^ad Office undertook preparation of a Corporate Statement to support the verbal 
presentation to, be inade by the President. The operating divisions were charged with the 
preparation of separate briefs on English Television, /English Radio, French Television, 
.French Radio, and Northern Service. v/ " ^ • i * 

'.'••[ / . 

, The first drafjt of the English Tele>?isJ.on submission cpnsisted ,of^ sections prepared 
by a large number of individuals. The second and subsequent .drafts ^ere prepared by 
three^ .of' us ia the "fourth floor"' group in consultation \with divisional and, Corpbrate 

• management. Hea<^ Of f ice requests for changes centred on J^ppropriate terminology^ .for 
"locaT^ . programi;^ng and on state,roents describing Resource cbns^raints. "Local*' program 
service is not included in the CBC's mandate in the Broadcasting Act:^ the term 
Vcommiinity service" was substituted extensively (eg- CBC i^73b, p 18)^. More 'sejrious 
cdrtsidferat ion was giv^ to the modif icatiol) of th^ descriptionk Of resource limitations 
in the section on "Regional Production Resource^-"' To th? statcmentj that "there is thus ^ 
a pnysicaj limitatipn on the expansion of ^ the flo/ , of regional inforraatiort and 
entertainment" wa^^dded the phrase "unless new approa^ches can be developed" (p 23) . A 
^j;nii^r qualifier wip? added to the last paragraph of the section on '^Canadian Contend 

•and PriJctCtction Capacity" (p 4^). .* / ' ' 

Although the ESD Vice President and General Manager had .considered the submission 
"our 01^^^ opportunity to present a major statement on behalf of CBC ^television services 
. ariS^ a prospectus of the future," jiublic scrutiny of the document was- apparently 
,;^;ninimal. The mail? reference to the submission during the hearing'^^was . the Chairman's 
criticism that Sectflon 3(b) of the Broadcasting Act was not mentioned (CRTC 1974a, pp^ 
'2*67-8).* the criticism was repeated a*nd extended in the renewal decision: 

\ / ^ * J ' ' ' 

This sectfoh, dealing with* the /responsibility to "safiegaurd, enrich, and 

strengthen the cultural, political/, and economic fabric of Canada," is g'Snerally 

• * recognized as oije of the most import^ht 'aspects of the . Broadcasting Act. (CRTC 

* 197,4b, p 9) \ ^ ' ' 
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' In fact, ont5^ sections 3(f) and 3(g) ^ which apply exclusively to the CBC, were 
reproduced in the subnission, and these were included^o explain the orgfanization of the 
docunent's contents. / V^e had assumed that the applicability pf the other eight sections 
^of ^'Broadcasting Policy for Canada** was unquestioned. Ke wefe -siailariy surprised by , 
Joan In^i^n's assunution about the *'apparent" origui and intent of a stat^nent in^the 
section on. *'A Balanced Service'* (CBC 1973b, p 2) : 

The CBC was apparently nettled by so^se unflattering comparisons between its 
programing aad that of PBS during a Toronto CRTC hearing earlier thi*s year. 

. ' f ' I \ • ■ 

I* In^the English- language television brief for the \rocoming,CRTC hearing on CBC 
— licence rerAwals there is this sentence: 'The CBC is a public broadcaster as 
opposed to/ an educational broadcaster (although aai^r of it^ programs are 
''educational") . The distinction is that it programs to \ mass audience as Well is 
to specif / zed' aucjiences-" ' 

So there". (Irwin 1974a) * ' \*. 

As explained earlier in section 8(d), our work on the* submissio^SsWa^ followed by 
scrutiny o/' public comseht, including the interventions, and the preparation of a 
briefing book for management. Special discussion papers on "national 4inity and national 
identity," ^'balance and fairness," **iBinority voices,", and "cotamercial policy" ^ were 
conunissioned and reviewed. Many of these investigations turned out to* be exercises. We 

-sftteopted, for instance, to assess the validity of the COT charge that "evidence of the 
CBC's decline >is shov^-n by, its diminished international standing as measured by 
international, prizes" (COT 197S, p 1>. The charge had been repeated in SATURDAY KJGHT: 
"Internationally, tW CBC doesn^'t exist.' CBC shows are almost nfever broadcast anywliere 
els'e in. the world. They alsiost never win international prires" '(Fulford 1^73a).*'' It 
tufTied out tjiat international prizes were le^s.than an accurate indicator of program 
quality. Fox sonje years the CBC had enterecf many competitions in an attempt to* use the 
pnies and exposure to boost, forfeigiv sales of programs but, when it' was found that sales 
uere not significantly influenced by success in competitions, this activity was scaled 
back to reduce costs. Even so, we found both awards and sales increasing: two 

'international awards in 1970, four in 1971, five in 1972, and eight in 1^73; 41 program 
Lies in 1970/71, 65 in 4971/72, and ^4(59 in 1972/73. When- the COT intervention was 
tiled, the only mention of awards or foreign sales was ^ single sentence^ VWe wonder if 

, cSvidencd of this decline [in the quality of programing] isn't shown by the CBC s 
diminished international standing as measured by intematipnal prizes" (COT 1974, p 31). 

These background investigations were undertaken primarily to l^lp prepare ,ESD to 
answei: specific ques'tions afcout English Television at the hearing. By mid October 1973 
it had been established that the President and Executive Vice President woiild be 
questioned on corporate matters and that the divisions would be questioned separately. 
In me. end, however, the divisions were not questioned in detail and the seniors English 
Television officer, the Managing Director of Television, was not questioned at all. 

.• • - . ' ' ■ • ' 1 ' 

During January and early February 1974 there' were a number of developments at ' the 
corporate level that were widely interpreted as being patt of CBC preparations fori the 
hearing. One series of developments consisted of Cabinet approval of changes in ^he 
method of CBC finalncing to become effective in the 1975/75 year. These changes 
included: provision of funds for capital, exjjenditures on a "payment vote" rather than a 
"loan vote*' basis, with the treatment of accumulated past -cap^ital *debt (on which the CBC 
paid interest to the government) to be <3ecided on ^t a later date provision fox^p to' 
$5 million of capital funds' to be ' carried over * to, the following year for delayed.^ 
projects; ' and provision .for.^up %o 1.5% of total operating funds t<^ be carried over to 
the following year. ♦* ' , 

' In the week immediately preceding the hearing, the Secretary of State, Hugh 
Fauijcner, .announced a Cabinet decision to provide a $50 million ,grant for the CBC 
^Accelerated Coverage Plan '(ACP) to extejid -radid and television services to more than 300 
isolated communities to *'800,000 to-900,000 Canadians who 'are inadequately served by 
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the broadcasting systea" (Globe 1974b). ACP had been devised as a speci al developcent 
prograo to separate t'h?' financial requirements for coveragt? extension^ Trqn Tn^sel-..£^^ 
operations. Throughout the developcent of ACP, the CRTC supported the plan in 
discussions »%ith govemnent in accordance \*ith its April 1971 public announcement on 
'*Broadcfeting . Services to .^^Jore ReDOte Areas*' (CRTjC 1971e) . Faulkner described the, 
approved plan as enabling the CBC to double its rate of extension. "With its 
.distribution network virtually complete, the corporation can now turn its attention more 
fully to creative progranning" (Brqadcaster^l974) . Jack Miller observed: 'The allies, 
lining up to defend the CBC go right into the federal cabinet.... Fauiycner was saying 
doQ'^^blajne the CBC if it's been slow in extending its neti^orks to the last two per cent 
or so 0/ the population who ^ are; still waiting. , Some people were ready to blame it , 
loudly*' 0<ilier 1974a) . ' ■ 

. 7 * ' ' ^ 

The one development, ryost closely affecting English Television- was President 

Picard'5 23 Januar>' 1974 ^nouncenent of the appointment of Don MacPherson to succeed- T 

Eugene li^ilnan as \icc President and General Manager of ESD. and of Denis Harvey as ^SD, 

Deputy Assistant General Manager. ^Conssents on the appointnents varied. S<5Hje sa<> 

iiailman as the \ictini of pressureS^ to make changes prior to the hearing. ,Blaik Kirby 

wrote* 



Gene Hallman has. been th^ boss of the CBC English networks for 5 1/2 years.,,^^ 
the head of progranniing for eight years before that. Whatever the CBC is, it is 

largely what he has made it Essentially, he has rebuilt the radio an^ T\' 

networks, lie has managed to make the CBC so efficient in its use of its inadequate 
facilities th^ they now produce a great deal n>ore than they were designed fc^r.... 
(Kirby 1974c) 

Others were more critical. J^ck Miller saw the move ks an admission tbat "things 
aren*t what they should be, or even what they used to be" (Miller 1974b),. Ian MacDonald 
sa^* the mov^ as resulting from controversial management exercise of editorial control in 
an anthology drama series (MacDonald 1974a) , but editorials (eg- Journal i974a) and 
other reports saw, the management change as less .than coincidental. Joan Irw;in 
^ commented: "Something .had to be done to » show a. new direction and sensd of purpose in the 
BSD and this is it" (Irt-in 4974b) . * The new appointments^ though announced in tjre letter 




art of January, did not become effective until after the public hearing. 



C HEARING* 



The physical setting for the public hearing was described in -the Lntroduction, but 
"of .greater ^ importance to an understanding of the proceedings is an appreciation of the 
prevailing atmosphere an- atmosphere of confrontation. At the time of ' the hearing it 
was difficult to linder-stand just how or why this*, climate had started t;o* develop, * This 
remains the cas'e^ although it is possible to identify some, of the factors which 



contributed' to the leeling of impending conflict, 



Within th'e CSC {there was considerable uneasiness about the 'Commissiqn *-s^ attitude 
and intentions. Somp of this uneasiness stemmed from past experiences: the frustrations 
of the 1970 hearihg and a personal clash between the Chairman and the BSD Assi'stant 
General .Manager at that hearing, the CRTC's rejection of the Radio One/Radio Two plan 
and the tone <>f that decision, and the Commission's denial of the CBC application for 
u$e of \nr Channel '10 in lower British Cdlumbia and a clash between the Chairman and the 
regional Director oT Television 'at the 1975' hearing held in connection with that 
application. Prior to the "hearing, both'the CBjC and CRTC seemed to have percfeived each 
other as having already taken Opposing positions on the issue of commercial activity in 
television. A pre-hearir^ Commission request for financial data on the purchasing .of US 
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entertainment programs seened to indicate^ further concern about the relationship between 
.conner^ial activities and ''mass audience'* 'programming. 



A further CRTC information request asked for al 1 CBC Stations producing programs, 
"^he ariount of money to' be spent annualj^for talent on local programming and hoi^ much of 
this money was to be speht on persons' other than regular station staff. Members^of the 
CRTC staff conducted a series of visits to CBC locations across the country, but* ^here 
has no consultation^ hith English television management. Some regional mahajgers were 
puzzled by these visits, the^ internal reports from locatior^s included these comments: 

\ , >There v%as really bathing of ^any great. , consequence discuss^^, and I was 

^ hc^nestly Left' wondering afterwards as^ to the real purpose of hi*^' visit, subtle or 
' ' ^ dthejw4.5€r One point iiiscufiSed was our regional '{local) .contributions to the 
network, and, I was quick tp add to his list made up sol^l/^df [one program series] 
that we are frequent contributors in virtual ly .every type of program, i.e. Sports, 
\rts ^ Sciences, H^N ALIVE, ' THIS LAKD, WEEKEKD, MARKETPUCE, etc., , etc. He 
* expressed pleasurable ' ^ui^rise that we were as heavily involved in tl;iis type of 
programning *which so frequently shoves, up as presumably Toronto productions.... 

I have no idea iwhat he thought of the quaJity of our programming since he had 
not seen any of it ui^ until the time I talked with hi^.... 

A 27 January ' 1974 .appearance by Pierre Juneau on Montreal radio st-ation^CJAD's open 
fi^e^show atitracted CBC attentllon. Included in the CRTC Chairman's co^Bnts were 
observations' about CBC Canadian content levels, and scheduling conflicts betvfeen CBC and 
cn^: ^ . ' . * . ^ 

I think CBC, in all its programs, is doing a, ,bit better than 60%" Canadian 
.programming In variety^ and drama, a niajoi;^ity is. American. We hcrve brought the 
"Sotal up to 60o-and are quite , proud of that.... 

We at CRTC believe we should' not dictate to stations on when they sjiould 
schedule their programs. CBC puts an' i-nforroation program against CTV's, which may 
not be right , CT\' selected the 10 pm ^uriday spot much before CBC did. 

'At the ti»me the comments were made, the network. Canadian content level was actually 
T^.Tr.. The level for the complete 1972/75 year had already been i*ep9rted as 68.4^. 
Given that increasing Canadian \:ontent had been a. top' CBC priorit;y, CBC managers were 
Jrs^ppointed at what they considered to be t^e Chairman 'A- understatement of their 
accomplishments/ The scheduling comments both revived an old debate , and reinfo;rced a 
» CBC pcj-cepfi\ou of the CRTC as being more appreciative of CTV' problems and' achievements 
' than of CBC conditions. ,The 10 pm Sunday scheduling issue was\first raised ih 1966 when 
CTV launched I'ts current Affairs .piagazine program, K5. The tBC had scheduled .cujrent 
affairs pro gr^ams^ at ICP pm Sunday beginning in 1961, when CLOSE-UP was- moved from 'Tuesday 
to Sunday night.' The'pattern of scheduling was as follows: GLOSB-UP (10-10:30. pm)*,''l 
Octo^b^rt 1961 through .25 August 1963; H0RI20N (10-11 pm) , 13 October 1963 through 30 
August 1964;. THfS HOUR HAS JbTEN DAYS (10-11 pm) , 4 ;October 1964 througli 8 ' May, 1966. 
"^SUNDAY, the 1966/67 replacejient for SEVEN DAYS, waSN^nnounced. on 10 August 1-966, but the 
program did not go on air until 6' Mbvember/,* W5 began in* the 10-11 pm Sunddy 'period on 
11 September 1966, but was moved to the 9-10 pm slot during its second season, on 28 
.)anuar)^i968. ' Given this pattern, it 'hard never been dlear to the CBC that ^"CTV selected 
the 10 pm Sunday ' spot mup.h before CBC did,'* and., in 1974, the basis for Juneau's 
comments was still not underStoodu ^ , . - 

A series of minor incidents, contributed to .the expectation of confrontation. Each 
•in its6l'f "was not tjiat significanjt , but. to those inside^the CBC there appeared to be a 
pattern. An int^orview w^th a program director, ostensibly to' form the basir for a 
student essay, turned out to have been conduc'ted for The Committee oh Television 
. intervention gr6up. A columnist I'eported on the formation of another intervention group 
^ which ''at thi^ stage wishes to remain anohymous'' (Hobbs. 1973b). 
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Tne volune ai^3 tone of '^^ both the opposing lnt;en'entions and pre-hearing press 
attention cdntributdd - to -a sense of impending attack within the CBC. The *COr 
^ intervention, ' for instance, included these passages: ' 

' Supporters of public broadcasting- in this* country have reason * to feel 

betrayed by the melange of txi\ ialitv\ , inconsequence and bureaucratic ^paralysis 
\ which ha$ now^become the hal Inark ^of publ ic broadcasting^ on our English-language 
. television network.. (COT 1974, p 2)^. 

Has the ffianagement of. the CBC rf6>. become the Senate of Canadian bro^dc^ting? 
- Would this pride of "foggy bottoms'" not serve us better by i judj^petis system of 
earlv retirement? .(p 11) V « ' " 

The CBC English -language network has become a sea of mediocrity, dotted only 
by a few distinguished programs. Canadian ^J:axpayers and citizens are being 

* . * shortchanged Tt\e tn^e, if ^unwitting, enemi^e^ of public broadcasting are n2?w at 

its helm. Those within the CBC vho p«rceiye the situation are hopeless to change 
. •* it; the rest have *yet to acknowledge the id^asse. " (pp 1^-3) 
• ' * ' 

•There is an . illusion cTf change^ produced, by' lob switching within the" 
Corporation. , The gane of ^^oving ^ desks and titles around is played with 
liridi mini shed vigour, particularly within' the executive ranks. *(p 97) 

he have described 'in Tthis brief a grossly inadequate programme ser\'ice 
resulting from a paralyzed b^jreaucracy, ^ This situation, we argue, is so grave as 
to threaten the future of ttie CfeC arfd of public broadcasting in Canada. Our 
posil:ion is tcf be saved it' must be reformed, and to be reformed it- must be 
•reorganized. = (p 135) ^ ' ^ . * 

^ Appendix lit of the COT bjief 'listed 63 artists, ^thors, academics^ and community-* 
leaders who had re^d and endorsed the submission's Introduction and Recommendations. 

. Among thosfe associating themselves with tlie, COT brief were fifj:_een>\^ and 
journalists (including ^Margai:et' Atwqod , Junie Call'wood, H^gh MacL<*nnan7""T^^^^tchell, 
and Farl^ Mowat . thirfeen broadcasters and filpmiakers (including ChristiDpher^N^apman, 
t^sa Franklin, Douglas Lpltertnan, .and Peter Pearson), eighteen academics, (inb^^K^ 

.Donald Creighton, George Gr^nt, Pauline Jewert, Marshall McLuhaa,s, and, ^ugo McPheTrsony 
an3 two Members of .Rarliamenr (Edward Braadberft and David* f'tecDonalV^^ 

\ ^ , : ' 

,It shouW be pointed oilt that the growth of the atmosphere of co»frontStion was not 
entirely apatt froj^ CBC acti<?n. A COT researcher was ^^refused access, to the CBC 
Reference Library .in Toronto^ while some people within thS CBC vere* attejppting - to <have 
that decision changed, the samek individual retufiied and used the' Reference library oft 
the legi'timate pretext of researching for a magazine article. , A public addres$ made^ in 
late, January » 1974 * by- a CBC Wogram director was described as having ''lashed out at 
eruicS who say'th^t t^ CBC rs d^inated by American programming., that it i§^ falling 
beh'md the oppcf^it^on in qurrent d^f^irs programmfigg and that i^ is not measuring up to 
fo^eigf^ i\etj^qrks." ^TSi^^ program directpr said that mis in/ormed' attacks* oh the CBC mad^ 
him ''damn 'aagry. and resentful,'" partly b^ause ^ , ^\ , ^ ' 

There is need (bt improvement and ^ changes 'iiy. public broadcasting * in this 
country, but foi; ^^heaven's sake we need thef needles put in the right place by 
critics whose credibility i^ riot destroyed by gtoss inaccuracies. (Sun) " 



T 



la at least two cases routine * requests for information were regarded with 
unnecessary suspicion. The ' CRTC requested "an airchecV '(aad|o portion) of English' 
Television Network 'programnung in the per,iod 9:30 to 11:00 pm for 18 December, 1973. It 
turned • oiit that the .programs (FRONT PAGE CHALLENGE, .UP QANADA! , and SOME HONOORABLE ^ 
MEMBERS) had been except ion^ll>^ informative and interei.ting, although this had not been 
indicated in the CRTC request.' A reque^ f3;om GLOBE A^tQ ^^AIL columnist Blaik, Kdrby for 
statistics on production volum'es in Toronto and other regional centres was initially 
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Figure 10-1 . ORDER 0F APPEARAt<CE. 1974 CRTC HEA&^flToH CBC KETWORK LICENCE 
RENEWALS, Ottawa; 18-22 Februafry 1974 , ' ' " 


Items 


Transcript 
Pages 


MONDAY, 18 FEBRUARY < ' . 
Morning Opening comraents - CR^C Chairman Pierre Juneau 

Presentation - CBC President Laurent Picard • • - 
' Afternoon Statenent - CBC French Serv1ces>'Diviston Vice President ar?d 
• ^G^nenal Manager, Raymond E)av1(^ 

, Statement --CBC English Senv1<fes Division Assistant General 
Manager, Marce liuflro ^• 
Coqftlsslon questioning of - Picard, David, i^nro, aj)d CBC 
Executive Vice* President, Lister Sinclair* ,# / 


■ 1-5 
5-119 

120-145 

146-157 ' 

158-274 


TUESDAY, 19 FEBRUARY • ' ^ - ' ' ' 
Morning Interventions and related questioning ^ 

1. Ministers Responsible for Communications in the Maritime 

Provinces 

2. Council of the Northwe^st Territories ' • ^ 

3. Canadian Broadcasting League • 
Affprnnnn A Pi^rr^ Bprton - » * 

ft. 5. National Association of Broadcast Employees and 
, ' ^ Technicians ,{rWBET) 
^ : " 6. Mary Van Stolk 

7. Writers' Union of Canada ; 

8. Association of Canadian Advertisers / The Institute, of 

Canadian Advertising 
Evening .9. Associa;tion of Canadian Television and Radio Artists 
(ACTRA) 
10. Union des Artistes 


•276-316 
•317-335 
336-386 
388-409 

410-435 . 

436-469 

470-480 

481-511 

512-566 
567-607 


WEDNESDAY, 20 FEBRUARY 

Morning 11. Association of * Television Producers and'Dlrectors 
^(Toronto) 

1? Ukrainian Canadian Comirittee * * *. 

13. Canadian Union of Public. Employees 
'Afternoon 14. Association Profe^slonnelle des Jourpallstes de ^ - 

> ' ' L"^tapuais-'' ^ * * 

> 15. Gommltte'e on television (COT) ^ 

* V .\ 16- Committee for Original- Peop^les' Entitlei^ent / Indian 
Brotherhood of the NorthWest Territories / Metis atid 
Non-^status Association of the Northwest Territories-/ 
' ^"^----^^fs. I""^*^ Tapirisat of Canada - ■ ^ . 
T7>»tbwcil of- Canadian Fllnmakers / SoclH^LOf filmmakers 


[sic] 

994-1059 
1060-1098 
1099-1157 

>158-1198 
119XT272 

\ 

1273-1310 ' 
13U-1333 


THURS0/CY;r.21 FEBRUA(^Y- ' ' . ' ' 
Mornif^g . 18. British foTumbi a Committee orf the CBC , ,^ 

19. Wofnen ibK Political Action \, 

20. C(5TTsumer§' Association of Candida ^ 

21. Mafcelle Raclne^and Pierre GavreSiu 

A^4-o«*nAAn 00 Ac cr\/*'t a4"inn Hoc Po;i1 >c;it'Dttir^c t 
MTucrilOOn ^C* nd dtMUl a tlUil Ucd r\cai rdaLcur d 

* 23. CBC Radio Network Advisory Committee * • - , 
i 24., Association canadlenne-franfals^ de TOntariq / Comlte- 
action de Sudbury 
25. Private Affiliates Coimiittee of CBC Networks- (TV) 
Evening 26.^ The town of Shaunavon (^Saskatchewan) . 

27. ' Canadian Polish Congress / Ukraniafi Canad.lan Coirinittee / 
• ' *F5deratiOn of Italian Ca^yidiahs • 

28. W.H.»(Bill) Neville' -^T , ) 

* 29. Canajdian Labour Congress ** - ^ 


[sic] 
608-682 
683-711 •• 
712-725 ' 
726-759 
762-806 - 
807-822 

823-848 
•849*- 881 
882-898 

899-933^ 
'934-^55 
^?6-993 


^FRIDAY, 22* FEBRUARY • ^ ' • * 
'tornlng • CBC Reply to interventidns*- ficard, Sinclair ^ | 
, , Commission questioning - Picard, Sinclair, David, i Myn 




•[sicJ 
1335-1360 
1361 -M 473' 
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ought to be related to charges that the C^C was excessively Toronto oriented. The ^ 
infonaation was actually intended and used for a feature jMry on the 'inadequacy of CBC ' 
facilities in Toronto (Kirby 1974d) . 

! ■ 

Presentations and Qtlestioning 

The order of appearance for the public hea^ring is su^i^pt^ed iif Figure 10-1. Page 
numbers m the official -transctipt (CRTC V^lAa.) hav^y^en included in the figure for 
reference convenience and as an indication of -the tiiBe' devoted to each item. A summary 
of the presentations and interventions is included* in the CRTC*s renewal decision 
document (CRTC^4974b, prt 2, pp 19-145). Excerpts from the transcript and the decision, 
re ^s^d eictensively beginning in Chapter 11. - 

x.^ J ^ *. " 

I - i 

Public Assessmen^^ > 

Media coverage of the hearing was extensive. The first series of press reports 
dealt with tBne CBC*s opening presentation. THE GLOBE AND MAIL repotted: 

J ' ^ I • 

CBC President ^t^urent Picard yesterday tried tovshatter the dull image of the 
and blast its'^critics as losers, all in one passionate speech lasting close to 

tli>e^hours He spoke extemporaneously, in a quick, voluble and intensely 

infornfcd manner. His message; The^ times are changing, and so must the, network^ -- 
"N. but the CBC* is efficient, up to date', and needs only more money to be great. ^ One 
^ro^dcas^erV^id no nrevious CBC President would have been capable of such a 
ti^tly *6rgani^d, wid^rangiug ^psp of the philosophy, needs and ^ future of 

broadcasting Mr.^" Picard made an obviously determined effort to , change the 

CBC's image as an overstaffed, stuffily infohnative outfit producing programs that 
are no 4un to watch. He said much of the criticism of the CBC can be attributed to 
the facT^tj^at people ^demand far more than can reasonably be expected, given the* 
CBC*s budget, inadequate facilities and the signal distribution problems posed by 

the vastness of the country In a direct attack on the 'Committee on Television, 

a Toronto group that is to appear before the CRTC to criticize the CBC tomorrow,, 
Mr. Picard said many^C critics were harking back to outdated 'confrontation* 
/ programs of the 1960^.%. "He compared CBC program service to that in Japan. The 
station in Osgka, Vhich ^sierved a population of 30 'million, had less local 
programming than the C^C station in Corner Brook, Nfld (Kirb^ 1974e) 

Reports in the Montreal GAZETTE (MacDonald 1974b), the Toronto SUN' (Blackburn 
1974a), the Ottawa CITIZEN (Penn 1974a), and THE TORONTO STAR (Miller 1974c) commented 
in similar fashion on Picardis presentation. 

s 

As it began its coverage of the int!^rventioii>presentations , the "press noted the 
atmosphere of confrontation. THE TORONTO STAR repb^ed: 

The prospect of a battle for corftr(M of the\anadian Broadcasting Corporation, - 
between the CBC*s e^cecutive and the Canaaaan RadioVTelevision "Coirtmi^ssion (CRTC), 
loomea yesterday: * ' \ \ 

.* . . ♦ \ 

The potential confrontation emerged when' chairman of the CRTC, Pierre Juneau, 
'upheld the right of the federal government commission to impose condition\on the 
renewal of CBC radio and television broadcasting license^ 

Picard was angered yesterday [Tuesday, 19 February] by the v^ay a number of 
complaints were handled. ' W'hen communications ministers from Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island spoke of poor coverage, they got sympathy from 
commission member Armand Cornier [sic], who said he^had been urgirjg *CBC television 
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ser\^ice for north<jjn Nev» Bruniswick ,for six years and had got ^nothing but 
pronises/* ' ^ • *• * ' 

Picard said that the CBC twice has presented plans ^o the CRTC to cover new- 
areas in the Maritines, and each time the connnission has^ rejected them. . • 

After Bryan Pearson^, laepbeV of the Council of the* Northwest Territories ^rom 
Frobisher Bay, spoke of ^poor sen'ice in mucH of the territories, Picard sai3 
privately that the CBC had presented a coniplete plan for far-North radio ancf TV, 
coveriige last suruner 50 ^ select federal govemoent conanittee, but it had been 
stalled in the coinnitte^ ever since. The CRTC is on^ of the committee's members. 
. (Tor Star 1974aT * * . . 

) , • 

As the hearing of the interventions came ip an ertti^ the Montreal GAZETTE wondeyed 
in an editorial "whether the CBC can, mstesd^ of bristling or sulking^ respopd 
straightforwardly and in an accomodating w^y to the criticism for which the CRTC 1$ 
currently providing a^he^ring" (GArette' 1974). {Reaction to the 'CBC *'reply" on the final 
day of I the hearing was mixed., Repoj?^s' in the Ottawa CITIZEN and the Toronto SUN were 



\<hdl pleased the nabob's of the people's network', as /nuch as anything else, wa^ 
the publicity that accrued from the hearings,. Apart from ^ the Corporation's puffery 
of Itself, there wer^e ra^rjy "flattering- references frora^members -el the commission — 
one ' nember gpin^ so far as to say that people in his part of the country 'were 100 
per cent^ satisfied with CBC programming.... (Lynch) ^ 

Despite the Commis*si9n' s encouragement -to reply at lengtTi^ the CBC dismissed it all 
in about 20 minutes of pious platitudes. ^ fhe tommission questioned President 
Picard 'and ^rs- top brliss for \four more hoQr^, getting 'SCant and superficial 
answers, beforb giving up (Blackburn 1974b) , . ' ' 

^ In contrast, columnists Kirby.^^d Miller noted "understanding" and ^ new "peace"; 
Joan Irwin perceived a ^rengthening of the CBC position.- -They^rote: ^ * 

On the final day of the hearing, instead of pinning the CBC down with tough 
questions or demanding improvements, the. CRTjC expressed unders]Cai?ding and sympathy. 
The commission's attitude, made - i.t seem highly unlikely that critics of the CBC 
would get what they want specific conditions a,t^ached to its licence, requiring 
improvements 'in programming. • CRTC members were, however, ^talking about 
"guidelines"-/or the CBC... Despite the fact that the CBC was unable to promise 
anything specific in the^way of improvements in either programs pr facilities, the 
producers [who were present^at the hearing] said their morale ^ad been noticeably 
raised by • Picard 's. energy, enthusiasm^ and his professed dedication to better* 
programs as the CBC's top priority, Tlie Treasury Board may determine whether that 
morale can remain high. (Kirby 1974f) ' ' 

'Fhe significant points from the marathpn session,. then, were these: - The CBC 
and CRTC came to terms with each other's problems aTiti wound up at peace; - There 
were some implications of -points .the CRTC 'will be takingj up vith private 
broadcasters; - Picard, the CBC president, Vas the* hit of the show.*... He gave a 
* huge lift to most o£ the CBC staffers in tl)e roofti, who went away feeling they had a 
leader they could warm to, and that they had some hdpe for a brightening CBC 
horizon, after a lot of grey years. (Miller 1974d) < 

^ • As Picard dealt with every question head on, not as a Flarvard Business School 
star ^lUmnus but as a confident, ' committed Canadian^ a feeling of hope became 
almost palpable in the hearing room..*. The CBC is in a f^r more solid position 
now than it was at the end of its last licence renewal '^hearing . The CRTC will 
V probably want to make a statement on its expectations of the public broadcasting' 
service Aluring the next four or five years, perhaps as a preamble to the licence 
\r6newals. We won't-havb to w^it long because the licences expire on March 31. 
(Irwin 1974c) . i ^ ^ 



20, Tne 1974 CBC Libcroe FeKeixzl Process j3j 

f) TOE LICENCE RENEWAL DECISION ' , 

\ 

The CRTC detision _was released in Ottav^a at 10 pm on Si^Kfay, 3-1 March 1974 
half hour Jbefore the licences began, in Ne\^ found land, tp^xpire at midnight locaj time.' 
Ian MacDon^ld noted. *'A weekend announcement is unprej^^ented in the regulator)' agency's 
six-year history/ Chairman Pierre Juneau has called a news conference for . Monday 
«ioming, which suggests that the announcement is of a significant, not routine nature" 
{MacDonald 1974c). The CRTC decision document, RADIO FREQUENCIES ARE PUBLIC PROPERTY, 
consisted of a 92 page decision and ? 145 page report on the publif hearing. In 
addition to attaching conditions to licence^^ the d ecision "stro ngly recommended" a 
seiries of further changes. Both the^^rait^nts and the tone- ot the decision came as a 
complete surprise to almost everyone o^r^^rde the CommisstOT. Attached to the-^elevision 
network licences were the following >J^roposed" conditions: 

(a) .Commencing October ftr the licensee shall not, during any clock hour^ 

^ bx oadcast prograunning^ontaining advertising material ^e aggregate duiation of 
which exceeds ^ mimxres. ' ' 

^^^^^""I^ommencing Oztp^r 1, 1976, and on esrch anniversarv* thereafter during ^the term, 
of this li^e^nce, the aggregate amount of programming containing advertising 
material in each clock hour throughout the. following year shall be reduced by i 
minute. . . . 



(b) Coipmencing^October 1, 1976,^ an avepge of S0> of-t-he .prograjn^ broadcast by the 
licensee between ' the hours of 8:00 _a_nd 9:00. p.m. In each four week period 
commencing October 1 and terminating Jurte 30 in each year, shall be Canadian in 
content and shall be broadcast as part of the, lipensee^'s reserve time 

, requirement. , ^ . - ' 

t \ ' 

(c) Commencing January 1, 1975 the-licensee shall not broadcast commercial messages 

in programs d,frected specifically to chi ld r e n. . . . (CRTQ 1974b, pp 77-8) 

Also incIudg U in the decision were the fol Towing observaflons and "recommendations": 

"Mass Medium or Pt±>lic Service?": ^ ^ 

The CBC must not consider its_ audience as an agglomeration of 20 million more 
or .less accessible revenue-producing customers, but rather as an active community 
of people, with real and varying communication ne6ds . . .^^^^{CRTC 1974b, p 'll) 

The Commission has noticed on the part of the Corporation a diffidence in 
drawing out the full significance of its'Tundamental purpole as expressed in the 
Broadcastihg Act. This diffidence and absenee of elaboration can only^lead, and in 

the opinion of the -Commission has led over, the^ y^^rs, to a: lack of .purpose, 

determination and. vigour in implementing the object iyes established by Parliament 
for the national bfoadcasting service, (p 18) ^ 

There is no jxistification, except the constraints of advertising and the 
imperatives of mass concepts, for the exaggerated' predominance of American 
entertainment programs oh the English-language television service during prime time 
hours and £he relative absence of the best programs from the;rest of the worlds (p 
19) , - ^ ^ 

"The CBC's Expression* of Canada": , 

The CBC has recognized^that there has" been, a failure to show effectively what 
each part of the^country has to offer and to listen to what people in each part of 
the country have to say. Therd has been -a lack .of feeling and im^ination in 
sensing the need\of Canadians throughout the country -- nat. just those living in 
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the two.^ain broadcasting centres of Canada to express their views and emotions 
to the whplg^ couEStry and, if possible, to the rest of the world.' (p 22) 

An exaggerated concern with the .Anerican way of doing things seems to have 
inhibited the foiglish television network and sapped its confidence dn the'^ability 
of Canadian talent to provide programs which would fuljy achieve the objectives of 
Canadian broadcasting, (p 27) 

It is not unfair to say that of all [the], regular, estabLt^hed regional* 
network produc^ons, only one can be said to exploit the elenent/^of the physical 
and social life and the particular characteristics of \he region/ in whi^h it is 
produced. (p ^ * ' 



"The Cojsnjercial Context 




y The CB^ obtains about twenty per cent of its total operating budget from 
comAercia/i sales, but there is growing concern that this source of revenue exerts a 
disprop^tionate^essure on the prograiniaing policy of the CBC- 36). 



As long as television is in a. commercial , mass-marketing strait-jacket, ther^ 
. IS little long term hope that it will become freer of the violence, cheap sensation 
and facile treatment of serious iiuman questions thkt so easily atti^act audiences in 
such an environment.... (p 39) 

"The Public's Right To Be Informed":' \ ^ 

• ' The /Commission' considers that far greater atte^ition must "be paid to those 

standards of professional broadcast journalism, including the rules of debate, the 
right to reply, and the requirement of evidence in support of assertion, which 
_ alone can ensure the public's equally vital freedom to receive accurate information 
and- informed commentary on all siSes of important questions of public cpncern.. 
Prejudice, shallow, ill-infonued Oj^inions and irresponsible comment have , no_ place 
' on the*nation*s most powerful public platform, (p 51) 

"An Open; Responsive Public Service": 

Thc-re is no doubt the^CBC-wtTTiav^^ fulflling the broad public 

mandate \aid^,jQm^'ty'''^aTA^ if it allows itself ^o become inward-looking and 

^ defensive ,''''orT?it is inseasitive to the society around it. (p 53) , 

It is obvious to the^Commission that hhe CBC must be more receptive to all 
ideas and proposals, and that it must not discourage creative effort by 
jnsensitivity or bureaucratic indifference, (p 60) 

inancial Support of the 4^0"*: ^ ^ 

As long as the CBC is inhibfted in its ability to interpret this^ country by 
being ' so entangled in mass marketing strategies and/ so much influenced by 
multinational merchandising strategies, ' it. will be unable to contribute adequately 
to the objective it shares with, the private sector "to safeguard; enrich and 
strengthen the cultural, political, social and economic fabric of Canada:*' and it 
IS futile to expect the private sector to adhere to this goal alone or in a vacuum. 

Obviously*, this cannot be achieved without additional funds. It goes without 
^ sq^ying " that 'the cost of operation, like that of any large organization, can be 

r^dpced . Everyone • has "honpor" stories about reaU or i^nagined CBC 

extravagaacess . . .^^ — But cost efficiency is not the only or most important point. 

The CBC need^ significant, enthusiastic and tangible public support to increase 
^ production, to improve the, quality of programs and to extend and improve the 

facilities required to provide a better service to all Canadians, (pp 74-5) 
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Within the CBC, reaction to the decision was a mixture of shock, disappointnent , 
and anger. Analysis of the decisdPn began within English Television iisaediately . The 
first areas of concern • were those affected by the' proposed licence conditions: 
.commercial re\enQe, prine time scheduling, and,childrerf*s program adN'ertislng . Tne CBC 
positions on these ^nd other natters raised* in the decision are reviewed in Chapter 11., 

Public reaction to the decision, was extensive^and varied widely: some perceived 
the "CRTC as *'just doing its job," Gut others were severely critical. Those who 
supported the CRT.C's approach seemed to"^ee the decision as speaking as much to the' 
Government, Parliament, and the people of Canada as to the CBC: 

lackbum, jji "the Toronto SUN:"* . , ' , 

All the foofaraw this week is about the CRTC*s opinion that the -CBC hasrf't 
been doing its job as well as it might. It's the CRTC's responsibility under the 
law of this" land to see to it that the CBC does its job. •^The CBC,* according to the 
£RTC, has not been doing* it, and damn well better start. 

It's showdown time. The CRTC has not' told the CBC anything as significant as 
It'? told the government. The CBC doesn't have to say it. The CRTC already has: 
If the Government won't make it ^financial ly possible foj^the CBC to do what the" law 
savs it must, then the Broadcasting Act^n act of th^ people of Canada, is a piece 
' of paper which could best be used in the bathroom.. ^ 

Ihe important thing to oajfisider is that you< through the democratic process, 
have decreed that the CBC sjxbuld do certain things, and .the people you have elected 
to see to it are so blooming scared that they're afraid even to ask if you'd pay 
for it (Blackburn L^4c) , • 

Frank Penn, in the Ottawa diTIZEN: 

As' the CRTC sees it in "all conscience*, if it is to do its own job with proper 
impartiality and dedication to the precepts of the Broadcasting, Act , it's tiipe the 
broadcasting chips fall where they may.^ Jthas officiously served notice 'on the 
CBC to begin jettisoning some of its load ^f commercials Qr lose its licence^ but 
the only real neck that's being laid'orf the block is the CRtC's..:. The CBC .won't 
b*e put. out of business. Parliament isn't heir^ ^blackmailed, the CRTC isn't 
demanding the • impossible . Jis'hat it does want to kjt^v ' is wl^ther the Braodcasting 
Act means .what 'theJlfelC--i4Vt-erpTets it to mean, and if it does, whether Parliament 
wants the CRTC* to implement it or not . .*. . ^ . (Pjenn 1974b) 

Most press comment -yasj nore directl y critical of the CRTC's decision ' and ^fneral 
.approach. Two writers. iiTthe Ottawa UlTlf^U termed thp report "daring but cj^sy" and 
the approach "tactless and half-baked" (Young), and suggested that '"^^r. Pica;rd, whfo came 
• before the February hearing with a lively, commitment to regenerate English-language 
television, is entitled to feel offended by the 'CRTC ' s brutal indictment*' (Cohen). In 
*^the Montreal STAR, Joan Irwin wrote: • ^ 

•» 

The activities and reasoning of the CRTC become daily more difficult 
fathom. On Sunday night the CRTC released i^s voluminous announcement of the^ 
licence renewals §2 pages of generalized but withering commentary on the 
leading to the imposition of conditions designed to phase out commercials on TV ar 
eliminate them on radio. Yesterday, at a press conference convened to explain thV 
" announcement, CRTC Chairman Pierre Jun^aii spoke warmly of the CBC's management anid 
staff, of- their difficult role and of 'the chan9es fon renewal' under presgjot^C 
leadership..'.. (Irwin 1974d) . " ^ ^ 

Ian MacDonald noted that the Government had not been consulted : 

Incredibly, neither Juneau nor his financial analysts have offered any 
assurances as'to hpw the CBC and its affiliated stations are to be compensated for 
the commercial revenues they've been ordered to relinquish. During 'a' 90-minute 
televised news conference Juneau frankly admitted that the government had not been 
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\ * consulted or advised of the CRTC decision CRTC officials said all they were' 

1 tr>'ing to do was to strengthen the hand o^CBC President Picard in dealing with the 
question of advertising on the public broadcasting system. « hTiich furtlier boils 
down to the ^question, who runs the CBC? (MacDonald 1974d) 

In THE GLOBE AND MAIL/Ceoffrey Stevens' -argued thaX the decision invaded "the 

normal jurisdiction of the CBC's management" and as^^ "l\ it properly the function of 

a regulator/, agency to read moral lectures to a Gj:gVi >^orporation?*' (Stevens) 

Editorials severely criticized the tone of the document, tJje timuvfi of * it-s release^ 'and 

what was descrbed as the CRTC*s atten^t to "bully^ the CBOvand especially 

Parliament and the^people (Globe 1974c Journal 1974b; Mtl Star; Wpg^ FP) . 

• ' ■ ' 

As noted in section ?(c), Section 17(2) of the Broadcasting Act provided for 
consu4tation , at CBC request, , between the Corporation and the Commission with regard to 
conditions which the CRTC proposed to attach , to CBp' licences. Section 17(3) provided 
for referral of unresolvabl^ differences betwe^ the Corporation and the Commission to 
the federal government. Th;r CBC requested an^pportunity to consult with the Commission 
regarding the Cx^nditions. The pi^cess of j:i;>^lving the differences began with a meeting 
between the CRTC Executive Committee and the CBC Board of Directors on 28 May 1974. In 
August 1974, Blaik Kirby reported on that meeting: 

[ItJ^wirs devoted to establishing that what the CBC planned and wanted warS 

just Picard* s decision; *he had his board behind him. To kee^ from being isolated 

at the pinnacle, the CBC board is planning to abandon its secret deliberations and 
to become more visible.... , ' % f 



The CRTC backed down from its insistence on a. wide range of ideallSTic cnanges 

7n n<>twr>vV'< npprarinn<; '^The CRTC has , without ever saying so -- 

recognized that i> cannot force Parliament to, give the CBC great boosts in budget, 
and It dare r\o£ bring the differences between CBC and CRTC to an agonizing Cabinet 
decision. I7 will have to settle for what is practicable 




e me ^fntime. thr CRC rnes hli<?sfiiljy on, with the CRTC decision ij/ force 
t. (Kirby 1974g) ^ \ ' _ / 

- The conflict remaijied unresolved at the end of the case study pejiod. A 10 
December 1^74 CP news story repo'rted that^^according to an unidentified CBC source, a 
compromise appeared likely on the CRTC demand that the CBC cut back coraraei-cial activity. 
The source said tftat although a 9 December 1974 meeting of CRTC and CBC board members, 
thought by some participants to be the crucial meeting in the series that had been going 
;on 3.ince Easter, did not resolve the issues, ^^rther discussion's were to be held 
(Citizen 1974). 

Almost a year after the decision hadjxr^ issued , on 5 March 1975, CP reported that, 
a cojnpromise had been reached that w6uld^ive Cabinet the final say on the proposal to 
cu^ back television advertising. A 4 March 1974 joint statement by Commuriications 
Minister ^Gerard Pelletier (to whom the CRTC. reported) and Secretary, of State Hugh 
Faulkner (through whom, 'ithe CBC reported to ^'arl lament) indicated that the CRTC was' 
retreating from its demands on the prime time scheduling of Canadian programs. The CBC, 
meanwhile, would carry out its original plans to eliminate n^st radio advertising and to 
^gradual ly^ eliminate children's television program' advertising. The Ministers also 
reported that the CBC and the CRTC had agreeji to establish a joint committee which would 
confer three times a year on ways 'of irfiplroving the broadcasting system (Gazette 1975). 

' In the summer of 1975 both Picard and Juneau departed from their posts Picard to 
take a management position in industry, Juneau to enter federal politics with the, 
prospect -of becoming Minister of Communi/:at ions . Although Juneau ^s move was expected by 
some observers to be followed by a switch in the CBC reporting line from Secretary of 
State^to Communications, his failure to win an elected seat in Parliament in an October 
1975 by-election left the direction of future structural arrangemehts uncertain as work 
on this case study was being completed. Picar.d was replaced by A.W. Johnson, previously 
Deputy Minister in the Department df National Health and Welfare; Vice Chairman Boyle 
was appointed to Juneau's post.^ >^ • 
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Chapter 11 

Public Issues 



Although the background material presented Chajxters 1 through H) is important to an 
understanding, of the CBC'3 institutional environment during the 1970-1974 period, and ^ 
although much of that Wteri^l holds an interest and ^iraporta-nce of its own, beginning 
with this chapter the focus is narrowed significantly^- Chapters 12> 13, and 14 provide 
sets of "characteristics" which can be thought of as generalizations applying to this 
one organization . In order, to establish bases for the development of these limited 
general izatijons, it is necessary to examine decision making in a variety of situations. 

In each decision making situa^^n it is .possible to .identify multiple factors 
supporting the development of more than one characteristic or generalization. This* 
chapter's review of English Television's discharge of its Broadcasting Act mandate to 
actively contribute to the flow and exchange of regional inforraatdon and entertainment,, 
for instance, contributes to several generalizations both about P'>1 TO^^^^levision in 
Canada (in Chap*ter 12) and about management decision making within English Television 
(in Chapter 3^). In this particular instance,, there is little coftributipn to 
generalisations about communication research Utilization (Chapter 14) but, on the other 
hand, this chapter's review of the CBC's orientation tdwards its potential audience 
contributes significant iV to the analysis in Chapter 14. ' 

Th-is chapter reviews,N in varying levels of detail, the main^ ''issues" of public 
discussion the visible problems which ;nanagement decision makers >faced during the 

case study peri6d. I^icluded are summaries of tTje areas^of^jw^eern,^ 55j3e excerpts from 
public comment, s description^ of the CBC ^si^it^T§^^'and cpramentg based on observation 
during the fieldwork period. . » » 

The "issu^^' have been grouped in five s^epiions, as follows: 

- "Nationalism" Issues (pages 135-16^ 

- "Regional" Issues (pages 161-1^)/ 

- "Recognition and Portrayal"; IsSjxes (pages 185-19C>) , * ^ 

- Audience. Orientation (pages 190^201) and , ^ 

- Costs and Financing (pages 2jr>l-223) . 

• « , \ , c 

'\ach section concludes with a set'^of "Comments," which summarize .and extent the 
observations in that section and, in a cumulative fashion, bring forward important 
points from previous sections. \ 



a) NATIONALISM ISSUES 

/ 

In noting, at ^the outset of the 1974 licence renewal heading, that "a strong CBC is 
vita? to the health of Canadian broadcasting* which has 'been characterized as the central 
nervous system of Canadian nationhood," Pierre Juneau was^drawing attention to the CBC's 
role as an instrument of nationalism. The role i'^s ifot an informal one: the Broadcasting 
Act charges the Corporation to provide a service tfiatT is "predominately Canadian in 
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content and character,' and to '^contribute to the dervelopmdnt of national unity and 
provide for a continuing -expression of national identity" (Act, |ss S.'f, * 3.g.iv). And 
the Act specifies that "the programming provided should be of hi^h standard, using 
predominarfily Canadian creative and other resources" (Act, ss 5.b, 5.d). 

^ During the ca?e study pferiod there were changes in the general feelings* of 
nationalism in Canada. These changes, commonly taken as a "rJLse" in nationalistic 
feelings, were described by Robert Fulford, editor of SATURDAY NIGHT, in 1974: 

11 * , 

The rrse i>f cultural nationalism has been one of the striking aspects of life 
an English-speaking Canada dring the early 1970s. If this surprises Visitors t;o 
the country and those wHo hear of it from a distance, it-^^llso sui^jDrises many older 
Canadians. Certainly no one predicted that it wouici appear so suddenly anji in. so 
many Yields at once, reaching into everything from legitimate thga^re^ to popular 
musip. /' * * ' . 



The development of ecpnomic . nationalism was, by cijmparison, predictable. 
^ Thene had been many indications that Canadians were bfecoming dissatisfied with the 
\ext^t to which foreign corporations, mainly U.S. -owned, control the Canacjian 
Vcortoriy. But in the arts, as late as the raid-1960s, t)iere were few signs of 
atticuUte discontent. English-speaking Canada imported moj^t of what itrS people 
read, . watch^, listened to, and talked about, ^ai^d for the most — T'SJ^ 
. English-speaking Canada seemed content. This wafe not true in Quebec and never 'had 
been. Protected by .the French language, Quebec culture tljrived as an independent 
entity. It is^in English-speaking Canada that the change has taken place.... 

There is no ^vid(?nce that the American presence is substantially diminished, 
and no real possibility that it will be in the foreseeable future. But beside the 
American presence thei^ is' now a separate Canadian presence, ft is still fragile, 
and mj^ch worried-over, and it appears to need the support of government regulations 
and sSbsidies. Nevertheless, its existence is more evident than at any previous' 
time in this 'century (Fulford 1974) . . ^ 

The impact of the riki^f-cultural national i^^, ar\d to a lesser extent -- of the 
development ef economic nationalism, on issues considered in this^case study is complex. 
For one thing, xhe nature and strength of nationalistic feelings were ndt uniform 
throughout the Canadian population. Fulford observed: 

^ Not all Canadians regard the new mood as ideal. *Sorae establish^ed publishers 

and^ writers find the nationalistic publishers bumptious, and 'some of"* the 
established theatre pe'ople feel the same way about the new. wave of directors and 
playwrights. Anti-Americanism, which in the past has often reflected the meanest 
side of the Cajiadian spirit > is* seen as a grave da^ggr; picketing a public art 

y fliuseum for hiring an American curator (that happened in 1972 in .Toronto) is widely 
regarded as, at best, a breach of Canadian good taste. Moreover, there are some 
\%ho ^ believe^ that certain branches of American cultural organizations have proved, 
by tlieir mt.erest in Canadian creative work, *that they are valuable to the Canadian 
scene. ... « 

In some sense this cultural nationalism tnay be an outgrowth of that most 
curious 'experience, the celebration in 1967 of the hundredth anniversary of the 
Canadian confederation. That y^n*-long p^rty left Canadians with. mixed feelings -- 
a gJ^ddy sense of accomplishment about Expo 67 combined wifh a certain puzzlement 
over just what was being celebrated sor feverishly . Pos^ibly^ a generation from 
now, historians will decide that the cultural nationalis;iJ- of the early 1970s was 
merely a naturaljpart of the maturation process ej^ery country , works through* on its 
way^^frog^^^iiionral status to full independence. (Fulford 1974)* 

JPfie origins of the CBC*s loie as ^n instrument of nationalism are easily seen 
r^irming /-throughout * the history of pub,lic broadcasting in Canada reviewed in section 
'b(dj. As noted there, the basic intent of the 1968 Broadcasting Act had been to^ make 
the,, Canadian bj^^asting system a m^ans of strengthening bo th^ Canadian fdentity and 
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Canadian unity, and it had assigned the CBC speciaT responsibi litias rn thac connfection^ 
•In 1974 some Canadians argued that th$ OBC was Tiot Adequately contribut;ng tq the 
developnent ,pi national unity and that Eiiglish Television u'as, in several wavs, **not 
Canadian enoyg^/" The intent , of the Act 'was tiox in question, but there were differences 
as to how well the Corporation was discharging ixs aandate. To varyiiig extents thos6 
differences in assessment ,arose because of differences in feelings of nat^ionalisra from 
one Canadian tq another, in expettations , and in perceptions. And tlie 'assessment 
process was further c(3feipl icated by occ3sional confusion over the interrelated but*jiot 
synonvTLOus terms "unity" and "adentity." The CRTC dealt with the basic distinctit>n ,*by' 
quoting the work of one of its^ own Mrstinguished members^ Dr.. Northrop Frye: * 

Thak when the CBC is instructed by ParliaiBent to do. what it can ro promote 
Canadian unity and identity, it is not always realized that un^ty and identity ar^ 
quite different ^hings io be promoting, and that in Canada they a^re perhaps more 
different than they are anywhere else. Identity is local and regional, rooted in 
iaaginatioQ and in /works of culture;* unity is national in reference, intemaXional 
in perspective, and, rooted ^.n a political feeling.... (Frye, 



The e€^ential element fn the national sense of unity ^s the^as-t -west 'feel ihg, 
de\ eloped iliistori/cal ly alon*g the St. Lawrence- Great Lakes axis, and express'ed in 
the national m^t-to, "a raari usque ad mare". The tension^between this political 
bense of Unity ak^ the imaginative sense bf locality is the essence of whatever the 
wprd "Canadian" ^fcans. Once tfre tension is given up, and .the two elenerfts gnity 
and identTty ar^Bonfused or assimilated to" each other, we get the' two endemic' 
diseases of Ca^dian life. Assimilating* identity to unity produces the envpty 
gestures ^f cultural nationalism; assimilating unity to identity produ9es the kind 
of provincial isolation which is now called separatism, (p iii) 



The d;.stinctioln is crucial and bears repeatingr identity ^- local and regional , 
rooted m invagination and m works of culture; unity -- national in rofere^ice . 
international *in- perspectiv:e, and rooted m apolitical feel ing* : "This section ,look5 at 
four ^ areas of public- discussion under the heading "nationalism" issues'. , The 
classification is based on connections between policies and operations, and is not an 
attempt to isolate "unity" issues. In the 'final ^analysis, the "regionalism" and 
"recognition and portrayal" issues considered in. the sections which follow are also 
"unity" issues; in the Canadian context, unity implied an appreciation oT identity, a 
recognition of diversity'as weli asya common purpose. * ' ' ■ " 



National Unity Contributions • , . 

» 

Secti,on II of. the 'CRTC ^decision/ "The CBC ' s "Expression of Canada," dealt at length 
with the national broadcasting service's role in contributing to the development of 
national unity. It commented: V 

* * The role of the CBC as the national service which must .ref-le^t the identity of 
ahe,country and contribute to dts - unity, has, from, the start, attracted more 
attention than any other asgect-^ of the CBC. 1% st\\\ provokes -a great deal of 
discussion. ^ (CRTC 1974b, ^ 32)^ ' ' ' / ' ' * 

One can ^understand that there might be 'doubts about.* thi$ '[national unity] 
objective because it, is su{)ject to narrow, nationalistic interi>retation , yet th^re 
I's no 'countfy , in the world where. broadcasting j or indeed cultui^al policy/ is not 
• expected' to contribute to tlie'unity of the country, (p i3) ■ ^ 

' r * * ^ • , '« % / ■ ' 

At the '1970 Ixearing CBC PresiSent George Davidson rei!)orted that "we have not ^yQt 
fri-ed . »to prepai>fe a- document in which we give our interpretation qff the words which now 
appear 4" the [1968] .Broadcasting Act, as being our national p5ndate" (CRTC 1970a, pp 
2^6-1). By 1^74 the .Corporation had devoted specific at^eation toi the Interpretation ^of 
its ^na^tional unity ' mandate obligations. In 1971 Davidson prep/ared and distributed *a 



c^jor necioran<iuci on "The CEC and National Unity.** A new statenent on national unity was 

subsequent!) incorporated into the CBC '•Prograia Policyr oanual distributed jto oanageoent 

and staff. And national unity was the Subject of specific cocaenx in I the English 

T(?levision suEnission to the-CRTC: • * 

« ♦ 

^ The CBC does not interpret its obligation to na;tional unity in a negative 
sense; the injunction in the Broadcasting Act cannot be construed as an intiration 
to censorship. Tne national broadcasting serv'ice nust be a clear nitror in \»hich 
the Canadian people can see theaselves in all their Jdiversity and thus confront 
the sub,tle and elusive substance of their unity. Those who would deny that unity 
are themselves part of the diversity, and to^exclude thea would be to'fal^if}^ the 
reflection of the Canadian people to themselves in the national ^network service. 
(CBC 19'^3b, p 52) _ ' ^ . 

The stress the national "service has increasingly placed on the Can^ian 
historic heritage (m prog.raias such as FIRST PERSON SINGULAR, THE TENTH DECADE, and 
• nil NATIONAL DREAM) as well as on the physical fabric of tF e country and its 
presen-ation (in series such as THIS LAND; THE NATURE OF THIf^GS, . and COUNTRY 
C\.NADA) is also related to national unity.,., (p 53) -^^i 

ITiere was agreement bej;ween the Corporation and the Coisnission on the poljiica-l 
aspects of national unity development. ""The CBC position caa be sonraarized as 
interpiHJting its obligation as being to contribute to t-he develof»iient of Canadian social 
unitv. This CEC position and the submis'sion comsients about censorship and diversity 
quoted above are consistent with thfe CRTC observation that the phrase ''contribute to the 
development of national unity" does, not a particular attitude to 

federal-provincial relations^ in a jurisdictional disp'ute, the suppressiofTbf questions 
a'j>out thp constitutional Wrangements' proposed by a particular government, or 
discrimination, against individuals on the* basis of thedr expresed political convictions 
(CRTC 1974b, pp 23-4), ' , * 

The Commission's criticism of CBC conf,ributions to national unity essentially 
argued that the 'Corporation was not adequately contributing to Canadian social unity 
that interpretation was correct but that implementation was deficient. Included ;n ' the 
decision was criticism of CBC performance in one area "shared program experiences'* 
in which the Corporation had argued that its contributions were ^grfificant. 



Shared Program Expej*iences . , ^ * 

The provisio.n of '.'shared program experiences" figured prominently in English 
Felevision's « operational approach to contributing to national unity. Its CRTC 
subjnission argued: ' » * . 

'The national service can build unity by providing a daily pattern, of shared 
^ program experience a^ ,all levels. At its emotional peaks, that shared ^xperi^hce 
embraces the great events of t>he time: the national and international crises that 
have tested nerve and patience, the elections^ conventions and debates' that shapes 
the future of the nation; the festials £xpo, Royal^visits, tfie installation of a 
Governor General, provincial centenaries, the wedding oP a Princess, -the Olympics 
to come; and. the annual sporting climaxes --"the Stanley^ Cup, the Grey Cup, ar^d the 
'World Series. . * , ' * ^ , * * 

5 ' • ..... 

At a jDore pedestrian level, the balanced s(h^ice if mad ^ jvai I&ble ,ta 

nearly all* Canadians day in^ and day out. ' It is^ tl)erd,'as part of the common 
experience of being a^Canadiaji^ to be participatf^d ^in by-ari..?. (CBC 1973b^ p 32) 

Within English Television, contributing to national . unity seamed, seldom' dea It with 
in isolation from other matters or ^^n abstnract terms. */\nd it woi^ld be an overstatement 
to say that these shared experience contrfbutions to national unity were an automatic 



bv-pi^uct of routine television network operations m Canada. Nevertijeless, both other 
objectives and CSCv'tfaditions tended to ensure that programs v»iiich cor][tributed to 
national unity v,d^jjd find their way into the network schedule, uie CBC's 70% CaTiadxan 
content objective was a strong factor in th^s regard: although the contributions of 
individual programs varied,* 55 hour's a week of network prograrnaing produced in Canada 
inevitably nadc- a contribution to feelings of Canadian tinity (and identity). 

Another significant factor in ensuring the pro\ision of shared national experiences 
was v»hat inay be teraed the CBC's **nati'\e understanding** of iz^ public service" role. 
Although few managers or producers ever articulated a ccopre&ensive descripti-pn of 
English Television's national public service role, a shared understanding of that role 
appeared to be operiating constantly. Recognition of special CBC responsbi lities was an 
•'understood** fact of life. This sense cf what the CBC ought, to be doing in any 
particular instance was not entirely unifons, but neither organizational position riQj' 
period of association with the CBC seened to be a good predictor of the nature' ir 
strength of an individual's conaitcent to the Corporation's public sen'ice role. In 
specific situations there was surprisingly little disagreenent as to the appropriate 
course of action, « 

Observation during the fieldwork 'period of the process of scheduling "news 
specials'* p-rp\ ided , one opportunity to assess how this traditional or native 
understanding of English Television's role affec&ed daily operations and contributed to 
the provision of national public service prcgraiszning . During certain periods decisions 
on the preemption of regillar prograrzuTig for special news- coverage were r^quirefi on a 
dail) basis. Agreement on whether special coverage was warranted was usually reached 
quickly and easily, assessing the importance of such special coverage. so as to arrive at 
an appropriate scheduling pattern seenied niore difficult. The set of options was' 
complex, especi;^lly if live e\^ent 'coverage were possible. Live coverage of daytin^e 
.events,*^ though more timely, would reach a saaller fraction of the public than a* report 
telecast m ptiine tinie. Frequently .both types of coverage were provided.' For English 
Television, ll\e coverage introduced a laajor set of operational complications affecting 
the ' program dela> pattern which delfvered routiiie progr^aoaing four hours later on the 
west coast than on the east coast. .An S pia news special frob Ottawa, if telecast live, 
would*. be seen in Vancouver at S pa — jyefore many people had returned home ^rom vork. 
Iq ivinnipeg, 7 pm local public affairs programming Would be displaced, and, in Halifax, 
a portion of ^ 9 pn hour long' entertainment program period would be preempted. 

Even the scheduling of Tiews* specials to be seen at the sasae^ local time across the 
ceunti'y required decisions on a complex set. of options, tSpecials would normally be seen 
h) viewers served^, b>> affiliated stations only if they are scheduled In reserv^ed, as 
opposed to available, network program periods. Preemption of sustarning programs 
noriially had a minimal financial impact, yhereas displacement of commercial programs 
affected^ directly and indirectly, both the network and its affiliates. Specials could 
'displace either Canadian or. imported programming, eith^s^riginala or repeats, either 
entertainment or information, either Toronto productions or programs from other regions, 
either- extremely or' less popular programs. . ' * 

Despite these numerous options and complications,' observation indicated that ' the 
primary factors influencing " newis special, ofecision making were: .the unde.rstood public 
service, role of the networks, the ''news value'Vof the g^trxicul'ar^ special , and viewer 
reaction to the loss of the displaced programming. Attempts to avoid repeated 
displacement of the sa/ne pi*ogram series had the effect of distributing the preemptions 
throughout ,the schedule, replacing both a.nformation and entertainment programs, both 
siistaining and ^comme rial .- . - - 

It can be argued that the most effedtive means of dealing w.ith a particular concern 
IS not necessarily to* produce a special program or series dealing with'-that concern, 
ivhen viewed from the perspective of f.indirtgb in the persuasive comraunicatiort research 
tradition, fgr instance those dealing with the effects of distraction firom the primary 
message (Brcitrose), it.rf^ould seem that a conscit)u.s commitment to Canadian unity running 
as a background theme .through a wide variety of programs could be significantly more 
eff(?ctive ih contributing to liat lonaT unity Xhaq obviously deliberate efforts in this 
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area. Thus, "ejiiertaincQnt" programs / such Ss, FRONT PAGE CRAILLVGE can ,be viewed a's 
iihving ca<ie a si^gnif icaat thdugh not conspicuous contribution to national' unity . 

\er> feu re^ufaafiv/scheduled progr^s u-ere produced for a. single purpose, to Deet 
onlj. one specific objective. Thus, although both" THE NATIONAL neus telecast and HOCKEY 
NiGJfT IN CANADA, for instance, uere considered to irnve a role in Contributing to 
nationa*J unit> neither v»as considered to have that as its exclusive role. .Both seemed 
lb be regarded pi*incipa]l)' as cpnponents of '*a balaticed sen'ice of , in^Draa^tion , 
enlightenaent and entertaincent*' (Act, s -o.g.i) that is^ as ^elevisiort pVograns 
rather than as ^ecific vehicles tor national unity theaes, ' f ' - * 

NJore del iterate] V intended to provide shared national experiences uere the 'programs 
produced by the Features and, Special Events departtaent. The submission Inoted that^^ m 
the l-9r5/''4 year these prograas included "traditiona}*' actuality coverage (the opening 
of Parliament, the national Reseabrance Day service, Neu Year's nessages. fron* the 
Governor General and the Price .Minister, the, Grey Cup parade, aryl the Santa Glaus 
paradej, "s}>ecial events" (the Royal visit. Princess Annejs wedding, the installation of 
th^ neu Governor General, and the Connonuealth Priise Ministers' ,Conference3 , special 
prograiss iMIClihNER. THE MA.S AND . THE OFFICE, TRIByiE TO ANDREW ALLAN,* TO THE SEA IN 
SHIPS. SONG OF • THE ISLVCD, SttON*S MANITOBA*, D*DAY DODGERS, THEATRE CANADA, and 
tiAIlRO-XDS EAST;R.AILROADS 't^lSl ) , and two progras series (GALLERY and T^ THE WILD 

cajNT.K),. I " ' ' ' ^ 

Despite the suDciis>ion arguct-nts, the CRTC decision was critical of the extent to 
^hich the CBC.proxiJed such shared program experiences: . » 

There has been cych coinnent on th^ fact that the Corporation' seeias to niss 
opportunities to actually create a collective Canadian experiences on a .wide 
national scale -r'to provide r^al occasions for Canadians, to share ideas and 
eix>tions.. Many Canadians look back on the Russia-Canada Hockey series, for 
'instance, wijth a kind' of shared pride that niake discussions of ''cultural 
nat lonai isn"' seen superfJuoVts . , The .Corporation is uaiqyely capabli of initiafring 
s6ch . occas^ions which give us i sense of *the elenents of identity we share from 
^ coast'. to coast. (CfJTC 1974b, p 51)/ ^ • , - K 

» " • « * » * * * ' 

The CRTC's argument was not that the CBC wasn't contributing to*natiortal unity, jind 
not -that It wasn*»t providing shared yiewing experiences,, bup gather that it *was not 
adequately creating collective experiences on a wide* scale*. That argument will be 
''considered lYi ^corabina{ ion with .others 'STr the end-of th^s sect5:pn. ♦ 

* f ' • ' . . * ' ' 

Canadiarv Content ' . ' ' 

Increasing the. le,el of Canadian content' m response to th6 mandate rysquirenfent for 
a serv ice. ''^'pr«?doniinantiy 'Ctinadjan Ln content and character" was a major CBC objective 
throughout the case studv period*. In the 1969/70 year, Canadian. c<3Titent , had beer)^,S^(ft 
for the schedule a^ 3* whole-and 5^.9% m pl-inie time'. • Tliose ' figures were^-^^Toulated 
under the classifications establi^ed by^» t>he^ *Boajd of- Broadcast Go<^rn<5r^ ^which 

> designate*d Xoruiionweai th prog^ramming as par^^ia^^iy Canadian *antl 'telecasts of horld Series 
^ames. as ^ Canadian programming).^ New' regulations *tntroducied in Oct'o'ber 1970 had the 
effect of defining Canadian content *Qo?e strictly 'and of ^requiring of tlie CBC nett^orks* 

,60*. tanadia'h content both m ;the schedule as a whole and m priiuer^^nie. Throughout the 
case study period,, the C&C stVivpd to achieve levels of Canadian content *in e;jcess of 
the mjl^irouin^ ' jrecfujtred b> .the CRTC. 'The CBC**s own target^foV network service'was 70% 
Canadian ccftitent.* • * * 

For lV72/v5, the ovc^a.J 1 <ichedQle and prime .time C^^adiap COntfent figures were 
^o8.4* and 6". 51. Fhe^ Canadian content pf a* "representat iv.e vmter week*' rose/f^rbm* 5!V.3 
in 1970 to 72.1/ in 1974. The LrTglish Television submiss ion\ noted : - ^ *. 



These increases m Canadian netvork programing were achieved m all prograia 
areas, T^e inforcation pjrograns * in pnofe tine 'increased, variety [programs] 
increased substantially, and drasa v»as up slightly. Children's progracaing in the 
weekday ,4:50-5:50 pn - p'eriod was almost cample'tely Canadian i zed, and two "soap 

chedule and 
offset when 



.operas" frozi the United States were eliminated from the daytime s 
replaced with Canadian 'strip programs. These gains were, of course 
SESAME STREET was introduced into the -schedule. (CBC 1973b, p 42) 



Behiad the percentage figures were significant absolute increases in the hours of 
Canadian programming: from a tot^l of 2505 hours in 1969/70 to 2659 in 1972/75, and from 
805 hours in prim^ time to 1075 hours. By Winter 1975/74, an increase of 1% in the 
Canadian content level would have required an additional 40 hours of Canadian 
programming per year. As noted in section 7(b), pages 85-84, these increases : in 
Canadian content were made during a period when the effective purchasing power of the 
total English Television programming^ budget fell by 6^. 

By 1975 It was considered by the Planning Group that further .stretching of English 
Television's financial and physical programming resources would be difficult. English 
Television argued the point in its CRTC su{)mission: 

Although this 'achi'e\enent r-epresents a service which.^ is predominantly 
Canadian, it does not represent the final objective m terms of Canadian content. 
The Corporation must be concerned with the quality as well a^ with the statistics 
. of Canadian content. The Act refers aot xierely to content, but to' character', and 
It is a priority to ensure that those programs w*hich count as Canadian according to 
the , prevail mg definition do in fact faithfully reflect soiae aspect of life in this 
country, and that they ^ do not constitute a pablum irrelevant to meaning or purpose, 
^' programmed simply m order to meet a statistical quota. (CBC 1975b»rf p 41) 

In 1975, there will be ail increase m the network production capacity with the 
inauguratiOTi of the new consolidated production centre ia Vancouver. With adequate 
funds ajid m.anpower to utilise that plant to Jit^ capacity, the productivity will 
become-, available with -wiiidh English Television Network Canadian content could be 
raised to the current target of^70^i. for the network as a whole and for prime time. 

However, increasing Canadian coi^tent is not the only rising demand on 
production capacity. Section 2.5 {'"Regional Production. Resources"] discussed "the 
impact on regional production resources of ^e demands fo-r increasing^ the flow of 
regional programing. In summary, the^e der^ds raise questions about the capacity 
^ of the network,. to iricrease Canadian content beyond 70%, while retaining quality 
standards an^d' competitive Effectiveness, withdut a major -increase in total 
production capacity or the development of new approaches, or both, (p 42^ ' ^ 



While the CBC, laid cl^ira to success in increasing Canadian content, public 
attention begarv to focus on the side effects. Val Clery reported on Picard's appearance 
before the CklC\ - ' 

Dui*ing his; bravura presentation he proudly flashed graphs and statistics that 
showed, the CBC to be the leader among public broadcasting systems throughout the 
Western world in 'd-istrxbuting the most programs over the widest, network for the 
least ♦cost. CBC producers, he boasted, turned out four. times the amouijt of 
programming of, for, instance, tKeir opposite numbers in the BBC. Had it occurred 
to .hiia, I wondered, that below him in the CBC pyramid the pressures inevitab-ie in 
. such cbst-e^£iciency were taking their toll in substandard progi^ams? What about 
the^ progr^im staff battling obsolescent equipment and ill-orgahi2ed service^ and 

■finely pared' liudgets to produce all thar is ^demanded and produce it w^ll? (Clery, 

'{?. SO) - ' ' ' ^ • , 



. Perhaps bcc^ausc so mudh emphasis ha^ beea placed on ^ increasing « the quantity of 
Cahadiart projfiu^:'t*ion, th^ CBC was 4^ isappomted that the CRTC decision seemed to downplay 
the CcTpor3j:ion' s Ca^rfacJ^iarr content achievements.* The decision commented: 

\ ■ " - ■ • • 
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The tortT,is>iCn recognizes that xrt^ CBC exceeds the proportion of 60l of 
Canadian pragrarzning required by the CRTC and that it intejids to increase this 
proportiop if adequate resources arc nade a\3ilable. (CRTC 1974b, p 33) 

The C5C*s absolute priority^ should be i^agin^at ion and excellenee. This 
excelKnce in Canadian circuuT^tances cannot exist without confidence in the value 
of Canadian expression-. liou£;vor, the conaitment to excellence is not accomplished 
only by achieving an appropriate proportion of Canadian prograns:... (p \9) 

The English Tele\i5ion subsiiissiGn had also recognized th^ need for quality as v^ell 
as quantity, so the paint v»as not new* and the observations therefore constituted 
criticisn of program quality. The thrust of th'V, Corporation's present^ation at the 
hearing had been that a gre^t effort had been made to increase tne volune of Canadian 
prograzunin^ anJ that in the immediate future special attention and additional resources 
would have to De devoted to program quality inprovenent . 

\either the hnglisn Television subccission n&f the CRTC decision revealed the extent 
to which inLreasing the statistics of Canadian content had^ been a CBC preoccupation 
during the 19'"0-19"4 period". The drive to higher Canadian content" levels affected 
Lnglish leie^isioi. in san,* wa>s and m many places. The Canadian content level w^s 
nonitorcd vunstantl,. b> the Planning Croup so that the effect of any single scheduling 
de^i.-ion wouij b^. fiiown in advance. \t the Xiine that" the quarterly block schedules for 
a prograr /car v^crc constructed, it was onlv possible to estiraate phe actual Canadian 
content Icwcl tnar would be achieved. Sports telecasts, because of their duration and 
tne \ariable nar/ner of playoff games, could affect Canadian content levels 
significant!;, a full seen gane World Series in the same year as a short series of 
National llockc,. League pla/cff could potentially drop the network's Canadian content 
level for the ^e^r by -U.O'v. On the other hand, news and other Canadian specials not 
included m the original block schedule coul-d increase the Canadian content level if 
the.i* displaced imported programjaing.. As the end of each reporting year approached, / trfre 
>caf*To-date Canadian content l^.*el began to have a stronger effect on program 
scheduling. The nuj':ibers of repeatis of Canadian programs could, for instance, be 
Increased -- displacing imported programs a'nd increasing the o\^erall Canadian content 
level. 

Although The Canadian content target level thus affected ^he daily scheduling of 
the network, the "effects on program production were more dramatic. The budget 
stretching to support progressi\ely nK?re and more ■ Canadian . program production was 
described in section 7Cb), pages^ 79-84. Eqoally as dramatic was the stretching" of 
physical and nujnan resources. \al -Ciqry's suggestion that "the pressures inevitable in 
such cost-efficiency were taking . tiieir toll , in substandard programs'' raises a 
complicated set of interrelated considerations. Although the objective /Of increasing 
Canadian content was certainly not the only factor contributing to an increased concern 
with efficiency, it was at least one of the raa;or factors. Because concern with 
resources and efficienc) consumed so much time and energy within English Television 
during the case study period, and because these considerations enter so /many of the 
"issue" examinations which follow, it seems appropriate to deal with tf\e question of 
efficiency at this j)Oint. 



CBC Efficiency 



In 1974 the CP/C seemed to face two main criticisms about its level of efficiency: 
that It was too efficient*, and that it wasn^t efficient enough. Prior to the hearing 
Lisa Hobbs reported in \\\h \ANCOUVER sO.N on responses to hei- call for 'comments about 
Lnglish Television service: 

Why do so many feel strongly about the CBC? Hiatus difficult to answer, 
altlilfe^h visions of ^ell -heeled execs tossing away taxpayers* money with abandon 
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seens to play a large role. ' In any case, coisaents on the CBC have been specific, 
whether for or against. Here; is a cross-secJtion of excerpts of reader 
viewpoints. . . . . • ' 

One of Hobbs' \ancouVer readers had written: ^ 

(aj I deplore the fact that CBC is a co^e jiaxne' for Torjonto- Montreal -Ottawa. 
You nust curb the ^aste and use the savi/igs to establish something likjfe our I PBS] 
Channel 9. (b) The new CBC should be i>roken ijj^o^ regional networks to avoid being 
parochial, {t) Ke-esjtabl ish the CBC Times [program guide], (d) Cut out the waste, 
(e) Cut out the waste, (Hobbs 1974d) ' ^ , . ' 

Others, |like Cler/, vfho conducted their omi inquiries after the hearing and release 
of the decisipn, became alarmed at the effect of efficiency on creativity.* Morris 
holfe, a key member of The Committee on Television, ^Tote at length about '^^laking. Plays 
On The Assembly Line": * t 

The series title {THE PLAY'S THE THING] has the ring of the prestige dr§i6'as of"^^ 
the past. . But THE ASSEMBLY^ IKE 'S THE THING would, in fact, be more, appropriate.' 
One of the most important tnings to have changed at the CBC since those days is the 
\*3y in which 5uv-h programmes are put together. In the "golden age" the producer 
was the main judge of ^hat needed to be done and how long to spend on it. No more. 

.... Shooting schedules ought ^o be flexible. Some plays need more time, some 
less. Some plays work best on filxa, some, live on tape. Even critics know that. 
But that kind of flexibility has disappeared from, the CBC partly because it's 
now prcWucing many more *prograiiimes mth proportionately less money, partly because 
It's easier to run, things if they're done according to a formula. The formula for 

THE PLAY'S THE THING called for aH the plays to be shot on tape Each *of the 

plays was to be shot in five days three in the studio aod two on location — 
with a couple of days for rehearsal. Even the crummiest movie shoots no more than 
^ a fe^ ^ minutes of material a day; how then can oner expect to produce a one-hour 
prestige tl^ama in five days? As one oroducer puts it, "It isn't exactly a 
production method amenable to art." (KoTfe 1974b,^ p 54) 

Concern with the Corporation's level of efficiency was not new in 1974: what was 
new was the concern thad ^he drive to higher levels of productivity was haying a 
negative effect on program quality. Historically, the CBC had been regarded by many as 
being much less than efficient and, given that long standing perception, Picard's 
attentix)n to resources and productivity in his presentation to the CRTC was perliaps 
under statidable. Early in the case study period, in 1970, the Special Senate Committee 
on Mass Media had contributed its own critical comments to the efficiency debater ' 

Out of an operating budget of approximately $200 million, programme expenses 
radio, television, and international service account for some $108 million, 
or about 54 per cent. While the overhead costs of operating a 9,000'person 
organization must necessarily be high, we wonder about the cost efficiency of a 
broadcasting organiza^tion which^ needs a dollar of input to produce 54 cents worth 
of programme. (Dave/ 19J0a, 'p 202) 

Some perspective on the Davey Committee comments can be gained by reference to the 
1975/74 * distributions of CBC operating expense provided in Figure 7-10, page 79. By 
1975/74, the proportion of expense reported as going to programs was 60t», but the 
overall shape of the distribution was basically the s^ime as in 1569/70 (CBC 197pb, p 
67j. The remaining 40*» was not, however,, all accounted for by, administrative overhead: 
network distribution and .station transmission (coverage) took 14^; external service 
operations, selling, payments to private stations, and agency corami§sions took 8%; 
capital loan interest took 4%. Administrative overKead actually accounted for 14*^ 5% 
for general administration., 9% for operational supervision and services. The Davey 
Committee statement al so seemed to leave the impression that program production 
activities themselves were not" cost efficient, but the comment tnat the Corporation 
"requires a dollar of input to produce 54 cents worthy of programme" was actually an^ 
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bbsenatioh ' about the proportion .of its budget uhich th^'CBC was able to devote to 
prQgra23;5. There v^as really no assessment' of the quality or quantity of progranaing 
which th^ Corporation uas able to provide with the available S4^ of its budget. 

If the Dave) Conuaittee analysis of overhead costs was sonewhat fa&l,ty and faiied to 
take into account, /or instance, the $26. S oillion required for covera^p in 1969/70,';,^ ts 
conzaents on production practices seemed to take it onto even shakier grodnd: ' 

He are aware that certain television prograiniaes are produced by the CBC at 
ver> low cost.^ Some benefit" by economy, a\id look pleasantly taut; others just hDok 
cheap. hlien * Pierre Berton appeared before this Committee, he made the poi/it that 
editing videotape is time-consuming and expensive, as well as often being 
unnecessary if appropri.ate preparation is- 'done. It is not our intention to 
instruct broadcasters m the details of their business, but we accept the viev of 
Mr. Berton and- others that some economies might well be considered, aijd that the 
* kind of editing practices he described are harmful to the; production , misleading to 
the viev^er, and ultimately e^pen^ive to the taxpayer. (Davey .1970aK p 202) 

^lve vears earlier the f oul er Committee^jeport had been severely critical of many 
abpcA^th 01 lBC oper^itions, btit its conclusions on efficiency had differed somewhat. 

{JJhe introduction of the videotape recorder has transformed television studio 
operaLions, anJ has practical 1> eliminated from program schedules an^' dependence on 
* li\e studio performances. The expression ' live-on-"tape* is irt common use and 
indicates that the pre-recording of programs on videotape is t^ow common, practice . 
By thi^ means, betters control over schedule deadlines has been achieved with a 
consequent improvement m studio utilization. This one major development has 
enabled the CBC to increase its output to the point where, despite the problems of 
overcrovsding and dispersal of facilities, the system has been^ble to cope with the 
tieavier schedules of recent years.... 

The purpose of these brief comments is to commend the ingenuity- and effort 
applied by the CBC to the maintenance of a high standard of technical efficiency, 
and also to mdickte tliat .further technological developments may have a profound 
effect on plans for the future. (Fowler 1965, p 198) 

There are inevitable dangers m generalizations of any sort about an organization 
with soir.c 9,00U employees. The level of production efficiency observed during the case 
study period was, not surprisingly, not uniform. It varied from location to location 
and from day to .day, but there was a definite overall pattern which warrants. comment . 
The follovsing comments are based on personal experience working as a producer in Ottawa 
and Vancouver, ^he results o$ the study of local Current Affairs program resources and 
production practices at eight locations, findings on the technical efficiency at three 
production centres, and informal but extensive contact uith and observation of Toronto 
production practices in the 1972-1974 period. 

-\ ■ " . •■ ' ^ 

Production Efficiency Observations . > 

Dur'ing -^the case study , period the number of studios at the English - Television 
production centres remained constant, but ther^ ^ere significant changes in the 
utilization patterns. The mcfre^ased volume of English Television network production has 
already been noted.' In. addition, there were increases in local production for French 
stations at English Television production centres across the country, and* demands for 
higher volumes of local, \nterprovincial , ' intraprovincial , and Northern Service 
production. ^ * . , - 

Concern wUh production output ran throughout English Television involving 
producers and m'anagers, especially .the regional Production Managers and the National 
Resources Manager. A number of techniques were used to derive higher volumes of 
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production fron the existing physical resources. The Planning System described in 
section 9(fj uas used to help ad'just the, produ<^tioi\ load-on the various centres to 
transfer production from' completely loaded loc^ions to tho^e^uith s6iae available 
capacity. . • - 

* i 

In any television organization theVaost- economical means of generating hours of 
program ^output m the early 197j0s uas in-hotjse electronic cainexa studio production 
recof-died on video tape. The overall costs of usm^ the^ other Available recording 
mediw, photographic film, uere generally higher. Live studio production, though 
technically similar to recording on video tape, required more elaborate production 
preparations ^nd higher setup time reqiuxements . And the c'osts of remote electronic 
cajnera production, uhetner live or onto a mobile — video tape unit, ^?&re high: more 
elaboarate production! preparations, " transportation of people and ^ equipment, and 
signif icaritlvf more complex setup requirements contributed to the high cof^f. Live remate 
production additionally required a complex and expensive set of transmission and 
communication circuits between the remote unit and a production centre. ^ 

One means by uhich English Television increased its production output dicing the 
case study period uas to assign mobile units to studio service. The technical 
conversion of CBC equipment from bl'ack and v»hite to colour remained incomplete even ax 
the end of the case study period. The .afternoon Current Affairs program TAKE 30 
originated xn black and white throughout much of the case study period. The largest 
studios in Vancouver and Halifax- remained black and white equipped throughout the 
period, in Toronto, three studios were unconverted throughout most of the period. By 
parking the colour mobile units adjacent to these studios and deploying the mobile 
cameras on the studio floor, it was possible to carry on colour studio production. In 
Halifax, two mobile uni_ts were -required^ to supply three colour cameras. "Studio" 
programs produced this way included THE IRISH ROVERS, COUNTRYTJMi, SINGALONG JUBILEE, 
JULIETTE AND -FRIENDS, MARKETPUCE, THIS IS THE LAI)', FROST 1 PAGE CHALLE.>;GE, and 
NEWSMAGAZINE. _ - 

In many ca^es the hours of studio utilization were extended, but both - the 
reluctance of perfomers and participants to work or be present at highly unusual hours 
of the day and the availability of technical manpower normally precluded three shift 
studio operation^. ^ 

The studio time required for a program can* be broken down into four blocks; scejiic 
and technical setup, rehearsal, actual production, and strike (or teardown)'. In some 

cases there were reductions in ^the amounts of rehearsal ^nd production . time made 

available to producers. In the case of p re- recorded programs, there was increased use 
of post-production techniques, including video tape editing, to maintain program quality 
despite decreases m the availaBility of full studio facilities. Also in the case of- 
pre-recorded programs, changes in studio scheduling practices increased program output 
per; average studio utilization hour. Where possible, multiple programs were produced 
"per studio occasion" reducing the numbe r of occasions and the setup and strike time 
per program. Iq jome block production cases, producers were allocated studio time to 
produce two programs every second week. In one case a~Full season of a daily afterjioon 
program was pre-recorded during the preceding summer several programs per day, th^ee 
and four days in a' row, week after week. In such cases the ability to oorament on 
current happenings and to make changes suggested by viewer reaction to previous programs 
in the series was lost. * 

* 

Ih some centres, video tape editing was scheduled around the clock, seven days a 
week. Not uncommonly, producers and directors with obligations to deal with tTheir 
program unit;^, managers, and the public during normal business hours found .they Vere 
also editing beginning at 3 am. Some video tape editing which wo^ld have improved 
program quality was not done because no editing facilities could be made available. 
This was especially true of the local current affairs programs at the medium si^ed ' 
production centres. The increas^wl dcfsnand for editing time appeared to stem mainly from ^ 
two factors, greater use of post -produttiqn techniques to compensate^ for tighter studio 
Schedules, and the perhaps understandable desire of producers to enhance the production 
values ('*the look") of their pr9grams. 
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There were inefficiencies. Some inexperienced producers did not make uptiraura use 
of their a\ailabrfe' studio tine. In some cases the amount cf editing tirae' required^ 
seeped excessive. But these instances appeared to be exceptions to the general pattern. 

figure 11-1, based on ^icard's presentation to the CRiFC, compares the 1970 
television production oVitput of several national public broadcasting services. Despite 
dramatic difference:? in coverage r-equirements , these figures indicate that m 1970 the 
Unglish Services Division v^as p^roducing S.7 times as many prograia hours per person and 
>.4.5 tiraes as many program hours' per "effective" dollar as the BBC. 

Furth-er consideration of CBCref f iciency v^ill enter into. consideration of a nurober 
of issues in later sections. At this point it is important to' note that the increase in 
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Figure 11-1. PUBLfC BROADCASTING SYSTEM EFFICIENCY C0MPARIS0NS^1970 
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Service 


Or^amzation 




. Budget 
($ Million) 


Pppulation 


St^uare ' 
^ Miles3 


Hours" 
of TV 
Production 


/ Country 


Personnel 


Actual 


Effective^ 


(trillion) 


(Million) 


/ACTUAL ' 


CBC / Canada 


9,000 


255 V 


255 . 


21.3 


3,850 


13,200 


" French 


'3,500 


90 


90, 






5,600 


- English 


5, 700 


IBS 


ISh 






9y 600 


UK 


21 ;500 


285 


475 


50.5 


94 


6,400 


Japan 


16,000 


275* - 




. 103.3 


142 


13,200 


ORTF / France , 


13,500 


400 


667 


49.0' 


213 


8,000 


RATIOS^ 


CBC / Canada 


1.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.0 


1.0 


1^4 


' French 


0.6 


O.S 


O.S 






0.4 


- English^ 




. 1.0 


1,0 


\ 




1.0 


BBC / UK 


3.8' 


l'.7 


2.9 


2.4 


0.02 


0.7 


- NHK / Japan 


2.8 




3.3 ^ 


4.8 


0.04 


1.4 


ORTF / France * 


2.4 


2.4 


' 4.0' 


/ 2.3 


' 0.06 


0.8 


Notes; 1. Although "Hours of TV Production" are included, Personnel and Budget 
figures in all cases are for both radio and television. 


2.^ "Effective" Budget figures compensate, approximately, for differences 
in currency purchasing power. See CRTC 1974a, pp 83-5^ 


. 3. ' Because the Budget figures are totals including distribution and 
transmission, area figures have been included as'^W indication of 
coverage requirements. 


' * 4. "Ratios" — The CBC English Services Division figures have been taken 

/as a base and have been, set it; 1.0*. The ratios for other services 
' ' are relative to that base. . % ' 


Sources:' Bas.ed on' -CBC 1974c, p 39 and CRTC 1974'a,..PP 83-5 1 
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Canadian content from 42.2 hours per week 1969/70 to 54.9 hout-s per week in 1975/74 
was achieved on a" resource bas^ which, due to inflatipn, vas effectively shrinking, and 
that the increases had been made possible primarily by holding program cost per hour 
increases below the prevailing inflation raxe, by altering product-ion practices so as to 
increase the, hours of program output per production facility, and by simply adding to 
the existing "workloads of available "personnel . ^ 



US Programming 

It^is impossible to consider Canadian' nationalism without reference to the. United 
Stattjs. The process of defining and defending Canadian independence in relation to the 
power and prestige of its enormous neighbour ^uns as a constant theme throughout 
sections 6(c) and 6(d) . The consequences of proximity emerge in section 6(b) , 
throughout Chapter 7, and in section 10(b).. At the beginning of the case study iperiod, 
the Davey Committee observed: 

A nation is a collection of people who share common images of themselves. Our 
love of the land and our instinctive yearning for community implant that image in 
the first place. , But it is the media — together with education and tlie arts 
that can make it grow.... 

/ 

We all know the obstacles involved in this task. Geography, language, and 
perhaps a failure of confidence and imagination have made us into a cultural as 
well as economic satell\ite of the United States. And nowhere is this trend more 
pronounced than in the m«lia.... ^ 

Ke are not suggesting that these influences are undesirable, nor that they can 
or should be restricted.... 

What we are suggesting is that the Canadian media — especially — broadcasting 
ha\e an interest in and an.<obligation to promote our apartness from the American 
reality. For all our similarities, for. all our sharing, we are somebody else. 
(Davey 1974a, p 11) ' 

Also in 1970, the Association of Canadian Television and Radio Artists (ACTRA) 
filed a brief with the CRTC entitled "Crazed By Dreams: Ours / Theirs." On the cover, 
respectively above "Ours" and "Theirs" were large coloured reproductions of the flags of 
Canada and the United States. Four years later Canadian feelings of being "someone 
flse" were ' at least as strong as in 1970, and ACTRA reappeared before the Commission, 
/with a submission which argued as follows: 

After all, we* are not really interested in paying two hundred and fifty (or 
sixty or seventyj million dol lars''a .year merely»co perpetuate what^ are essentially 
\ American patjterns-^of broadcasting. This is, surel)^, the theme that underlies most 
bf the criticism of the CBC in Decent years, whatever its source and however it i6' 
/expjressod . . . . (ACTRA, p 16) ^ 

\ 

We would ^ propose that the' Commission now limit the amount of foreign 
/ programming on the Corporation to fifteen percent, and that in addition, it be 
^ specified that in the prime time hours, 7^30 to 10:30 p.m., the * CBC carry .no 
foreign programs at all, except in exceptional circumstances* (p 18) 

The CRTC decision dealt with US programming on English ^Television at length (eg- 
GRTC 1974b', pp 19, .27) and proposed a licence condition: * 

The Commission has explaiijed earlier that, in its view, the CBC has, over the 
years, been too much influenced T)y marketing constraints and mass strategies. 

V 

There is every indication that this has denied Canadian programming prominence' 
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in peak hour scheduling on the- English network. Further Canadian content 
. increases\ uhile important, will not be sufficient if' such material is rarely 
' scheduled when thkjnajority of Canadians are watching teievisioh, that is betwe^ 

the hours 'of 8:00 and'9;00 p'.m (CRTC 1974b, p 26) ' \ 

The 'CocHnission proposes to attach a condition to the CBC*s television licences 
requiring that 1>0% of the programs broadcast between the hours of 8:00^ and 9:00 
p.m. ^during the fall and winter program period be Canadian in content (p 34) 

In much the same way that consideration of Canadian content levels raised 
associated questions of resources and efficiency, consideration of US programming on CBC 
television aJsb raises an interrelated set of issues. Included in thase associated 
issues are two additional major areas of disagreement between the CBC and the CRTC: 
audience* or ientat ion, and policy on commercial activity. - • • ^ 

As for US programming itself, there, were four raain concerns: ' the volume of 
imported programming, its- nature, i,ts scheduling, and its role as a broadcasting model. 

A public opinion survey conducted independently for the CBC during ''Noveiiber 1972 
and April 19:'3 included the question, " "Does CBC-TV" have too much J too little 
programmin^j frpra other countries?'' Kith regard to US programming on English Television, 
So"* of those $urve>ed felt the proportion was right, 24% wan,ted fewer US programs, 20% 
mpre, and b% did nor respond to the question (CRTC 1974a, pp 57-8, 45-6). 

Ue$pite the.ACTRA suggestion to increase Canadian content to 85%, the volume of US 
programming -was not a major .issae. At^ the hearing the CBC indicated that it was an 
objective, secon<|ar> to program* quality improvement, to increase Canadian content to 75% 
for nine months of the year provided adequate resources were made available for both 
production and distribution (CRTC 1974a, p 20). There seemed ^o be relatively little 
pressure on the Corporation for such a commitment, although the CRTC ^'welcomed*' this 
undertaking (CRTC 1974b, p 52). 

* The types of prograjiming imported from the US were the, source of great^er concern. 
In the Winter 1973/74 block schedule (Figures 7-8 and 7-9, pages. 80 and 81), almost half 
the 'programming (47.5'lj was ^'information," and 78.6% of that was Canadian. US imports 
classified as "information" programs accounted for 15.9% of the information total; they 
we»re SLSA.ML STREET, THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, and BUGS BUNNV all daytime children's 
programs. In the case of SESAME STREET, Canadian inserts averaging seven minutes per 
program replaced material more'^ireetly aimed at US young people. There was no US 
information programming in prime time, and the importation of the children's programming 
was* not seriously criticized. 

A smaller proportion (63.8%) of the '"entertainment" programs was Canadian, and ys 
programs accounted for 53.8% of the ' entertainment total. What was of concern to the 
CBC's critics, including the CRTC, was the concentration of US entertainment programming 
m prime time. Two thirds of the prime time (6 pm, to midnight for CRTC reporting 
purposes) netwoiH^ programming was entertainment; of this, 42.5% was US. Between 8 and 
if pm, programming wa6 29**^ information, 43% Canadian entertainment, and 29% US 
entertainment, between 8 and 10 pm 4% information, 54% Canadian entertainment, and 
43% US entertainment; the CRTC comments on the 8 to 9 pro period were noted abovd. 

* During the 1970-1974 period, the volume of'uS entertainment programming had, iji 
fact, bfeen reduced significantly. Five^hours of US programming a week had been removed 
from the daytime schedule: the soap operas had been replaced with Canadian variety 
programs.. In prime time, the network had removed 4 hours a week of US programming and 
had added 2.5 hours of Canadian entertainment and 2 hours of information programming. 
But the remaining. 8.5 hours of US entertainment programming drew a great deal of 
attention from interveners £^nd,,as noted above, HFrorn the CRTC. 

One concern' with impcfrted programming' in prime time was that its presence^ 
interfered with the developmeoit of Canadian entertainment programming production 
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activity"; With refxeshmg candor, the ACTRA. submission declared its self interest at 
the outset: "Put in the blunt,est terfns, the pool of talent th,at' ACTRA represents 
probably wouldn^t exist without the CBC" (ACTRA, p 1). ACT^A's expressed concern about 
the importation of ehtertaimnent prograimaing seeraed more pro-Canadian than 
anti-Amerrcan: * , • 

[TJhe CBC hds recognized the great ftfrce entertaimaeni '^progra^mg has, in 
televisiqji m particular, because it has always been confident enough of the 
drawing pov>er of such prograns Xp load the majln commercjal burden on their back^. 

^ At the sane time, while recognizing the popularity, and conse'quent effectiveness, 
of this kind of programming, it has effectively denied us a truly Canadian content 
m this area. In drama and* in the area we think of generally as narrative 
programming, which m most broadcasting systems takes up a naj^r portion of the 
prime broadcast day, lies a powerful method for a culture to explore its deepest 
concerns, some of which are hardly articulated in other ways, to celebrate itself, 
to examine its soul. The fact that much of, this is done on an apparently frivolous 

^ le\oJ, in situation comedies for example, should not obscure the value and power 'of 
such programming .^7r. Vlhy is there^ no Engl ish Canadian programming that taps such 
resources? (ACTRA, pp 15-4) . ' , ' ' 

Short com ing.s in the Canadian entertainment pf^ramming a-rea had been recognized by 
the CBC. A major rcvital ization of the Drama department had been undertaken and 
attention haJ been directed to the needs of the Variety department. i*cppearing before 
the Commission, the CBC was candid about shortcomings in its light entertainment 
programming.* Picard observed: "Light variety and entertainment is a weak part of the 
English network, and they will have to concentrate on that" (CRTC 1974a, p 103). 

The major concern with US programming in prime time, however, was its effect on the 
"Canadian character" of English Television service. The CRTC reported on the 
interventions: ' 

Approximately IS% of the'briefs expressed the wish for cultural independence" 
and a reflection of Canadian life, set against the increasing flood of American 
''programming. The public television network was not considered a strong or viabl^e 
alternative to the' American influence; one brief accused the CBC of being an 
"American pipeHne" in style and product. (CRTC 1974b, part 2, p 14^) 

Reference back to Figures 7-8 and '^-9(c), pages 80 and 81,* will show that, except 
for tHE^ UORLD OF DISNEY, all US programming in prime time (6 pro to midnight) in the 
Winter 1975/74 block schedule was actually slotted between 7:30 and 9:30 pm. The US 
programs were: THE IVAITONS; THE NEW DICK VAN DYKE SHOW, LOTSA LUCK, THE PARTRIDGE 
FAMILY, CANNON, THE MARY TYLER MOORE SHOW, POLICE STORY, MAUDE, THE CAROL BU^RNETT SHOW, 
ALL IN 'THE FAMILY, and MASH. . ' / ' 

Copcern with the volume and scheduling of this US programming stemm^d^from miich 
more than simplistic Canadian content objectives. As noted earlier, the ^Bc's audiertce 
orientation and its commercial* pol icies and practices were also involv^d^^txcerpts from 
the. four page "General Program Statement'^ in the English Television sujjmssion to the 
CRTC described .the network's approach to schedule construction and some of the reasoning 
behind that approach: . 

The network prograih schedule is structured to correspond to the vi?ewing habit3 
of Engl ish-speakingWorth Americans. Its heart is in prime time in the three to 
four hour tract between -the supper-hour news and information pifograiimiing and the 
11.00 pm national news. Each night's programs are arranged in a sequence designed 
to attract and hold an audience ^- by amusing it in the early evening and by 
leading It on to more intellectually demanding fare as the evening advances and the 
"family" audience evolves into an "adult" audience.... 

A similar pattern is maintained by the four commercial networks with which the 
CBC competes, but not by the educational- network in the Unitncd States. Experiments 
in changing t-he traditional pattern have not proved' encouraging,- and any move 
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eanlier for the national news i^ould place it in coiapefition wifh the comaercial 
netvsork* programs uhich malfr viewers would have started watching earlier and would 
not wish to 'leave 

. The nine-and-a-half weekly hours of imported -progjams in priae tiiae are 
important in attracting aiAiiences (and therefore in maintaining coapetitiye 
effectiveness) . as well as in contributing to the balance of the service. This 
mass audience programming, used as a lead-in, attracts many viewers to more 
. specialized programs and *'generates much of the commercial revenue which is required 
to support the affiliated stations and CBC program production. (CBC 1975b, p *2) 

The schedule must contain popular imported programs, information programs,, and 
programs of specialized appeal in a way that' will majtimize the audiences for each. 
Programs of speciaiizd appeal must not be banished'to programming "ghettos*', nor 
can they be j^ac^d in time periods where they would interrupt audience build-up, or 
Vihere theyCould be exposed to excessively destruct j^ve^ competition.. Conversely, 
the need at times to provide viewers with real programming alternatives means that 
some specialized programs (on Wednesday fights in the ciprent schedule, for 
instance) must face very strong competition, (p 3) 

The revenue targets^that the schedule must realize are not merely an element 
in Corporate finante. They reflect a fundamental facet of the relationship between 
the network and its private cdramercial affiliates, (p 5) 

The CfiCJ^^level of funding is taken up in more detail later in this chapter. The 
CBC*s Corporatfe Statement to the CRTC concluded a 5ection on financing with this 
observations *'The plaia - fact is that the national broadcasting service is 
under- financed . Ts-' and this at a time wheTPthere is a greater public need for it than at 
almost any other time in its history*' (CBC 1973c, p 19). On the- opening day of the 
hearitig, Comraissron Chairman Jtfneau himself remarked, "Well, ,1 have some figures on CBC 
finances which we may come back to during the week. ,1 think it. is about time that the 
myth that the CBC rs over-f luanced should be exploded" '(CRTC 1974a, p 27t)*.' 

The QBC's demanc^^ resource imbaianc-e worked to amplify the, importance o/ the 
approximately 201> of total revenue which was received from commercial operati^ons. The 
nature of the CBC* 5 ojigoing operations and financial commitments was such that -a , large 
proportion of the Corporaf ion' s total expense was fixed , ^ Distribution, transmission, 
and staff personnel costs were extremel); inelastic; the most'elastic parts of the CBC 
budget were program !cos»ts -- program procurement costs and direct production costs. ^ 
<iiven the general inadequacy of the funds avail able for programs, it was important for 
the Corporation to realize the commercial revenue^ll^ftrget^ built* into the budgets worked 
out with the Ti:easury Board. Any significant shortfall in |coramercial revenue would have 
had to have bedn borne primarily by program budgets. ^ • ^ 

In the 1973/74 fiscal year, gross advertising revenue for the English and^ French 
television services totalled $56,916,000. "Net advertising revenue," after payments to 
affiliates, agencies, and, networks amounted to $44,650,000. « Selling expenses of 
$5,540,000 for radio and television combined would appear to reduce the cl£ar^ television 
revenue to the $40 million range,. Although' revenue figures for individual networks were 
not published' by the' Corporation, in the th/^e previous* years English' Television had 
contributed approximately 60% of the television total — so ^ that its contribution to 
gross revenue in 1973/^ can be estimated to have been approx^ately $35 million, and 
the net contribution^ rougniy $25 million. . * * 

Ihus, m ad<^tion to providing the national te^lfevision broadcasting service in the 
Lnglish langUagA, English Telqvision managed a commercial enterprise whitfh ^was 
unquestionably^ "bi\ business." The television revenue targets in the CBC budgets worked; 
out With governnten^have required" the Corporation to ea^n about 25% of ^11 television 
advertising '^revenud in Canada. And, given its financial shortages, the CBC had a 
'fiatural incentive u.n\its conmiercial activities*-- the < long range protect^ofi * of its 
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[The bSt) or^anizcitionai arrangecents £o;f/|^)Rt control of creative and financial 
zSatte(rs v*ere outl ined in, section 9H)f pages- 106-iii . In addition to the organizational 
separation netx^en prograjfuaxng anli sales fCinctions, a complex sejc of sales policies en^ 
practices had'bcen established for . the purpose of preventing undue influence of 
comnercial considerations' on progran decision making. Nevertheless, "undue influence" 
was one of the iso'gt frequent Charges oade by those v*ho opposed the CBC position' that it 
should continue? coifiperc 1^1 television operaUons. There are two aspects to this concern 
with the consequencj^s of engaging in marketing activities. One was that there navvhave. 
been a subtle but pervasive influence oh daily decision aaking. The^ aspect which 
attracted the iDOst public attention, however, 'was that comiaercial corisideratipns entered 
into network block i^rggran^schedule construction*. 

The English Television strategy for earning its share of the CbC's revenue, while 
at the same tiiae maintaining its level ^f public service progracnaing and increasing 
Canadian content to TO'fc, was to rely heavily on the commercial attractiveness of p-opular 
US programming sbheduled rn the:'7:50 to 9:50 pm period*. In so doing, it was able ^ td 
operate its service noncomiaercidl mode 40* of the time. 

Historically, fcnglish Television had not been -able to produce aany Canadian 
entertaiHiuent prograj^s to attract audiences as large* as those that tuivfd in US prograas 
on the netwt)rk. In January 1974, 12 o'£^ the 16 regular programs attracting the largest 
tngtish Television' network xUdiences were US imports (BBM 1974b, p 30}. Although 
several factors contributed to this situation, costs were significant. English 
Television- network program production cost*s in 1975/74^ given in Figure 7-11, averaged 
51*5,600 per hour.' At the, beginning of the Winter 1975/74 quarter, VARIETY estimated US' 
network series production costs at $190,000 to $210,000 per hour. This US programming, 
* though ^expenjive. to produce,' wa.s available to th^ CBC at a small fraction of its 
original prc5duction co^t. US program procurement thus ? not only provided popular 
programming but also freed English Television from the production 'of . large Volumes of 
expensive programming. ^ . ' 

in addition, by packaging attractave advertising availabilities^ in the popular 
imported programs together with availabilities in less popular ^but more abu^idant; 
Canadian programs^, ESD TV' wasvreally using the 9.5 hours of US prograimoing in the 
1975/74, schedule to bolster the coRmercial performance of tlie overall network scjiedule.^ 

Direct revenue considerations were not the -a^only factors ^ in the, scheduling of 
popular US programs in prime time. THE WORLD OF DISNEY, for instance, was considered "by 
the CBC to be an e^tcellent program in it> own right. Similarjy, English Television 
considered THE isALTONS to be a program of high quality. These same programs night >ell 
have been included if the* same management ' group had been constructing a totally 
noncommercial schedule. And, quite apart from their individual valu^, these two 
programs fit into a traditional North y&erican scheduling and viewing pattern of 
providing programs of interest to families in the early parts of ■Sundayr' evening. 

>^ * ^ 

DISNEY and THE WALTONS also raise another factor which influenced ' the pattern of 
*prograra s.chedulfng the "lead-in*' or "locomotive" effect. As*-will be explained' later, 
the lead-in effect seems to be part fact and part myth. Despite the'*lack 'of good, 
aVailab.le research on the subject, it is clear^that at ledst ta some exterit ^in at 
least some instances -- an individual is more likely^ to become , a view'er'of a particular 
program if he was a viewer oi the immediately 'preceding program an tfie same c*hannel.. 
Expressed differently, there i^ a tendency for audientes to "stay with" Cor be ^Idragged' 

^ along" by) a sequence of programs on one chanhel -- particularly, it would seem, if 
those programs • are sin^ilar in pature or content or if they appeal to similar type^ of 
people. There is also some suggestion that viewers will '*stay with" a program. ac^O^lly 
in antiQipalion., of ^ popular program , to follow. One tinfe period in the Winter 1973/74 

"schedule in which, the lead-in effect seemed to be operating j^as ^ pm through 8:30 pm 
Sunday. The programs scheduled in this period THE WORLD OF DISNEY (6-7 pro), THE 
BEACHCOMBER^ (•7-7t30'pmj , and THE WALTONS '.(7; 30-8: 30 pm) attracted respectively^ the. 

» largest, fifth largest, and sixth largest audiences of all regular Onglish Television , 
pr^grara,s In the January BBM ^network suryey. Conventional wisdom held that this 
scheduling pattern,, whiCh grouped together three programs of . ititert^st to faroi^ly 
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audiences, was a significant ^.factor in explaining the sizes of - audiences for, those 
pfograas. There was also the suggestion, fiot necesi»arily accepted by thos< within the 
C§C associated with m BEACHCOMBERS, that DISNEY ahd THE KALTONS were responsible for 
exposing an unjusually iarge number of potential viewers to the CBC production and, 
^consequently, for contributing to' that , Canadian progran's popularity. 

Although It IS possible that' the iapoirtanc(> of the lead-in effect was at least 
.in some instances overestimated, as noted in the excerpts froo the ^'General Progran'* 

Statencnt*' m the submission, *a conscious element m the network's scheduling sti'ategy 
. was the placement of *the 9.5 hours of popular US prograisaing so that, *through the 
^ lead-in effect, it would contribute to the viewershi^ of Canadian prograias In 'later ' tune 
periods. * , * * 

Finall>, the 'schedui mg of the popular US prograjuming raised yet another feasor 
i^sue between the CRTC and the CBC the audience orientation of English Television or, 
in the Cormission's^ words, its "preoccupation with mass audience concepts.*' Tn the 
dcLiSion, the' CRTC expressed part of ;ts concern about audience orientation as follows. 

Over the years, the CBC, and m particular the English- language television 
njjtwork, has been djah'n by the constraints of the marketing environment into a mode 
of operation increasingly baSed on mass^appeal. (CRTC 1974b, p 10) 

the Comnission agrees wit*h the CBC that the national broadcasting service 
should 'endeavour to remain a popular senuce and that it should guard itself 
against becoarng a pres(?r\e of esoteric ifiinor.ities^ Howev^er, the Consaissioh is ^ of 
the opinion that a preoccupation with mass audience concepts, stimulated by. the- 
contemporary North American marketing environment i^ inappropriate for a publicly^ 
supported broadcasting service, (p 18) 

There was concern that the popular US programming was serving as an hiappropriate 
. mass* audiehce model for Canadian programming. At the hearing, A.K* Marshall, Vice * 
Prjesident'of the Canadian Broadcasting League, and CRTC Vice Chairman Boyle discussed 
this matter, eventual fy with reference to the CBC*s owti popular action drama Series, THE 
COLUBORATORS: ' . ' ' ^ ' 

I, • * . ^ ■- ^ " 

J , *MR. MARSHALL: .... It seems to me that in the selection of fo-reign programs 
^ for the CBC it is a serious failure in the assessing of the cultural situation of - 

CanadisPns to provide us with POLICE STORY and such similar programs {I]t is 

not the. amount of foreign programming ... that bothers marabout what I see^ on CBC, 
it is the amoLTnt pf American programming which has limited cultural rel-evance to 
our s^ituation! Nov particularly in regard to POtlCE STORY which- is a program 
Vhich offends -me very deeply because its values are a^ien to those we have, and I 
think, that it essentially does not reflect what happens in Canadian cities,, even 
our biggest border citie;5 I t^iijk that in the selection of foreign programming 
, ' )ust^ alone we could. make if easier to set an atmosphere in which better Cafhadian 
prograjnming could be crea^ted, and I would suggest that we get rid of some of the 
/\mericaT\ programs that don^'t really reflect, or tell us anything useful at>oilT 
living in Canada-. (CRTC 19?4a, pp ^59-60) " ' ^ 

, - Mk. BOYLH: [0]ne .of the difficulties it seems to me is that th^re is ;a ' 
,<?onstant ,N'orth American preoccupation .in seeking material to fit already prbven 

. forms, and this U really what Mr. Marshall^ is tallcing abo'u^ wi.th POLICE [STORY], 
this is a prov'ejv form. If you put enough Violence and yotj put a few cops in it, 
)[ou make a situati/on and get enough chases and blood and bartg bangs, ^you've g6t a 

.real goirtg .thing. ^. < . - ' ^ > 

• MK^^' NJAK,^ilALL: If we dont't need POLICE STOJIY, I wonder too if we need THE ' 
COLLABORATQRS, as a spin-off as you speaTc of. I would like to se,e room in the CBC 
in terms of structure and- spacing in r^elation to commercials, and in relation to 
the way in which they think, in structuring, blocks of time so that it wouldn't make 
them wajpt to put those formulas in. that fii could adopt new spaces^ new thinkings, 
(pp 3^r^3) ' ' I - \ ^ ^ \ 
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* * • . 

' 'in -rsoving to regulate network scheduling m the S to 9 pn period*, the CRTC -vas 
attenp^jTing \ to deal vith several of its concerns ^laultaneously. It ;*as seeking- greater 
proainencc xot Cai^adian prog rariS. ' and reductions in the influetices of ^ US culture, 
cornorCiai co;;:?iderat ioni^^ and "class audience" concepts. . 

.In focasmg on the £ to 9 pa period, the Coanission selected the period^ in which*: 
fnglish Te|ewsion had chosen to schedule 71% of its prine txrae US jjrograjiEiing'; the US" ' 
cohteiK m.the 8 to 9.50 pm period ^as 57'*. Reaching the 50^* Canadian content, level 
between 8* and 9 pia \\ the 1976/77 season was probably not lapose-ible for English 
Television, although the impact of the CBC*s obligations \s host broadcasting - 
organisation for the international conference on the environcent in Vancouver ^nd the 
Su^ancr Ol>xipics m MontreaJ, both in aid 1976, complicated the picture (considerably. As* 
early zrs> June 19~5 it had been planned tO increase ;he Canadian content in that period 
from 291 ta .36-* in the 1974/75 season,' reaching 50% required onl>. the substitution of • 
one hour of Canadian far US prograaaing. ^ Nevertheless, the CBC reacted sharply to -the 8 \ 
to 9. pn licence condition "hot so much because of the requirene^it itself as be.cause of . 
the prograa control implications it perceived for the future, ■ ^ . ' ' * 



Licerce Cor.J 1 1 lorfs- and Independence 

More than the two' telev ision licence condition's relating to advertising, the prime 
tiae Canadian prograa scheduling condition raised questions as td what t>'pes of licence^ 
condi'trons the CRTC could Ij^gally and sensibly Inpose on CBC licence^. From a legal - 
standpoint, the Conuai^sion ' s powers were sweeping. The Broadcasting Act eippowered the ■ 
CRTC to aake regulations respecting ''standards of progracft and the . allocation 'of ' 
broadcast tiae," "the character 9^- advertising and t)ie aiaount 'of ' t iae '*that may be' 
devoted to advertising,'* and "such other matters as it deeds necessary ^of the. 
^ furTfhcranCe of its objects" (Act, ss i6.b.i, ii, ix) . -With respect to lic^n^es, the Act ; 
CiTipowered the CRTC to ' issue broadcasting licences and renewals "subject to. iuch 
condit3^ons' related to the circumstances of the licensee" as, in'' the .ca'se of the 
Corporation, the Coifeission "deems consistent' with the, provis.iofi, through the 
Corporation," of the national broadcasting service contemplated' ah section 3 [of thct * 
Act J" (Act, ss 171a, c). ' / . - : . , " 

•From a practical standpoint, although the'Act placecf no prohibition^ on the ^^vpes* ^ 
of conditions the Crtc might att^ach to CBC licences and it jJrovided no guidance as t^^ 
whether jt would be appropriate to attach to CBC Ucences t'he various coniiitions • - 
.suggested by interv enors * Included in these suggestions were"requirenients'* that 

sp^feific programs be telecast; a bilingual daily 'national news program, a regular ^ 
. bilingual variety program, a weekly program of on^ hour's duration dealing with 
French-speaking Canada (Berton, pp 11-2), and "a weekly progr.amme of t>o hours', " at a < 
good time, deybted * to showing Canadian fljms features and shorts, tr^itional and 
experimental, Lnglish and French" (COT 1974, pp 130-1)'. Other sugges^d conditions, ' 
dealing with management and organization, would have ipade mandatory thejuse of bilingual 
news correspondents (Berton, p '11), . reorganizatiSn of the CBC into two parts a 
"Service hstabl ishment" and a "Programme Corporation" (COT 1974, p 137), publication of 
a plan for expanded regional production giving specific air time and budget commitments 
(p 129), and the establishment of a mul t^icul tural and multilingual section within-, the / 
Corporation (CPC, p 24). ' . , 

Taken to its extreme; attachment of dojiditions to CBC licences dealing vith 
operational matters. cCi^ld clearly .constitute dj^sfunctional interference 'ii? the 
management of the Corporation', the critical question was Where does one draw the line? 
Should the CRTC have been able to "require" (rather than "recomj^end") that the to 
telecast "on each network, not' less than 12 times per year; the f'lrst television showing 
of a Canadian feature, f 1 Im" (CRTC 1974b, p 3.3)-? Should' it have , becA able* to require' 
creation of "a " 5P<?cial fund within the budget of the Corporatio.n to financp special 
programs or scries of p;;ograms, and to fund exchanges 0/ staff and program participants 
designed to J^clp reflect Lngl ish-speaking Canada to .French-speaking Canada'and vice 
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Yer^s" ip 5J'?*"Shuuia it have beeh abie tq require trtat **to 'pro\^<ie adequa^-e jeleVision 
.thTOughoiil titt pravmco of Ne> BrtinsMcK" the CBC * acquire and operate the. facilities of 
aiSJ*T\ in Sairr,John and its rebroadcasting stations" fp 69)? hould a specific, noaber 
^'f /^urj> of pru^asing m "new ^forraats for aore, regular and attract i\e programing of 
e.'Jftti- and de*cl^pncn<"s in tne fie^ids of Canadian literature, art, filia and,th^tre" (p 
oS;- naVe been* an appropriate 'renewal requireoeni? • 

' The Broadc-i-:fit Act pro\ lies lio practical guidance, here. hnat it did. do^ in-^ 
estabi ishiilg ^onstri-c^ion , and ^eferVtil* mechani sfts <Acts is 17,2, 17.5), wa$ retognire^ 
that the Cornni^-;ion anj^>^e Corpor^ytion *ai&ht differ on whar were 'appvo^pri^^Ui Mcence^ 
conditions ahd '-j^rov ide fof the ad .hoc resolu^ion^of, these differences by federal JCabmet. 
rrfinistCT^. . • . • ' ' • ' , " ' ' 

The po>.>rbiiity of ifiapproprKite^ l,icenco conditions waakerimg ' the CBC* was raided m* 
the Canadian Broadcasting League's ^ubaissicn ^to the CRTC (CBL 1974, p 1).^ The -Leagi)e 
rtcons^ended renewal pf the CBC ficence^ "for a majcinuia period apd 'without the iiap9sition 
A limiting or hanperingxres^trict^ons upon the autonoaous operation of the Corporation 
•> the Lurp'<5rat i9n ' s publicly appoi/ited Board of •Oirel:torf'' (p 9j . This . teconnehdat ion 
taker at ic^igrh" at t^e iaearihg . * . , ^ 

7 HI CriAIR.*-lAV; .... Tl]r seecs fundaiaental in the, whole bri-ef of the Leegue.... 
* that *wc ^'ViO'Ad he, I .scan we as a country and we ir* the Coamission ... -careful 
a^^ut :;ot neaping* Xoo rsucf. criticise upon the CBC when thx^re are so niany important 
. facto r> tnaj are ouiSide the CBC'? power.... Because af that you seen tQ end, up 
With a conclusion that there should be no-condlitu)ns imposed.... - (CRTC 1^"43', pp 

. . \ - ' ' ■ ^ 

MP. 'BI^LO'rtlS- I -think, !-tr. Chainaah, the implica^ito here is <3ore 

concerned >ivh our fe^r that the CBC has already been dr^-n tcro clt)se to 
?j^jrl lament ,' to parliamentary control thi;oUgh financing; and we do iTof want "to see\ 
. *t drawTs an;, closer, we want, to see it morp autonomous if. anythipg . 'lop 578-P) 

The CBC-position on the decision's S to 9 pi5 scheduling condition was tljat it 
rppresenteu unacceptable interference m the* .Corporatiorr* s iSanagenient of its program 
service, ctoprising tae CBC's iutonoia>; and-^^t.ting^ a* dar^g^rous prece^bnt.^ fcs eicplained 
iri section* 5(fj, pagps raaihtami^ig ."balance" in a*netwOrk program service' 

.-chedule and optii^cmg the le\el of service to the public as a wlioie is a ccraplex task, 
it'wasv the position of '{snglisl; Television that th^ determination of the prpgram ' "mix" 
was rtjot a process in which the CRTC could participate m a scattergun fashion. 

t rvi>^ reaction to the conditions, •sampled" ii^ section 10(f), was piixe4 but tencied to' 
favour the LBC's position. THL CALGARY HERALD, 'f on instance, editori-ai ized as follows: 

It IS not surprising that the CBC has asked the Canadian Radio-Television 
• Gomifi 1 s s 1 on -to discuj^s the conditions recently ' set for renewal of tfie CBC*s 
broadcasting licences/... In the final afialysis, wouid it be the CRTC or the CBC 
which would establish the- production nonn^ to be fblloVed? The cdjiditions applied 
to the lictnce renewal, sugge-st that' the CRTC would inevitably e^ierge as ^ some kind** 
of cultural -csar. (Herald) ' - ' ^ , J * 

Ian MacOonald put the matter more- blun^tiy ; "And so^ it's a question* df tji^ . CBC*'s 
priorities, and who. sets chera*. Vs^iich further' boils down xo^ the question, who runs, the ^ 
CBC?" (MacOonald a974d} ' . ♦ » , ' 

In the end, the CRTC's proposed, to 9 pm scheduling condition wa^ withdrawn^, but 
the joint statement bv the Minister* of Communications and the Secretary of Sxate 
(L-azettO rj"3> did not deal with the reasoning .behind this mov^eT iVhether withdrawal was ' 
because of arguments macje against the 'condition' 'itself or because of th« general 
impliyitiuns for CBC aiitonomy was not pub^^i^cly disclosed. Virfietfher or where the Cabii^et^ 
Minisjcers might have drawn a line bctvean matter.s for CRTC re)^ukiti,on and the autonpmous 
bu<iiness ^f the ([orporit ion is unfortunat(S^y not known • . >; * /' "* 
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rnev ''Canadian Filn In.dustry ^ • ^ * , * * * 

Becdcise thi> iS an o\er\icv studv , ,soae areas cf cc?ncem receive liuch iess than the 
possible aroant of attention here. The relationships Ipi^^e^n English Telev'xsfdn and the 
Canadian filis 'industry is' one such area. 5ut the ^9*^4 discussion • about th^t 
relationship is notable as an-exapple of a particular ty^e of^ denand nad'e x>f the C^C 
*a 4enand related m part to the CBG's nandat^, m. part*xo a poficy of the GqvemEjbnt not 
reflected in the groadca&Ving Act, and in part* to expectations of CBC contrUrutions 
the. resurgence of cuitu<al ' nat lonal isd» One "«pe'9t« of the surg^§ of jiationffi isQ in 
Canada was i>pec<iaL concern for the d^^elopoent- of'^ Canadian ifeature fyih produc^^on and 
distribution' systen. .In her mtroducHon-To A*H.ANaBQOK OF CANADIAN FILM ()575) , Ei-eanor 
Seattle noted the role of the Go\ernnent, projiudtroh jieveFopQents, and oi^ standing 
dietr.ibut ion problecs: ' • • ' • ^ * 

hith the foun^ng of the Canadian ^^ils-^evel^o^ent Coi:pora^tion 1967, -Canada 
riade a, serious coisnitnent to ^ feature* 5iiin p5roductiwi. *this- orgaj^^'izafion *»ao 
allotted ten raillion dbllars of public ooney Vtcr fo^er and prS^iOte the' developaGnt 
of d feature filn industry".* As a result, ,Ca;jada has seen a breek-thro«gh irii 't/ie 
area oi' production, ~iore ,than 80 f eatyce Ti l:as*ha!v-e beej\ fefade with the aesistance 
of the CF I'C within the last Yi\e >e3j:s,*' Many have' ^r^elVed international^ 
recdgTii t lan. iiowever, there has been TiO corresponding breakthrbugh^'in the area^ of 
' a;i>tribut lon-exhibitibn of these films.... '(Beajt ie-, .'pj^ "15-7) . . ' v . . 

The> result is that only a sraall percentage ^of' the fi>iras produced ill' this 
countr> e^'er' reach a Canadian audience, r Vfnen <hey^o^ thex ar^ gei;erany exhibited 
without prog&r j?roDOtion, m independent theatres in dia^or c^nt/es only, iutho^t 
■ • access to. the exhibition network, fi^n? produt'ed* b;^ the CeT?acfian industry .ar^^ 
co^ti^g us. many n^illions of* dollars with very little cuftufa^l or Economic retunr^, 
'Th*is IS a fraud. -(PP 17-9) li. \, ^ '* • 



There were several arguments -- sooe. cultural ; sonie p)ragiaati<; to suppoi:t demands 
that English Television nake extensive use o/ independently, produced Canadian iyX^s^. 
One was that independent producers hat:€ different perspectives on tJje nature -of the^ 
coyntry, and that their insights perhaps unique c6ultf Contribute to the / diversity 
of *the CBC's expression of Canada. .The mpo^tancC* of thisjliv<rsity 'of perspective 
argument as greater . in the case of"^ broadcasting organiza^iohs vvhich produce 'high 
proportions of their . programming mtemal'Ty amd hav^'* large staff ' producii'SR 
establ ishmejits and the CBC was such an organisation. ' ^ T ^ 

Another argument was that it v*as m the Corporation's* ov,7i interest to' have -a* 
developed film^ industry as a pr6duct{on r^,sour*ce, but* it was the CBC's posit ioit*> that • 
cost considerations and differences between -film and. qjectf-^nic production techniques 
weakened 'the force of this particular argument. " - . j , ^ . 

The cfc^velopraent of 'the French language feature f*ilm. /industry in 'Canada or, 
perhaps more appropriately, the Quebec filra industry Jtiad, been muph Inore ripid and 
extensive knd, in the opinion of many, more culturally significant tlian was 'jciie case 
with the Ln^'lish language industry. Given English Televisions^ ptpblpms in'p^Vtraying 
French Canada (taken up later »in this section), it was possible that* jthe -u$e of, v French ^ 
"Canadian films and filmmakers could present /English Canada, with Afresh Ins igj\t'^ -into the, 
social and cultural condition of French Canad^i. ' * ' ' ^ ' 

One s*t of the arguments he^ard in 1974 revolved drc^nd the contejitaon that the CBC, 
as a jiational cultural inst^tL>tion, had a resj5onsibi 1 ity to Consv^ou^Iy* help 'fos^ejT the 
federally^ supported d^vejl^opment' of a national film industry. •Q(ie a^pesct of this Uas 
that English Television coCild play a role in making Canadians aware this ' dev^lppny^nt 

both - through direct use of Canadian films, and jhrough^descrip^tiye^Nj^ogramrai/ig about' 
Canadian films and f i Immakersr. ' A more directly financial aspect of thesesarguments was 
thfe contention that tijfe CBC wai> in a good position to help stimulate the growth .of* the 
developing private industry. * \ ^ . , . ^ 
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SortiTf^ out^':t5 roll' m' ro4ationship to the private Canadian -filn ^industry 
' b3lan%;ing owri i-.tcrests a broadbasting organi zat zor> against its pot;ejnti34 role as 
'a national -cul tarai'* patron --'had long been a^prpbl^;: for rfte CBC. In recent year^ the 
Ccn'trriCC'it/hacJ tiiKtr* "^e^ posit iJn' that| tne CfcC had .a responsibility to the private ,f^ta 
' :ndustr>*. On 4-*JgLiy 1972 th^- 5ecretar/ of State, then/Gerard Pelii&tier\ announced the 
xTPeattoa 61". an Aci^'isop^ Ootoitt'ee on Fi Iq, "consist ilig of representatives f^-oa the five 
fed^;ral cuUural ih?tituti,ons (NFB, tBC, CFDC, Canada Council and. Public Archives) and 
r 'Fep5^se5t.^ti\ froiri the. public sector."* The- announcement continued: 
*•'••'• • ' < ' ' ♦ * 

/ ^ the Canadian BrcJadcasting Corporation has agreed to increase its ose of f ilos 
^ rra«;Je cnfirel; m C^ada, bot}^ NFB and priVat?',productions » It' has also undertaken 
/. to cd-(77c-ra5e with the NFB and mdepende/it companies to reach co-production and^ 
nui t J 1 a't-e ra 1 / production^ agreen&h&s. ' .The Advisory Coaaittee on* Filo wi]l be 
''y^gu),dxy infpraed. ©f progress tovverds this^end. (Pefletler, p 4) •> 

. rn \ it¥, f^f the above arguments and developments, by 1974 th^ CBC was being ask( d to 
expl^tisj Hh^v CdoaJ-ian feature films v^ere not regulaVly ^shovm on Engl i^h Tei^vu ion, 
fdrticuiarl/ when the French network was' caking extensive and- successful , use of Canadian 
featurt^--. In ,re\*iewin^ the issues which had been raised during the first four da> s of 
the 1 ebVuar,. * 1 jcefice renewal ne^ring/ the CBC*s EKCCutiye- Vice President, Lister 
•Sinclair, c^rcenteJ a^ follows'. ► * 



..^...The firi^t thing I would like- to mention, and T will only say one sentence 
nbvut ^t. and thart is the problem of film,,on English .television. Oh dear! I don't* 
think i wil\ S3V any more than tha-t, because I don'^t want to be accused I .don't 
want the Corp-crrat ion to be accopsed --of making promises', but oh dear! (CRTC 



Later m the .sane «ess'ion^ COmr»issioner Ro5&iie Gower asked for clarification: 

MRS. CO'rtER: -Mr. Sinclair, I" feel. a oertain reluctance to let you 
*ytiih VOtf fiear?" regarding Canadian fijms.' I^ find it somewhat ambiguous. 



get ^ away 



• Fs. It "Oh dear, yes we will look at^it," or "Oh dear, no it can't be helped"?, 

t MKVSI NCLAIr ;* It*s *'0h dear, yes we''ll look at it; yes, we'll do something 
about it^ ^yes, we**jl'do a great deai about it." It's "Oh dear as far as the eye 
' ilan'i^ee^in that d irertibn. " *, ' ^» . "•' . - - ' 



^ ''IKS, GOWHR: Thank you, .Mr. Sinclair, that's muph more' satisfactory. 



(CRTC 



The backgrj:>iin^, behind all this was^arf mcredibl-e tangle of prograiftoing and resource 
considerations, entrenched positiofis^ and personal differences. A high proportion of 
the [ rench. Cana^iian films produced in recent y;egrs was. considered by English Television 
to be too 6e;cCiallv explicit for television uSc-, and there were ^ serious reservations 
about ' the qualit> and/or cost of many* of t'jie English lin^uage Canaiiian^'features . Tbe 
tola! vciijme' of av.rilabi'e falms iu^rmg the ease study period, though growing, was; stUi 
not suflf iaieitt to- maintain 't^c ongoing* weekly ^chedul ing of^ Canadian features, even 
^assumirtrf 314. to 'be^ switaJfl^for ^howin^. on^ a ^public television network.' The^ basic 
^problem/ wa^ tnat feature •filyiiis e/the;? Canadian! 03;^ i&{)o'i ted . — didn't' fit into the 
' ac two rl^l regular 5C he Jblin-g' pa. ttcTn>^ • A5^, expiai,T»ed earlier in this section, that 
Schedule /{.a*? the ht^gli^h, -netwdrk^ s! res[^onse Xo the'^.ctjmbined influences of its public 
bruaJ^ab-ting rei>ponsibil ities^^nd its adv<5Xtisin^ r^yenue quota. Given the 1 1 significant 
lo^mC:>, oT rjght*t aci^uisltion., thej daytime scheduling of Can^idian features w^ild not hav? 
'been eLonoiaii^ui*. Prime time scheduling t^so; films by displacement* of the populaV U > 
' programmj-ng would h^ive ^li^stiiptcd the commgrcicfj s-t rat agy. which ?^elied so heavily on th j 
' import e4' hwrs and half hotiru^ . D?splaceracnt of prime ti^e Canadi^ programming vn6u1(! 
hai^e .h.>d scjious cons. ^qu once s both for*i>alance in the schedule and for efforts t< . 
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iKe ncti%ork's re>:oni>e i"/ tne filzi industrv had been to purchase what it consiljered 
to bo the be^t ranad:^^-. fej:ures> a. a liable and to schedule these by preei^tion of the 

AMoIM, and IHl k'M>V^*AS were seen in this way during tjie case study period. And a new 
Sundav^ afternoon pru^rai-:., LV*MilK\ niX*-lAKLkS, was 'introduced at the beginning of' the 
teinter 19" I ""4 quarter. 

y 

Also iiuol'.ed in thib situation were a host -of other factors. •'^The Secretary of 
btatc and the Ad^isor> CorLuittee on Filni uere dealing with Corporate officials from the, 
(Ottawa CBC Head Office, program schedules , were being con-structed by the Planning Group, 
in Toronto. Sc^e attempts were being made bv the Planning Group to ^n^s^ize Canadian 
filmnaker> through the purchase of "fillers'' and short subjects but the procurement 
scales, though considered adeqaate bv the Corporation, were considered to be much too 
low by the fiJn producers. These filnuuttkers were principally in cpnjtact with the CBC's 
progran procurement offi^cers, not the Planning Group. Tension between the CBC and the 
filn; industry dated at least back to 1959, when the Association of Motion Picture 
Producers and Laboratories submitted a brief highly critical of the CBC to the Prime 
Minister. Se^.tIon >9i^j of the Broadcasting Act was i^nterpreled by CBT legal advisors 
t. linit tr.c ^.orjur^r ion' > dollar in\ol,eroent in feature ^ujjii production to amounts not 
signifi^arri; in ex^c<s of the television rights value _jDf the features^ And, the 
Broadwa>tin^ Vvt J.-- r.ot r^ut the CBC in a legal posi t ion Trf" fesponsibi 1 1 ty with respec 
Xv *05ter:n^ the dcv^;lorr.ent -jf the (,'anadian private film industry. 
« 

'Tvver-thele^3, * tne ke> factors ip, this complex situation seemed to ,be ♦the 
pro^raru^in^, \s.;vt , and cunicercial considerations. Chances of cooperative endeavours to 
work out ^ulurlonb acceptable both to the CBC and to the film industry were, however, 
greatl> reduced b> tne nature of the exchafT^ges between them. It seemed unlikely to the 
CBC that its dependence on the private Canadian film industry would ever be sufficient 
to satii>fy the interests .of that industry. In attempting - to deal •*ith what it 
considered to be inappropriate demands on its broadcasting resources, the CBC developed 
a ver> defenM.ve position with respect to the film industry. Reaction against this 
stance ran throughout the interventions filed by representatives of the filmmakers, and 
It iS not difficult to see given the atmosphere of frustration which had developed on 
both Sides -- how it was that the CBC's use of Canadian feature films provoked so much 
comnent at the hearing. ' * 



* In the middle of all thrs, what tended to get overlooked was the fact that m many 
wavs the relationship between Canadian filmmakers and the CBC had been a productive and 
mutually beneficial one. Perhaps better than dollar figures in illustrating this are 
tfie -followipg excerpts from notes prepared early *in 1974 by Sam Levene, Executive 
Producer of the TLLLSCOPk and GALtLRY series, on some of the\ mdepend'ent filmmakers who 
had contributed to those programs: 

The fol low ing'^xeelance directors have worked for Telescope and Gallery since 
iy?0> I;avid Acomba, " Robert Asgeirsson, Bob Barclay, Allen B'i*bby, Rene Bonniere, 
\lastair Brown, Carl Charlson, i)oug Cowan, Tojiy Douglas, Johnny Foster, Richard 
(.ilbert, Michai^l liirsh, Patrick Loubert, Paul Lynch, Don Owen, Ene Riisna, Perry 
" Rosemond, Michael Kothery, Don Shebib, Colin Smith, Al Stewart, Warner Troyer, 
Graharae Uoods. . * ' • * 

Tlvat's a total of 25^people. An additional ten people have worked for us who 
; are employed by CBC. These 53 individuals hav^'Weated a total of 81 half hour 
^ colour films to date, A^ith more still to come. Mere ^re some notes on some of the 
above mentioned people: 

^ liav id -Acomhr\lirected f'or Telescope m 1970. 
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Allen Bibby is also \ ancouver-b^sed* He special izes -in adventure ,fi Ims . ' For 
- Gallery he shot an entire filra v^hile clinging, Co the side of a ItSOO-foot 
rocj^-v»dl 1 . . . . 

Alastair Brov^n is a;^ example of a young man - who wandered in, completely 
untried and unknowTi, but with a very appealing program idea/ He was allowed to 
direct It, under supervision, and the results were successful. 

Johnnv Foster is one of the country's pioneer cfnenatdgraphfers. He returned 
to television by scooting fpr Telescope in 1971, and his 1975 film for Gallery,, 
which he both- directed and shot, won a craft award at the 1975 Canadian Film Awards 
and was a fmaltst for Best Film in its' category . Subsequently, he has shot a 
■one-hour document arv for T^' Features.... 

Paul Lynch, at the time unknowTi, directed two Telescopes, followed by one of 
the most successful Gallery's of «last season. He has now oompleted his* first 
feature film. His work for this unit plus a letter of recommendation from us 
helped him secure CFDC backing for this feature.... • ^ 

iior. Shfbib, of course, is our most renowned feature filmmaker.... - The first 
film he ijiadt' after ishing at the UCLA film school was for Telescope iniL964. He 
**orked for us after ^OEnpleting his second feature in 1972 and is currently 
dirt'Cting a film for Gallery. » ' - 

The i.krc decision, in line with the policy of the Government, charged' the 
Corporation with ocnsciously assisting the private industry: 

The Commission urges the CBC to- play a , strong role in the development of the 
Canadian feature film industry b6th by participation iit the financing of filmS, and 
by theijr regular scheduling on the French and English television networks,... - 

It IS further recommended that where^the CBC has the opportunity to do so it 
seriously i"h\estigate the use of its considerable purchasing power of foreign made 
feature films as a lever to effect the distribution of Canadian features in other 
countries. fCRTC 1974b, p55) 

It seemed surprising to the CBC, given the CRTC's participation on, the Secretary of 

State's Advisory Committee on Film,, that the" Commission appeared unaware of the 

Corporat lonr* s position on participation in the fiitancing of films, of its actual 

purchasing power in foreign market^s (not .significant), or of the fact that such 

international dealings as it did have were with film producers and distributors, not 

exhibitors. • • , . ' 

*' •* 

The decision also dealt with the scheduling of feature films: ^'Specif ical ly in 
this regard, the Commission strongly recommends that the CBC present on each netwxjrk, 
jiot less than 12 times per year, the first television showing of a Canadian feature 
film" (CRTC 1974b, p55) . The CBC regarded the "12 times p^r year" sugges'tion as a step 
towards a quota system which could inflate prices. In the period immediately, preceding 
the "hearing, in the midst of publ io discussion of use of films by the Corporation,. 
CaYiadian feature prices had ri'^en by approximately two thirds; following the release of 
the decision, the asking price for orre major Canadian feature doubled. 

I Fox; the Planning Group, the Canadian features problem was a 'nightmare. . It turned . 
dut that not^ only had the network managemertt group not been consulted about the CBC*s 
dealings with. the Government's Advisory Committee, but it had not been fully informed of 
the outcomes.! It ^was, however, aware of intense prassui^e from the industry to contract 
out signi f icunt ly higher proportions of its film -work processing,' editing, and 
production. (And it was 'aware of the aspirations of the new wave of English language ^ 
Canadian filmmakers.'' 



But the Planning Group^as v^orKing within two*>ets. of 9onstraints: the fact^ that 
there are pni)' so jaany hours per week in a network television schedule, and the fact 
that a^*a result of, t^e Corporation's undertaking -to increase Canadian co;it^nt it was 
hciUi. forced" to produce njorc and more Can^ian prograaning on an effectively shrinking 
resoDrce ba&c. — - . ^ 

The i^^oup felt th^i it had procured aixl appropriatel) scheduled tho^ test Canadian 
feature's. Given the conti^nt of many of the other available films and the public/s 
standards of taste for CBC programs as reflected m letters.^^ calls to CBC ^ 5v»itchboards, 
and Questidn Period m Parliament, tKe group felt [justified i a taking the position that 
many Id f the available films were not suitable for^prime time television showing'. And it 
found Itself bidding for^iiUevision raght6*for thC- Suitable features in competition with 
the CT\ and Global networks. Relative to^ average in-house' production costs, and 
particuiarl> relative to Toreign televis^ion pr ogram pr ocuremeTit , Canadian featui^c film 
prograjiHuing was expbnsi\e progrpjnming quicilv becoming more e xpensive. 

^ But, be>ond procurement, the group did <iot feel that it was in apposition to act as 
patron • to the film m^ustrv. Priorities had to be e stabl ished to govern the 
distribution of the liraittd program funds, and f.H>ancing the development of the Canadian 
feature film industry could not, in the Planning Group^s view, 'be a prAprity, The group 
wondered whether t^is was not more appropriately the role of the -Canadian Fi#il7r 
Dei'eiopnent' Corporation, and it was -frustrated that it could not-raake it.be understood 
that It did not have the financial resources to underwrite the industry development 
costs that even the presentation oT, say,* 12 features a year would entail. 

The decision, during the' irtence renewal hearingT^ to promise to. increase 
considerably., the programming of Canadian films was made at the Corporate level, adding^ 
vet another element to the mix of commitments, objectives, and priorities in contention 
for. the air time and resources managed by the group: ' • 



^Comaie^ts; .S'ationalism Issues "* 

BACkliROUNL) . Giv<;n that ''there is no country .in the worl^d where broadcasting is not 
expected to contribute to the un.it> of the nation,"" givei^ the special Canadian problems 
of defining an^l defending its independence m reTation to the United States of America, 
and g^ven' an. earlv 1970s surge of^ Canadian cultural nationalism, it is not surprising 
that increasing attenti'on was paid to role of the CBC in conti:ibuting to national unity. . 
In the absence of. other' requirements or expectations^ an the absence of the need' to 
licilance promoting ^Canadian cultural developmenX 3nd fostering pational unity against 
other objective^ and priorities, 'it clearly would have been possible for English 
Television to , have devoted more efforts and resources to these nationalism aspects oT 
the mandate. But there were other objectives* and priorities and,* in tiie' final analysis, 
public dispu.ssion of speci^fic issues was really about overall "balance" in program 

services and in resource allocation. •> - 

SHARED RROGRA.M EXPERIENCES: The provision of shared program experiences to 
contribute to Canadian unity was virtually assured by th<^ 60-70^ Canadian content levels 
and by English Television's traditioinal national public service programming role» It is 
cont;-6i\ably- possible that there could h$ive been more' , special programs to create 
*'coli.ecti v^c Canadian experiences on a ^vide .national scale." HOw/ver, several factors 
tended to keep the Volume oi such, prograraning^je'latively constant. Such shared viewing 
experiences were one set o£,.e4emerr'ts in the ovcVall ^^balSnced" service: provision also 
had to be^ade for other type^'of Canadian programming^ The^, schedule^had to inc^poratq 
popular 'iraported programming for ^commer^ial riasons ♦related to the finaiTfcia?! 
circumstinceVboth of the CBC itself and o^f its Affiliated private stations. The 'drive, 
to high'er levels of Canadian content ^cDt into the financial resource);, leading to. the 
generation of relat i vely high volumes o\ inexpensive studio pi»ogramraing and leaving only 
limited funics .f6^r initiating s^hared experiences [a^^ oppose^ to covering existing ones). 
Actuality /overage was more expensive than .'studio produc^on, and the use of the 
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vl6(; ' ' Ud) :i2ti^K2lis^, Issues • t ' ' 

available mobile unlti^ for traditional coverage, .sports coverag.e, and colour prcWuction^ 
. in unconverted studios severely limited the availability of such units for actuality 
programming, 

CANAUl'VN C^NTLNl . Increasing the Canadian content of the English Television 
schedule^ \irtu/lly asbured 'ah increased* contribi^tion* to the development of Canadian 
unit\! But, ag^in, it seems possible chat the effective contribution could have been 
greater. Much "of the additional Canadian content was produced on budgets and under 
circumstances fiot necJbsarily conducive to the creation of prograinniing of imagination, 
distinction, and excellence. » ' 

' • - • 

US PROGRA>WING: The shared viewing experience and increased Canadian * content 
contributions !- to national unity were largely overi^hadowed by the continuing (though 
somewhat diminishedj prominence of popular US entertainment programming in peak .viewing 
periods. In this respect, the need to meet- commercial revenue quotas and inability to 
fund the production of replacement Canadian programming of high quality were m^jor 
factors in perpetuating what had been termed the '*oyer-Americanization** of the'English 
TelevisifOn prime time schedule. ■* , 

ml OVVADIAN FILM INDUSTRY: Given th^t a strong Canadian film industry would, on 
Its own, contribiite to national unity, it was at least possible to argue that the CBC 
had a/i obligation --^ related to its own national unity obligations — for fostering the 
development of that industry. A second argument was that the perceptions of individuals 
outside the CBC could add nev* perspectives 'to the Corporation's national unity 
contributions. A third argument was that the CBC simply had a responsibility to help 
thjf general development of the industry. That argument, however, seemed more ^zonnected 
wi^h the cultural and- economic nationalism of the early 1970s than with the 
Corporation's own mandate to program so as to contribute to national unity. All other 
considerations aside, it would have been possible for English Television to have 
telecast more Canadian films and for it to have commissioned more independent film 
production. But the "other considerations" were considered by English Television to be^ 
crucial. These included taste and quality coiwjfeer^tions, scheduling impact on revenue'' 
earning position, and especially tbvards the end of the case study period costs. 

Taking the background and these four issue areas into consideration in combimation 
we find: 

- d. resurgence in Canadian cultural nationalism 'leading to mandate requirements for a 
CBC serv*ice distinctively Canadian in content and character, 

" expectations in some quarters of major CBC contributions to the further development 
ofs Canadian cultural nationalism, . • .:. 

-.substantial agreement on the nature of the CBC*s political and^ social roles in 
contributing to the development of national unity, 

- signifi^cant increases in the absolute volume and the proportion of Canadian content 
lO^the English Television network service schedule, and a Corresponding reduction 
in 'imported programming, 

- the provision of viewing experiences shared at the national level, some conspicuous 
and some not, ensured to some extent by the CBC*s public service traditions and the 
level of Canadian content, - - 

- CBC traditions in public service programming, or a native, understanding of its 
public service role, clearly seen in the provision and scheduling of special news 
programming, " ^ \ 

- efficiency increases in the volume of Canadian production per resource unit, 

- continuation of a pattern of scheduling a high proportion of the imported US 
entertainment programming in peak viewing periods, publicly justified in part by 
traditional "family viewing" scheduling approaches ,'^(in part by the "lead-in" effect 
scheduling approach, ,and in part, by requirements to maintain CBC and affiliated 
station* competitive commercial effectiveness, .and in practice relieving 
English Television of requirements to produce Canadian programs of equivalent 

s .'quality and appeal, t, 

" the regulatory agenc> expressing considerable dissatisfaction with the extent of 
CBC contributions, ' . • . 
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- public concern regarding US programming related more to irsy p^roninent scheduling 
thdn to its volume, , 

. - some criticism that imported pro'granming uas being selected. nA?re on the basis of 
Its" potential aass appeal than on its relevance, to the Canadia^n context, 

- an emerging English language Canadian feature film production industry .experi.encing 
probJeos ixuarrangmg v^iidespread . theatrical distribution in Canada, 

- a policy of the Government and CBC Corporate comaitnients* call mg for the increased 
utilizatiop of Canadian feature films On English T^slieVisionJ^ 

- a lack of .coordination and communication regarding the use of Canadian feature 
films bttv^een those discussing and formulating pol icy m .Ottawa and those 
scheduling and operating programming services In Toronto, 

- exist ing '.t>pportuni ties for more actuality coverage, for inor^ Canadian programming 
of excel'leuce in peak viewing periods^ and for greater reliance on Canadian 
produced featurfe films, and ^ ' 

- the n^tionai ijroadcasting service arguing that it was ' making significant 
contributions and" that its operating constraints, primarily resource constraints, 
prevented it from following the courses of action advocated by others.* 

- the- regulator) agency prbposmg a licence condition requiring 50% Canadian content 
jbetueen 6 and 9 pm (an increase of one" hour per week qv 14% over the Winter 1975/74 
level j^* 

- a suggestion that the proposed condition would not have significantly transformed 
the overall character of the English Television prime time serV'ice, 

- the nati'^nal broadcasting service arguing that the proposed licence qondition would, 
constitute interference in the operational management of the CBC, and 

-eventual withdrawal of the licence condition proposed. 

b) RLGIOMLISM ISSUES - ^ ' , ' , - ^ ^ 

The term "regionalism'' is used here, to group together a set of issues which relate, 
m varying -degrees, to the local and regional aspects of Canadian identity. Use of such 
aa imprecise term as "regionalism" is somewhat dangerous: it can contribute, to the 
misconception that each and every specific concern related to regional diversity is 
identical m origin and thrust. On the other hand, however., these distinct concerns 
have tvpically been considered under the umbrella term "regionalism,*' and the resul-tirtg 
confusion i^ one of the most important characteristics of attempts to deal with these 
various concerns . In REGfONALISM IN THE CANADIAN COMMUNITY Paul. Fox commented on this 
potential confusion: 

j> 

The term "regionalism" is very Vague alid subject to many different 
interpretations. Tn^ Canada one can think readily of geographic regions, climatic 
regions, economic region's, political regions, resource regions, planning tegiOns, 
and no doubt many- more. We have all beerr long familiar witfi the traditional 
conceptual I ZcPti on s pf Canatla - as a country divided ^nto geographic, climatic, 
economic, and political regions. With the recent attention paid to the development 
of natural resources and to economic planning, we are now becoming familiar also 
with the concepts of resource regions and economic ^evelopmenji^regions^ But this 
elaboration, adds, to the cpnfusion ip the use of the tenn. Obviously, there are 
many different kinds of '*regions,^' and tnan'y different ways of classifying each 
kind. In fact^ thepe may be as many deJ^dnitions of "region" as there are persons 
defining it. (Fox, .,p 5) 

lor purposes of arriving at work*i*ng definitions for this stud;^,- it is useful to ^ 
review the most directly relevant sections of ^the CbC^s mandate:. "The national 
broadcasting service shouLd ... be Extended io all*parts of Canada, as public funds 
become available, be in English and French, serving the special needs of geographic 
^ugions, and actively contributing to the flow and e;(change of cultural and regional • 
information anJ entertainment ^ and ... provide for a continuing expression of Canadian 
identity" {Act, <; 5.gj. 



it" i^. also useful to return to Frye's coraiaents about the distinction beueen 
and id'^ntitv and the essential "tension betweei\ them: ^ * • 



unity 



unce the tension given up, and tlie two elements of- unity and identity are 
TTonfu^ed or asbiJ>»^ateJi to each other, ve get the- ^ wo , endemic diseases^f Canadian 
life. AssimilatingN^entity to unity pr^dii^t^S""^ the empty gestures of cultural 
nationalism^ assi/ni laHd^unr^^ produces the kind of provincial 

isolation which is now caKTed seF^^ 
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Ofac>ng the history'* of the country, and its 
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Consideration of thi^se issues must take iftto account both the"^ continuing regional 
tension- and s'pecific poUc^es of the Gove^ent for, dealing with them. CAN'ADA 1974 
reported: . 

In 19^8 the federal ^goverfement announced its intention of formulating a 
comprehensive cultural ^licy. Coraraittfed to the. ^principle of cultural 
democratization, the new policy was to ensure tlie 'diffusion of culture to all 
'seg^nents of Canadian society. This would be achieved 'by a more equitable 
distribution of financial resources and by , closer co-operation and co-ordination of 
acridities ainong the federal cultural agencies and the three levels of 
M9:'3d, p 56) ' ' , • 




government . 



n 19"'0, the government stated that its priorities for cultural development 
i were the democratization and decentralization of culture. ^Wliile democratization on 
the* one hand* would ensure access to the arts and encourage cultural expression at 
all levels of society, decentralization, on the other hand, would facilitate ^the 
diffusion of- culture throughout the various regions of ^Canada. (p 57) ^ 

One federal agency affected by the policies of the Government was the National Film 
Board of Canada. CA.SADA 1^74 reported: 

» * -1 

• I'roduction facilities are being, decentralized from the operations headquarters 
in Montreal to bring ,fi Im makers in closer association with the 'people of the 
various regions. The Vancouver production offide has beea expanded,' one ^n Halifax 
opened in ^>73, with offices in Winnipeg and Toronto to follow. (SC 1973d, p 102) * 

In 1974 extension of CBC television semrice "to all parts of Canada*' remained 
incomplete even though the Coloration began television service in some major urban 
centres in 1952. This gave rise to tensions which not only were clearly regional in 
nature hut also are of importance in. understanding complaints that the CBC seemed 
insensitive to the needs of certain regions of the country. These extension of coverage 
probicras are takei) up later in this section, /ittention >^ere focuses first on 
"contributing to the flow and exchange of cultural and regional information and 
entertainment," and on "serving the special needs of geographic regions." 
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• Kegional Flow abd Exchange 

.VtVC' mtcnti^i of ihe* Broadcast ing Act js.ciear. The CBC should' actively work to 
Ttitiko Canadians aware (and appredSative, or at least understanding) of regional 
differences. V IftiSpi-te the fact that regional 'flow ^nd, exchange was discussed at l^st as 
much as anj' other ^i^ue at the hearing, as rci the case of national unity there was no 
substantial dis.agreeraenb-^n the. nature of th6 CBC's role. At the hearing, the Executive 
Vice President s]^oKe^ about\^iat role: 

\ • "The regions of Canada," I think, is the most important aspect of Canada. In 
case there is .any doubt'^about what we feel about i t "^^>4^io w very well that the 
r^ions of Canada have no dou^t**whatsaever a]jout their* identity, their .cultural • 
ideKtitv^; t4ieir spiritual, identity. .. . 

. W"^ don't thihl^ that our function is to help them find theic identity .... "<-.Our 
job .IS to help them express, that identity, not only to thei^r own pi^ople, but above 
« all tCK^ie rest, of the country; and I would say that is the great priority these- 
* • da\s. ..^"X: to permit * the regions to express themselves clearly and loudly and 
eloquentl) ,rR emotional terms, to the rest of the country. (CRTC ' 1974a, pp 
1550-1). ' . ' ' • " * ' ' 

, Both the English Television submission and the CfJTC decision moved dlji^ctly from 
affirmation o^, the role of the national * broadcasting service to consideration of 
specific 'mechanisms -- ^oroe relevant to meaningful flow and exchange, some not. There 
are jfour main class;es of mechanisms relating to: * < ^ . . 

the content of network pro^rams^ 

- regional exchange of non-network programs, * ^ 

- management .structures and processes-, and , / ' ' » 
-■^decentralization of production.' 

/ 

Decentralization of Production , . ' ^ ; ' 

LJCcentr.al j-zation of production was con^rideri^d by the CBC to be of major importance: 
achieve, this [regi0n4l flow and exchange], network programs must be* -produced in all 
major urban centres in Canada" (CBC 1975b, p 20^ . And English Television network 
production was, in fact, highly decentralized. Pripr to the hearing, we selected a 
normal week (as free as pbssiljle of "specials") and analyzed its content on a minutes 
and seconds basis as Explained -xn activity 10,'- section 8(d). . One objective was to 
determine the actual regional production contribution to the network. We found for the^ 
period 15-21 January 1974 that: ^ • . 

- just over yo% of tlje CBC. produced programming on the network (both reserved anlT 
available time) consisted of programs completely produced outside Toronto, 

- affurther ^% of the total porTsisted of regionally * produced items and. segments 
contained in programs assembled in Toronto, and ' - . 

- taking* into account foreign and independently produced items packaged into progtams 
in Toronto, actual Toronto production, acounted for 52% of the CBC network 
production total. ^ * ; 

Those of us wKo analyzed production sjiatistics for the 1970-1974 period ' and then 
'examined the actual content of the January 1974 week quickly became aware that we could 
be drawn into an endless and complicated statistical game' in. which it was possible to 
prove virtually anything, rhe CftTC decision, for instance, reviewed a di^fferont program 
sea,<on (Fal) 1973/74) when the 'regular schedule was disrupted by a 'major and'^^abrupt 
reorganization of Current Affairs program: services^ and chose to set aside certain 
spec I f K * 4iial 1 f 1 cat ions (the higher volumes of regional production during summer months, 
-Regional exchange of non-netwC)rk programs, ^and items *and segments produced .in the 
regions (CRTC 1974b, pp 28-9)). This analysis led to the following conclusion: 
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U . . • /.* f^lCc^ Issues 

iiespitc the^o qualifications ...^ [i]t 
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air to say that of all these 
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i's produced". (CRTC 



i^n in uhi<:h 1 1 



The distinct ion betv^een decentral L2<ion of production (regional production for the 
netuorkj ^ a.nd regional flov^ and exchr^nge (including exploitation of the elements of. the, 
'ph>j^<;al and social liTe. of particular rxij^ion^J is the most crucial ^nd most frequently 
' ov"cTlooked distinction 'to be made in consxderatioijts of rtjgional flow and exchange. 
Jaili;rc to make this distinction leads to two equally'seraqus ^laiseoncep^tions. ^J^e is 
that decentralization of production leads automatrcally to nreaningful^f low and exchange. 
"Ihe other misconception, is that such regional flow take^ plaoe only through regional 
part ic ipatio;} m nejc^ork production. ' . / 

^ ^ I'ecent ral 1 rat ion of production did help f^a'cilitate regional £tow in several^ ways. 
U ruadc^ io.ss^ble regular ..s^fT^s such as THE BEAQHCC^lBHRS Whicfrdid consciously exploi t 
regional characteristics. It also led to the incorporation of aspects of - regioiial 
^ culture and c'l rcuuistance into the production of^^tlrer series of a less deliberately 
^ r<^^:iuijal [jaturc. The Halifax variety ,series, SINGALONG JUBILEE ^nd COUNTRYTIME, for 
in^tanv^L, .thucigh de-scribed by the CRTC ,as "two country and western progr^s," were 
c :>nMUcrt'd -by otiicr^ including the CBf •^- .to have^ a Maritime flavour. 

i'ccent ra^i :at ion of ncti^ork production also served- a series of purposes over and- 
abtDit those relating directly to program content. It was a'^response to pressfire on the 
orjoration to spread its production spending, both capital and operating/ across* the 
cuuntr;. . It facilitated the development and support of* regionally based talent. ' {An 
iiid4Jation of the importance a*ttached by the CRTC -to such^ regional - talent development is 
that prior to the hearing, tie Commission requested from th*e CBC a statepeot ri6ting, by 
stati^on, the talent airjounts to be spent ia 1973/74 for talent on' local pivDgraiaming . ) 
L'cxcnt ral ization ,of production also served practical jJurposes: , it perutitted efficient 
use of production faci 1 iti^ required for* the. provisioh of local aVitl regional service^ 
.through the distribution or^tlie network production load as described earlier in section 
s lUa). 

rhc "problem" with decentral ized'^oduction which concerned the Commission was th^ 
5;vcl of actual regional *^content, in ♦►r^ional pr^due'tions for network. These 
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priSK;rams were fr^t^^iently descKibed as l«^okir\g '!as though tiiey -were m^^^^'.i" ^T'Oronto". 
(Majn^hall/ p Jo.lj. ;J^erhaps moVe .accurately:, there was\ a tendency forVthese pfogr^ms'to 
r\ ^o have been "'^^i^^duced ^\n a blimp hovering ^ver^he. geograp\iic centre^ of the 
ct)i7h.tr>\or of the continem^k The r^l concern seemed ; 
anv rVi^CKnal aspects ih soipe^f the^e\nrograms than to 



or loron^ 



influences . 



re ue.latQd to \the absence.- *of 
he prese;\ce of*^ TorontQ 'Jook^ 



rhc*re i?vXdefinite tendcrW for pr^du^ions a^t any pVoductiJon. centx^ to em^l^te 
v^hat 1^ considl^^d to be the^JDC^t. prograramirlVof a"* sirailaAsort el5ewhere\ Perhaps the 
i^t^notable rcccN: cases of t)u5 patterning aiV to be founa. in 'tlie -sequalce of ^alf 
houS^sociar' dramJ^-- starting with ALL IN THE^A>!lLy wbich hav^ been\developed in 
the lJn>N;d "States on XHe British >|odel , TIL -DEATiK pS ' DO- PARt. . Less dbvious^, ^ but 
nev erthele&s^ ^'ica'^V/ espec rally in variety andTv pthdr onterta>nmenf prpgrain areas*,, 
are patterns J-ft^roduct iom\techniqu^ adoption. Toj ^in^^anc?, thit use of diiect " access 
rej^lav und slbSN^otion v^dto recorders has transformed\the '^look'' of television sporls 
ppou ramming v^hereierv^is eWii^ent been made AV^j^iah^ tp' producers and tdirecte^rs. 
lo extent the isqnd en^y\ for programs to look alike derives from tfj^e^ technical 

possibilities, limltationsS^rtd pr^ctic;^! ities' of the television ni^i-um itself.'* But it 
'also derives from certairTVof th^ basic characteristics of both mass media and, mass. 
:>ocicty reviewed in Chapters 2 and 3.^\0n the basis of his study of a British production 
un^it, Philip Uliotf concluded that television product iQn tends to ensure cultural 
iTcpctition and continuit> and that ^ shift towards programming fo^^ emotional responses 
-to familiar symbols is the result of a 'gradual progression towards media shov^fng more 



and more mass chara,<!ter i st jcs ui content ^nd organi 2<?t i or^ (Elliott, 



PP 



145, 



1 66). 
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• -. ^. , , . 

hithout becoming too deeply involved in the philosophy Q,f nass sociejy^ it» may bo 
useful to note two aspects of the relationshii^ betueen mass nedia characteristics and 
concern for tregion^i-l flou and exchange. The first point is that there are a set ;of 
.factors, uhich tend to ;i^e programs, wherever produced, look alike, CBC television 
entertainment productions from ^Qcouver, for instance, inevitably dreu pn Neu^York and 
Jk>ll>';*6od Dodels. So did CBC productions from Toronto. To , some extent tHTs ma?>' liave 
been part of uhdt the CRTl termed "an exaggerated concern uith the American w^y of doing 
things** (CRTC 19J*4b, p 27). To some extent, however, it would a^ear to hav^e resulted 
from concerns both uith the'^state of the aediuju's art and yith the expectations of an 
audience exposed to high volumes of US production. And to some extent- this^ similarity 
m p^rograniming would appear io-iiave resulted from attempting to produce programs t%ith 
i)udgets that ^ermirted only certain production approaches and did not allow for any 
significant amount of experimentation. 

The second poin^ arising from, the relationship* betueen mass society valid regional 
flov* IS- that it may no,t have been appropriate . for every CBC national network pfogram to 
have had a hea\> regional tone of one* sort or another. This is not a position that ^was 
,ever suggested during the fieldwork period, and it certainly does not arise from the 
CRTJC decision- or any of the interventions. Such^ suggestion is a heresy if evaluated 
onl> agaifis;; public .comment about the CBC*s role as ^'Canadian cultural institution,^ 
Even so, to th^ ex-tent , that a common national culture may supplement >hat is termed the 
Canadian cultural "mosajc,'* it does seem possible that, in the extreme, there c6uld be 
an exaggerated concern with regional particularism -at the expense of national 
experiences uhich could be shared comfortably by all. It i^s not the functi'tfnjDf this 
study to^assess such matters,, but it does seem important to suggest that some regional 
** .programming may appropriately be lacking m specific regional content. There <may well 
have beea a valid role m the natu)naU television schedule for programs such as HYMN 
♦ ^ SLSG, IT'S A '.^lUSICAL . WQj^LD, and HOWIE MEEKER»$ HOCKEY SCHOOL Whkh were not 
predominantly regionaj in content. And this question,^ which is related to 
'decentralization of production but not necessarily t9 regional flow and exchange^ should 
-J be* considered 's'ep^ratel) from whether life in Winnipeg or Vancouver or St. Johri^*s was 

adequately 'represented m the content and character of the overall network service. 
' . f > ' 

Although ^Jecentral ized production was generally considered to cons-ist of regular* 
series of coraylete programs -originated at locations other than Torpnto, a significant 
\^ proportion 6/ f the output of the regional^ pr'oducti^n centres consisted of 
"Toronto -ropWinatpd" programming. One mec?\aRisnj mentioned ^briefly in the English 
Television stibnjission (CBC 1973b, p "21) but not takj&n ij\to account in the CRTC decision 
was the production of individual programs in a givcen series b^ several centres on a 
rotational basis. This approach, a-1 lowed centres whdse other, pr6duction commitments did 
not permit full Series production to contribute to thie network schedule. Some ^ series 
were consciously designed to exploit this mechanism to provide a give^i series with a 
different regional perspective on ydaily or weekly basis. ^~\^^^^^ ' * 

. ' During^^he January 1974 'sample) week, MEETING PUCE originated from M^treal, YOUTH 

. CON'FRONTATLO.V from Kdmonton, >IUSIC TO SEE from St. John and the t^h^ edition^ of 
DROP IN seen that week were pro^luced in Ottawa, Edmonton,''' and St. John's. Network 
sports coverage ij^ude4 Commonweal th Games swimming trials from Vancouver, curling from 
Winnipeg, and h6cke>^ from Montreal i * v - f 

During, the sumra^Jj seasolis, the daily afternoon information program kTAKE 30 Was 
replaced by 30 FROM..., a series of programs from various regional centres, consisting jto =^ 
a 'great extent of material originally produced for local telecast. In addition, 
occasional programs in series ' which most frequen^l^ originated from Toronto were 
' produced by other centres. In the January 1974 sample w«ek, for instance, COUNTRY 
CANADA was ;;oropletely produced in* Wipnip<ig. * , ' ^ * " \ - 

o DecentraHiiid production of specials also contributed .to regional flow. The sample 
week, thouftiv^se*lected to be as free as possible of scheduled special programming, 
included ^ CRUDE COMPLAINT,^-- ^ sptecial pfogram on oil Resources in Canada produced 
' '^cooperatively b>* CBC Hdmontcm and CBC Vancouver. ^ ^ , 
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Finall), decentralized production contriboited itens and segnents to prograns 
assenbled in. Toronto.! In the sanple week, '*Joronto*' productions contained over five 
nouri> of ma?cri^l produqed elsewiiere, 3*egionally produced segnents were incorporated 
into \L*hS I KOMLi', CA.VADI.A.N f I LM >UfJiRS , ARTS ^74, Tii& HARKETPUCE, OMBUDSMA.\, SESAME 
STREET, TAKE 50, UP CANADA:. THIS LAXD*,^ THE V^TIONiAL, and VIEWPOINT. 

At the end of the case study period English Television had undertaken production of 
a twice ueeJ!l> half hour drana series jipecif ical ly designed to contribute to regional, 
understanding. HOUSE Of PRIDE had been designed as the story of a contemporary Canadian 
fanilv which had spread out across^ the country. The complex production plan callled for 
for recruitment of writers m various ^regions so that local .reflection would be genuine. 
It also called for coordinated production, within a coBJDOn overall story line, in 
\ancou\er, LdJTK>hton, Vsinnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, and Halifax — in the areas where the 
elements of the family had s^ettled (and where, CBC facilities existed). Jhe Program 
Propo$tsl foxf the series noted: ^ ^ , 

The adin purpose is to entertain, but an important by-product is that the 
'radical concept of the program will enab'le the audience to enter the Jives of 
people in different parts of the country to see the flfferences and similarities 
of" lifestyle, the good and the bad, the advantages and the disadvantages by 
aelifeis of a dramatic vphicie., 

f ' " ' 

HOUSE QF PRIDE was clearly devised as a vehicle for carrying overtly regipnal 
themes through exploitation of the decentralized production system. 

Decent ral 12a t^o|n of production can thus be seen*^ as contributing and p5?tenti^lly 
contributing to regiO{ia>v.,^ow and exchange, bat subject to the qual if icat-aon ^that not 
^11 such production was^inteno^d to make such a contribution. A case in point was the 9 
part series of docjumentartes on the peoples and cultures of the South Pacific, IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS. Production was by CBC Vancoi^ver, and although geographic proximity made 
VaiTcouver a logical choice as production centre, and although the undertaking served to 
decentralize ^documentary production activity and contribute to regional equalization of 
opportunity within the CBC, the series was clearly not intended to reflect Vancouver •Or. 
British Columbia to the rest of the country. In that . respect it contrasted sharply with 
the HOUSt OF PRIDE plan "und illustrates thp point ^at a cleaj* distinction between 
decentral 1 2at ioi> of product loh and regional re^l-ecf-ion is important. . . 



Regional Program Exchange ^ ' • 

In addi'tjLon to decentralization of production, there were, other mechanisms within 
the CBC faci'l itate regional flow and exchange. The most readily visible of these was 
the regional exchange system through which CBC stations made their local j^rograraraing" 
available for use by other stations, usually on a delayed basis. (Regional exchange can 
be thought of as an interna-i CBC program, syndication seirice.) Production costs for 
these programs were borne by the producing station, and they were supplied essentially 
free of charge to other CBC stations wishing to Ose them. During tHe, case' study period 
these prpgralns^ were also offered to affiliated stations on the same basis as "available", 
network programs. The CBC CRTC dilffered on the importance of these exchanges. The 
GRTC decision noted regional -exchange as a "qualification" to its criticism of the CBC^s 
expression' of Canada (CRTC 1974b, p 29). Thfl^CBC English Television submission devoted 
three pages to the subject, and argued as follows: 

\ ■. : 

The result is to increase the extent iOvWhich regional production is:' exposed 
acros^ the country, far beyond what is possible on the netwdjrk itself, and in a 
flexible manner which reflects the needs of differing comrtunities while at the same 
time assisting those stations which are resource-poor in meeting their ^ Canadian 
content level s. - . " , ' 
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During the ]y''2/'"3 fiscal year> sor^e 49 progr^ts and series produced at nine 
ChC owned stations uere dfistributed to other stations for a total of 2,700 prograia 
exposures.... In addition, -87 episodes originally produced for coraunity 
♦ distriDutiOn «c'rv i^iter telecast by the notuork. (CEC 1975b, p 2") 

Sone progrojas in regional cycchange contributed \ery significantly to regional fiov* 
and exchange, others did not, and soze indirect!) contributed to regional >censiqns. 

' ' Additional exposure of programs such as KLAiiA.ML and PACIFIC .VORm'EST ADVE^*TURES 
fjTOD \anconver, 'ST. Uh'RENCL NORTH fron Montreal , LAND A-ND SLA froa Halifax, ^^d ALL 
AROU.SD THE CIRCLE froa St. John's clearl.. constituted regional exchange of inforoation 
and entertainneat . ^ -Other programs, such as TEE TO GREE.S fron Edmonton and CHILDREN OF 
TOE h4)RLD fros/ Montreal , made contributions to local services which viere not so related 
to Regional ccfncern>. A few of the prograzas in regional exchange which were produced 
for CBLT, the English Television owTied and operated station in Toronto, cont^ributejf to 
the perception or the network as being excessively Toronto oriented. Programs such as 
Uil FIRST FI\L VLARS and NEi^ fiORIZONS, produced on very limited local progran budgets, 
dealt with tiie general probTems of>*raising children and with matters of interest to 
senior c it izens, but the focus m each case, was almost exclusively on Toronto people and 
conditions. Each progran in one CBLT series, A SECOND CAREER, contained a 60 second 
segment of Toronto addresses and telephone numbers of interest to local women 
considering rejoining the workforce. The series was ' later earned on other CBC 
stations, but letters from viewers uidicated that in at least some cases the local 
information for Toronto waS not replaced, as the series producer, had intended, with more 
appropriate local information by each of the other stations. Cost was no doubt one 
factoi* here, CBC local station prog^ram budgets were squall at ihe beginning of the study 
period and, ^s showTi m figure 7-12 on page 82, they effectively decreased ov^r the 
study period. The cost of "localizing'' these programs at thd regional centres was 
apparently considered to be greater than the benefit to service. Standing management 
instructions to local stations were that supper hour J news and current affairs 
programming should be the first prior i-ty la local . operations. Both procurement of 
inexpensive imported "strip'' programs and use of free regaonai exchange programs were 
means for, local marvagements to devote high proportions of available resources to their 
first priority and still fill all local program periods. - * - 



Network Program Content ^ . • • . 

" > *. • • ' * ^ 

Another *raec ha n^sQ for facilitating regional flow and exchange was local talent 
development programming fpr network telecast. Talent development programs for *network 
telecast were a regular part of each Summer schedule. Iti Summer^ 1974 there were 11 
development series on the network * from Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg (2 serj.es), 
Toronto (2), >fontreal (2*), Halifax. (2), and St. John's. These 'tended to \>e viewed as 
on-aii^ pilots for regular season network series, tn the Winte,r 1975/74 schedule, the 
Vancouver series IT'S A MUSICAL WORLD was a.new regular season program ^hich had been 
developed^ in this w^y. • . 

Examinations of Eng^lish Televisioa's cont^ributions to regional flow and exchange 
typically stopped aft4r consideration of decentralization 'of production, regional 
exchange', and regional production included in centrally produced network progMms. Such 
examinations failed to recognize, no doubt unintentional ly^ that Toronto productions 
also contributed to regional flow and exchange. 

\1 though any assessment of the meaitingfur^coii^ibutioif to regional understanding 
can be buttressed with statistical measures of varibus sorts, in the final analysis any 
overall assessment canno^ be totally objective. ^It was noted above, for instance, that 
the venous regionally produced JietUork programs' had^ var/ing degre'os of regional content 
and character. No statistical regional character weighting factors can be applied to 
the .production volume figures, t-he contributions made by these programs must be assessed 
subjectively. , . ' ' ' ' ^ . ^ * 
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Asse^spenf of .the contribution of Toronto produced prograas nust also, in the end,, 
be subjective. Toronto participation in the coordinating af rotating regional series 
and the packaging of regionally produced, material into Toronto prograas have alreadvi 
been noted. Bur- regional concerns v»er<? also incorporated into prograjaoing produced b)*^ 
Torontp based progr^ units. THt .VATIONAL DRE^, IMAGES OF CAXADA. and THIS. UND, fot 
inst^ce, were Tororko productions* programs produced by the network in and about 
A'arious regions of the country. v * , ^ 

My OWT1 inprossion, after analyzing production centre and ^program content figure?, 
amd after reading the prograa ^ontent logs' for the saaple^ weeks , was that perhaps the 
greatest contributions to regional understanding were being nade by the Toronto' produced 
programs specifically t^^se magazine fonaat series wh.ich brought together into single 
programs items from or ab<xit \"Qrious regions. I*n/January Sample week, OMBUDSMAN was 
split between storied in Halifax and Winnipeg, half of MARKETPLACE was devoted to a 
Quebec story, two thirds of iiP CAKADA! came. from Vancouver, all of TAKE 30's evening 
edition vas devoted to .Newfoundland and Labrador, and about 70* of the content of the 
davtine editioDS of l\kb 50 was regional. It caxi be argued 'that the natural occurrence 
of this regional , material fn programs with "^a national perspective was at least as 
effective a means of helDing the regions of Canada understand their similarities 4nd 
differences as the creation of special vehicles to carry oyertl^ regional themes^. 

Throughout the iiase study periodi^.ai least roost^ of. the Torortto producers were' 
acutely aware of the regional demands for non-Toronto material*. ' Programs such as THE 
.MARkLTPLACt , for exaoble, consistently sought non-Toronto locations for those stories 
which o=^uld be documented in any part of the, country. To the extent ^that^de^iand f0r 
5uch non-Toronto programming exceeded the human or production resources of the ^regional 
centres, these network .programs engaged the services of regional ly 'based freelance 
producers, directors, researchers, interviewers, cameramen, and technicians. Towards 
.the end of .the case study period, it became increasingly common for News ^d Curi:ent 
'•Affairs programs to include a "regional roundup" a. series' of reports .on the same 
subject from each region in a w^st to e^st or east to west sequence. < 

rne network's problems in establishing a generally acceptable regional balance can 
be seen at the micro level in its network news programming. The COT intervention was, 
-far from ^lone in charging English Television with ignoring the Maritijaes, . the West, and 
the .Vorth: ^^^^^ 

>^ ■ ^ ' . " . ^ 
THE NATIONAL,, for example, still fails to live up to its name The 

programme tends to emphasize the news and attitudes of central Canada: On^tario 

stories sucli as labour disputes, an investigation of Ontario Hydrp, and probes into 

some highway and hospital deaths, appear dn THE NATIOiNAL in disproportionate 

numbers. (COT 1974, p 42) ' . ^ . , 

Figure 11-2 reports the resuits'of content analyzing £nglish Television's national 
•newscast for the two sample weeks mentioned earlier. Comparable population figures are 
also provided, 'and it is interesting to note that — relative to. population ' Ontario 
and Quebec regional coverage was^ proportionately the lowest. 

Over and aboVe volume', the content of program itenv^ dealing with., regi'onal matters 
was criticized. The COT intervention argued that ' "th'S image ^of^ Canada our CBC 
television screens give us suggests thai the network's mandate to foster national, unity 
has been .taken to meart ^ to help e^ery9ne in Canada see things ^. as middle-class 
Engl ish-Canadi'a its in Toronto see them" (COT 1974, p'41). Morris Wj^fe contended that 
"there's still a tendency to treat the people in the regions a; 
'l974a, p 40). ^ " . • ♦ . 
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Even without further sampling, it should be clear frqin these 



with others cited, earlier in this chapter and in Chaptc^r 10, and th 2 CRTG" statistics on 



the interventions) that thercj Was widespread dissatisfaction 
performance of Lnglish Television in contributing to the fldw and 
information and entertainment.* * • * 
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Figure 11-2. COKTENT AI^ALYSIS OF "THE KATIOWL" 






13-^9 December 1973 and 15-21 January '1974 
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Note: Population figures are from the 1971 Census of Canada (SC 1973b). ' . • 



Management Decision Making * . • ^ 

Anal/sis of the environment, structures, ^ and processes of management decision 
making in the "regional flow and exchange" area ties many of the v.arious sections of 
this study together. E.lJence to support virtually ^vefy generalization made in this 
btud> about, public television -in Canada and about management flecis ion. making in ^IBC 
English Television emerges her,e. So does the roost critical 5tmraent by the Corporation's 
producers . * * ' 

' - . • ♦ » 

The • organ izat icing's environment had a significant impact on managemenft decision 
mak],ng in CBC Engl ish'' Television. is not surprising ^hat this' should have been the 
case within an institution engages in public communication. The 1974 licence renewal 
*pToce§s operated * against a background of considerable regional tension in Canada. The 
tensions between th.e senses o3F unijiy and identity, which Frye argued are essential, were 
not new: they .run throughout Canadian history. During the case study ^ per^lod, , the 
-continental energ> 'shortage, heightened thes^' tensions, bringing" the federal government 
and th^ provinces into -conf 1 ict over the allocation, exporfation, and taxation of oil 
'and natural gas resources. Bumper stickers, which received great press attention in.^ 
easteri^ Canada, appeared in Alberta saying, '*Let. the Eastern .Bastards Freeze in, the 
Dark.". ,BT05pdcts of- federal-provincial agreement on Canadian constitutional reform 
remained dim throu^out the period. And • there were ^peciaf- .tensions in th^ 
communications area, with the provin^s challenging fefderal jurisdiction over cable.* 

There Ws an expectation in* some quarters that the CBG succeed in reducing regional 
tension. The Srief of the regional producers' association dealt with that expectation 
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zs follows: 



Tf our largest avenue of cohniunication in this country has been achieving the 
©"bvious gcais, uh> is there aore and n>ore regional nation of thought, action and 
, eiaorion if* Canffda'^ is it tv.enty years of English language T.V. and close to 

. S^forty ye;ars ♦of radio ^iiwds us faced i^ith such things as v»estern alienation and 
cultural 'backlash; and how is it possible to hear such questions as "h'hax * does 
Quebec want?*' Surel> a, national corasunication institution such as the CBC*s radio 
and television networks can be heid at least partly accountable for that. 
(L'Association, pp 4-S) 

; The CBC, as th^ isost readily visible federal presence in the daily lives of 
Canadians, operated in an environment wiiere every mistake could be noted and reported 
and where ever> opinion or perception could be disputed. The CBC*s handlin^of regional ^ 
issues was in full view 0X4 the t^gi^^^iwi audience, where the handling of laatters such 
as the hCsStcrnr Economic Opportunities Conf^T"«^^^^^^igary and the effects of the Ig'S 
railwa> striKc on Nei*foundland and Prince Edward IslaiT^'S^S^^feg^ exanined ^ an item by 
iten basis fholfe 1973, p 46) 




fartiv befcc^usc of its national visibiliTt>^e CBC had becooe^^-an rnvitTTrg^ 
for attgicK h) federal 'politicians.' For example, following' the July Ig^jJ^^ederal 
election, Menber of Parli^ent Gerald Baldwin issued a press release saying^^^at a new 
feeling of 'Western alienation soon night threaten Confederation more than Quebec 
nationalism ever had. He indicated the West "has had enough of such pseudo-nationei' and 
Eastern-donnndted organizations such as. the CBC, whose Toronto-based clique engages in 
patroni3ir>g put-downs of the West." He, accused the CBC of "blatant partisanship" during 
the election campaign and suggested the Corporation should have a sedtion "that is more 
oriented to the Western point of view," perhaps in a form similar to Radio-Canada, the 
French language division of the CBC CClobe 1974d). 

The level of financing of the CBt was clearly one significant factor in explaining 
the widespread dissati'^sfactipn with English Television's contrlbutipns to regional flow 
and exchange (and with its service of* V^he s^pecial ne§ds of geogr^hic regions"). 
Delays in the * extension of coverage to certain areas of th^ country, in x\\^ 



establishment of production centres in .every . provincial* cap' 
modernization, consolidation, or expansion of existing regional centr 
of a severo ijnbdlance between demands 'and available capital funds, 
increase in local program budgets seen in Figure 7-12 was the result 
provXde .a balanced service of local, regional', and national programming 
budget insufficient to support high volumes of quality production at all 1 
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.Although this was not true of comment about all aspects of English ^Television 
operation, there was a tendency for criticism about regional matters to >^e its 
perspective. An interesting way of illustrating this is', to look at some ol^Ssthe 
criticism, not of the CBC, but of the CRTC. Ironical ly_, at the; same time thar^e^ 
Commission was attempt ing^ to focus atterrtl^rTon what it considered^to be shortcomings 
CBC contributions to regional iloyi and exchange, it was itself being* faulted .for being 
insensitive to regional concerns. Prior to the hearing, several columnists and 
intervention groups in British Cplumbia urged individual, citizens to write to the CRTC 
about the CBC licence renewals. As a^ result, included in the over 500 interventions 
were a large number of single page letters from British Columbia residents. In 
selecting the interventions to be heard at the hearings the CRTC tended to choose those 
submitted by major groups and to cover the raYige -of comment by picking some 
interventions to be representative of concerns expressed in others which, due to time 
limitations, could not ' all be /presented at the Ifearing. The only criticism of the 
CRTCf^s selection of ifiterventions/that I am aware, of concerned the r,egional distribution 
of the selection. In her V^&COUVER SUN coluhm, Lisa Hobbs ; reported that * 70. 
interventions had been submitt/d froiA Ontario and that 18 wereTto be heard, that 76 had 
come from Qqeb'ec and that 6 -we/o to- b6 heard, but that only one of cJy? 95 from Bi^itish 
CoJumbia had been selected for presentation at the hearing (Hobbs 19^4 f)^. 
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Despite tiic stdtrHjCiJs reported l»; iiobb^, irvc- CRTC * s ^enul^^concem is n<5t to *e 
quO^ioLfcJ. Oiicu-thc .T.ooJ of liiC rc^ion^» this concern seems v%^v2 ;ust if ied . .But the 
tonnS»<ion' d',ci^2or. did little to case the tasK for English TeleVislon. Like the uBC, 
the CRiC tcr.dtv^ focus on ort. rational nechanisns. a '•>5^e^ial fund' uithm jheXinidge: 
of the Corporation to finance special pro^rarjs or series ^Ps^rograias produced by re^i^s 
for the net«w>rKS,* and greater iNe of instantaneous transmission and smtchihg 
•capabilities of the satellite svsten for live prograjiuriing (CRTC 1974b, pp 52-5j, hnat 
ihe tor«nission did i;^N,^een to realize v^as that, v%ithin the budgeting systen of the 
Qpr29?9^ion, the creat loj^ uS^siSiKh % "special fund" v%as either unneccessa^ry (because the 
same effect cOuld be achieved bv the setting of ob;ecti\es and priori t^ies) or else 
implied the creation of a separate line authourity for the administration of "regional'* 
prograijuning 4the approach v%hich the reorganization of the Corporation into language 
divisions had been de^-jgncd to avoidj. As for-rhe.use of the instantaneous transmission 
ahd svsitching Capabilities of the satellite syst*en?>s^he fact v%as that a fully developed 
plan^ tor a national "sate>ki^e shov%" using Dobile gr^Hiid stations ^lad been in existence 
for sone tine, but that the associated costs v^ere not considered' to be v^ithir. the. 
budgetary re icli of tngliph Television, ^ 

one of tn'e ;>rir.ar/ ebjectives of the reorgani::ation of the CB^ lust prior to the 
^ast> <tudv \ cried vsa:> tae "^strengthening of regional participation in the national 
services. Trie :>rgani 2at,ional structures vshach v%ere developed to meet this objective 
v*e«re rewe-^ed- in'"--<:^.ter 9^, on pages 107-111. The system of overlaid •'media** and 
"regional" nanag erne n t st>s^;ju res had been specificallv designed to' facilitate attention 
To regional concerns and to tacilitatc iegionaj flow and exchange. The raini-structures 
or s> stems vvhich existed at the corrtact points between the media and regional structures 
had also been designed with regional concerns m lamd. The Planning System described in 
section 9(fj, pages 114-117, was a structural arrangement intended to facilitate 
regional participation in network programuiing. , And the intent of the various structural 
arrangements could not have been* lostf on CBC managers during this period: the ra^jor 
organisational change to the media/regional structure took place at the beginning of the 
case $tudy period, and the;;^ were very f^ew subsequent changes. 



The linkage betweeir;/ the Parliamentary mandate and policy' formation * and 
implementation' at the darporato level is clear: it was readily anparent, for instance, 
in the reorganizat ion# ctf ithe CBC 's / management structures. jjBut .within English 
teleusion, ^olic.^ fomV^ion and -implementation had an operational focus. Concern for 
contributing to regional nJ<^^ ynd exchange was balanced, on a program by program basis, 
^with other competing^ an\ conflicting responsibilities and objectives in the block 
schedule "natrix." , | . 

O|)erational decision raaXing \uthin .English Television was highly constraint 
lented. One of the principal junctions of the Planning Group was resource allocation. 
The seriousness of f.nglish TelevisS<Mi*s demand/resource imbalance, and the need<»j:o meet 
the commercial revenue quota imposeJSspn it, made this attention to constraints at least 
understandable. It seems reasonable to^^&peculate' that one cortsequeice of this attention 
to rtsource stretching was to j^stract , attention from consideration of the nature o-f 
English. Television's audience. Although the orientation of the network's Schedule was 
not exclusivcl) towards mass audiences, the promrnence of the .reven je^generating popular 
US programming ga\e the service a strong mass or lentat ion ^v^nd such 



seem to ha*ve complicated consideration of how-best to reflet 
contribute to regional, y^nderstanding. 



an orientation would 
reglionai diversi ty and 



In dealing with the public on'*the issue of regional flow, the CBC was defensive. 
Agajn, Uhs seem,s uniJerstandable becairse it felt t)iat attempts had been and were being 
mac}e to deal wJ^th regJ^J3>l concerns, although public comment' described Englisl) 
le lev 1 s ion>*^^;g>e4usi V el>* Toronta oriented and as making, no sTgn'ificant contribution to 
regionar"'^5ltrw and exchange. The network devpted one C9mplete section of its submission 
to the CRTC to 'The Now of f^eglonal Information 'and Entertainment" (CBC 19''5b, pp 
20-51). <'icard's presentation to the Comm i_ss>eTT^ stressed the high degree of production 
decentralization (CBC 1974c, pp 6, OA, 42). During (.{uest ioning, at the hearing,. the ISV 
Assistant (iencral Manager responded to a question about regional flK>w with further 
detailed information about decentralized production. And the \ice President, Cor-'oratc 
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II (b) .-icjioKalisr Issues 



Affairs, added information aboutXlje regionar prpg 
1416-19). f . , ^ j!^ 

This defensu'^S^ance towards the public vtoulS^^at 
^of cooplicat ing the ta^i of identifying and 
» internal problem, and one ul\ich becaae ] 
teilsion between the Planning Group and 
^nter\ention filed b> the^regional produ 



ran e%<;Jaai 



ange system 



(CRTt 1974a, pp 



least seera to have had the effect 
solving real internal problens. One such 
ublic 'during the renewal process, was sev^ere 
certain reg>§£ially ^ba^<<d producers. The 
rs' association, which is independent of the 



"Toronto" association, contained the following observations: 

The attitude in Toronto seems ta be that all the talent that is. any good is^n 
Toronto. Such phrases as ''X)\e TDnsay/ Banks Show should originate from Toronto 
because all £he talent in the world domes? ti^rpugh Toronto" and "if they are so good 
why aren't they in Toronto" ofter/ meet regional producers (L* Association, p 

. y 

Producers in Vancouver, Edmon]fon, Saslcatoon, Winnipeg, Qftava, Montreal and 
other producing centres of thel CBC will tell Vou that it i^ not the isolated 
decision makers -in Toronto who knofv best what needs to be said from each region.,, 
(P 12) 

The coagulatiron of CBC raentajity ai}^ Toronto parochialisms * mean that few 
broadcast expressions from the ither regions of Canada are pl-aced in proper focus 
when It comes to our internationa/l sales process... . (pp 21-2) 

Because of the decisions in/Toronto, many stat;ions in * .the 'CBC system are 



finding that they are doing 
•programs. The air time has beei 
finances and resources are resti 



ess and less locally-axiented arid loca*l ly-produced 

taken away .just tha^ sirapfy as well, 

'icting. (pp 22-3) 



How can a decision be mad£ in Toronto that eveVy area- of Cina<ja jnust see a 
certain program? \ Ther^forq 



should exist and 



local and regional contexts 
programming, de^ision-s shojuld'oe allowed on that basis, (p 25) 

"'^ ' ^ . 1 / 

In the re^di|§^pi:x)dticerfi constantly are told that their prglgram's are not going 
to see national expb^iSrje beoause they do not meet certain standards and xet that 
sailie regional producer sfees/ a ^Tor^nto originated program that „ fails to meet the 
standards. CQnstan/ily we are told that regional producers lack the,, ability, 
ilqnt pools to produce good programs on ft continuing 



resources, machinery and 
basis; , (p 26) 

Constantly produce; 
question "Are we coi 
bureacracy? . . (pp J4 



are forced to » confront the CBC mentality with the 
licating through progr^unming or' are we housekeeping a 
»5) . ' 



The creative proytess j-s handcuffed by tthe charts, systems and procedures 
always with the just/fication that those systems are necessary sO that the creative 
process has a vehdrcle in which to ride. We do not quarrel with that but we do 
challenge that which is unjustif iable:^ The creative process is subject to 'the whims 
of the systenh, is subservient to the disciples of the system, and i^ in f^^t often 
a mere byproduct of the System. * (p 35) 



, ^ If nothing -else, 
within the ranks of tij 
a factor in this conne 
other ^issues, comment, 
and appropriateness. ' 
network and manageme 
background behind many 
so, in^^uggesting a la 
the bri^f hinted at 
Tele^vision, ..That condi 



e briei indicated the presence of a serious morale ptoblera 
regional producers. It cited lack of internal communication as 
tion XJ-*association, pp l5, 17/36). And it raised a host of 
ng ,on them with what I consider to be varying degrees of accuracy 
p seems to me that it. overstated the Toronto orientation of the 
t concern with , ."systems, ** and failed to reveal that in the 
of thp examples .given were tension^ a't the pi^ersojial level. Even 
k of attention to the work and aspirations of regional producers^ 
a fundamental condition of management decision making in English 
ion, whic^ explains^ so much ^bout the apparent lack of concern 
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for , matters 
^'distraction/; 



regiorrial flow and exchange, can* bfe described as. one - of. 



Inc riannin^s^r^ui; was ciearlv coisr.itted to the princ;ple£r" of the Broadcasting Act, 
* including -contr/oLit ing^o r(;^onal flovs and exchange. And there *<a5 acute awareness of 
Regional feeKn^s about Toronto programing. In 1972 orne of the prograia ciy-ectors 
•commented as/follows: . 

' V . * e • 

Thenhyis in fact a Vnry wide representation of production talents across .this 
' countr> on\kP Retvsork,^and there is awarene^ now that not all the talent in this 
country IS in TOK^nto but it is alsp in Regina and -in Haliax and in hLinnipeg, in 
Edmonton, in \ ancouvtrr-;— ui^London and elsewhere. (CBC 19725"/ p 10) - 

i>ome e\id<ince of concern with regi^onal matters can be seen in the fact that much of 
the Canadian programming prqcured by the planning Grou{5^had'a regional focus. In the 
Winter 19^5/74 schedule, the procurements from uNPS were ADIEU ALOUETTE (about 
contemporarv Quebec) and WXST (about Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba). Other 
procured programming about the regions of Canada included the AUDUBON WILDLIFE THEATRE 
scries and the TO THE hILD COUNTklf specials. Futher evidence of management concern, with 
regional reflect i6n would seem to be fourld in the decision to proceed with the complex 
4iOUSL uf PRU/l. project, though it is an interesting comment on the complexities of 
dealing 'with regional , tension that the fact that this project to promote regional 
dnderstandin^ was being coordinated from Toronto was highly resented by some producers 
at some CBC locations. . > 

To the extent that English Television c*ontributions to regional flow were judged to 
„be •* inadequate, this appeared to result From a lack of attention and "a lack of resources 
xidequate tu meet requirements and expectations. Th.e CBC was over-committed and the 
re-sulting attention to resource stretching;* or the managejpent of constraints, had *the 
effect of dibtracting attention from other matters, among them internal communication, 
i^ra IV building, and actual program service content. The Planning. Group relied heavily 
on Its systems and mechanisms, particularly the Planning System, to ''take care of* 
regional flow. But the problem of dealing with regional ^tensions was c«inplex» and 
rpquired much more attention tKan the \group, faced^with a range o/ other important 
'problems, seemed able to devote to it. ^ ♦ 



Coverage and facilities 



Coverage 



Coverage planning and budgeting were Head Office functions,'' and were not an area of 
Planping Group responsibility. The coverage requirements have been noted in this study 
jjrincipally as a factor affecting the overall financial position of the Corporation. At 
the public hearing CRTC Chairman Juneau used figures on the number of people served per 
transmitter to "complete" Picard's 
requirements (CRTC 1974a^ ppJ466-8). 

Section 6^(b) , pages 51-56, provided an outline/of the CBC's geographic coverage 
requirements,, and F i*gure *b-4'', page 55, compared tW basic coverage pcaraineters with those 
of the United States, the^UniJed Kingdom, a\id<Japan. .The English Television "program 
distribution and coverage system was described/ in section 7(b), pages 76-78. The 
proportion of total CBC operating expense dr\doted to netwo*rk distribution and station 
transmission was given m Mgure 7-10, page 831 The Cabinet decision to proceed with 
the Accelerated Coverage Plan was noted in sec/tion 10(d), pages lfH-125. 



dvid tableau" of , the CBC^s coverage 



and station 



In 1975/74 the operat ing cosxs of network distribution and station transmission 
totalled $44,072,^75, just over 14% jn the total Corporation operati/ig expense ^(CBC 

separat.e 



1974b, p 59). Although in repofting capital expenditures the 



CBC did not 
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l''4 IT'l^ 'K.y.^yjulls". Issues' > ^ 

* coverage from produltion fdciJit/ expentfitures , thj;5ughout the case study period an 

extremely rngh proportion ox the total v*ent into two ajx>as: coverage, and* the Montreal 
and \3ncou\er consolidation projects which will be discussed in the next subsection. 
The ACt specifier that co\erage •'should be eictended to all parts of Canada, as public 
funds become a\ailuble" (Act, s S.q.iij^ The first int;ervent ion appearance at the 
. hearing was bv the M^isters kespojisible for Comraun; cat ions in the Maritime Provinces 
(CkTC 19^4a, pp 2Tf)-5l5), and a review of that presentation indicates that coverage wa% 
theij: •5>rir.ar> concern. That concern was the subject of a specific recommendation in the 
CRTC decision: it * instructed the Corporation to J'proceed with ' the necessary 
negotiations'* to "acquire and operate the facilities of CHSJ^* in Saint John and its 
r<^broadcastlng stations" (CRTC 1974b, p 69)^ The CBC was surprised bv • so specific a 
^ . suggestion, it had not yet determined that acquisition of the CHSJ ficifities was the 
most appropriatfc approach and in the event that it was the Carpwation saw the 
CkrC direc^fxe^as weakening its bargaining position, . i 

^. * " But such di fferences, were over techniVie and' timing: extension of services "Vo all 

I arts of Canada'* was a priority common to people Tn areas not yet served, their elected 
'representatives, the CRTC, and the CBC at the Corporate level. The proportion of the 
* orporat ion ' > capital devoted to coverage was not called into ' quest ion . The importance 
of extension of service was recognized by English Television but, because coverage wa.s^^ 
Lorporatt i^e^ponsibf 1 1 ty anU program production a divisional one, and because so ijiuch 
was being allocated to coverage and the Montreal consolidation project, the Planning 
(jroup had developed a scenario in which CBC English Television would come to have the 
uKJst -extensue, complex, and complete distribution system in the world, but iiPs programs 
tQ, transmit jover it. The CRTC decision argued that "it is futile and', simplistic to 
oppose ^transmission and programming," but also noted: "The hard fact is that in Canada 
it IS not possible to concentrate on software only." (CRTC 1974b, p 72) 



Production Facilities 

tnglii^h Television involvement m planning and budgeting for i^roduction facilities, 
^however, wviS more direct, although the Planning Group worked within the limits of a 
capital budget set at the Corporate level. An indication of the condition of ESI) * 
production facilities was provided in the discussion of CBC efficiency in— section 11(b) 
\t the public hearing, *the President noted that in the 1962-1972 period there was a S52 
million "ob>olescence gap" m the replacement pf existing capital equipment (CRTC 1974a, 
pp 94-5J. The English Television submission noted establishment of new stations in 
Saskatoon, Chariot tetown, Sydney, Goose Bay, and Labrador City, acquisition of it$ 
Windsor affiliate, and plans for a Calgary station (CBC 1973b, pp 22-5). The CRTC 
decision noted "the obvious need" for the CBC to have program production centers in the 
provincial capitals of British Columbia and New Brunswick (CRTC 1974b, p 69). 

• rhrpughout the period, service to Southern Saskatchewan was provided from a 
combination of product ix)n office and film facilities located in the capital, Regina, and 
studio] facilities in a small, acquired station in Moose J(^w, 45 jniles away. The 
arrangement had originated in 1969 as a "temporary" expedie^nt but, although there were 
plans for nevs facilities m Regina, no date h^d been set for the start of/ consolidation. 
M> report on the operation of the local FYI Current Affairs unit, activity 11 in sec|^ion 
8(c), pages 162-163, contained these comments: . \ 

It's impossible to* put down ^on paper the extent to which I sensed that the 
insanity ^of the facilities arrangements j^n^ Regina /Moose Jaw affects the morale and 
energy of the FYI unit.... • 

An incredible amount of everyone's time is taken up witfi attempting to cope 
with "'-the logistics 'problems imposed by the split location situation. Provincial 
pol-^ti^ians won't drive to Moose Jaw, so somehow they have to be covered in Regina. 
To lay/^on a crew in Regina depletes the studio crOw so that nothing can be done In 
the studio while the crew is in Regina. The deadline for filmed news storfes. 
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allov>ing for processing and\travel, is iust after noon. And what comes out is 
blacK' and white. Inserts lA the .^Joose Jaw studio are difficult because the studio 
control robf. is ^i^o the station naster and has to be free for station breaks 

fcVeryor.e was quite friendly to rao, but in a friendly way they've all 
f inevitably become extremely CN-nical. No small wonder. 

The CEC's prooleins with existing production facilities weren't confined to 
**Regina/Moose Jaw.", On a larger scale, French TelevisioR had faced similar probtess -i^^ 
Montreal^, but a major consolidation project, -on a new site acquired for the purpose in 
1964, eased the problems considerably. In discussing studio projects in its 1973-1.9V4 
AN.*sUAL RfcPORT, the CBC reported: 

In Montreal the main activity was connected with the completion of Maison de 
Radio-Canada which now houses some 3,000 employees and is the production centre for 
the French radio and television networks, the CBC's local English and French 
stations. Radio Canada International, the CBC .Northern Service and the Armed Forces 
Service. The new building was officially opeaed by the Prime' Minister on .December 
5, 19^5. It IS one of the world's largest and most modern radio and television 
centres and the only one of it^s kind in North America. (CBC 1974b, p 93) 

tven St?, the Montreal coi^sol idation project resulted in a less than ideal solution.' 

In December 1975, BROADCASTER reported on the problems: , 

V . / 

.Most of the problems now affecting La Maison de Radio-Canada were, at least in* 
hindsight, predictabFe. 

-, First, although the original plans contained provisi'on for expansion, 
squabbles with the governments of the* day, from the early 60* s until actual 
building construction began in 1967, limited La Maison . to being a consolidation 
project gathering in facilities formerly scattered across Montreal on 22 buildings. 
As a result, even before it was finished. La Maison was too sma^l. ' 

.Sow, two years after its official opening and four years after the, ^i^st 
handful of occupants moved ih, more than 1,400 occupy office ^ace intended for 980 
in the 25-storey office tower. Not long ago, more than 50 staffers were moved out 
into nearbv offices over a tire store. 

- < ' ' • ^ 

Studio consol uJatlon is -yet to be atcomplished. 

Two television studios are unfinished. Their uppeV halvds were both 
_^ false-floored at ground level and given over , to office space, while the loWer half 
of one shefl was turned into a carpdntry shop and ^the other became a storage area. 

A radio auditorium studio is also in -the shell stage. Lopse filled with 
, earth, its would-be roof serves as the floor of * an putside patio on the soutji side 
of the building. ^ ^ . ^ * ' 

The studios were the victims of an austerity program introduced in the midst 

of construction due to soaring construction costs and inflation. In all, $16 

million worth cJf facilities were chopped in order to keep the total cost to 

apprpximately $75 million set by the Treasury Board in 1964. The government would 

not budge and the CBC had no choice^ but to cut corners. (Gtiilfoyle, p 16) 
•I 

In Vancouver, television production was housed in a number of locations surrpunding 
studios which were*, in fact, converted automobile showroom and garage space. Ceiling 
height m the larger of the two studios, used 'for programs such as TOE'IRISH ROVERS and 
IT'S A MUSICAL WORLD, was 11 feet, fn September 1970, the Treasury Board authorized the 
CBC to proceed with a co^isol idation project at an estimated cost of $22 million. As thc^ 
project neared completion in December 19?5>^0ADCASTER reported: 

.^ntil now, the corporation ' s Vancouver operation^originated from six 



Jf 



inadequate morale-busting, locations television production frdra an armpit of an 
. ancient building on Georgia St,, the radio side ffbra a slum within the Hot>3l 
Vancouver. (hdv>ards, p 18) ' ^ 

A Vancouver TV'" Sports • \nnouncer/Producer v%as more explicit: 

To give 'you an example, the newsroom which is located between the second and 
third ^floors, roust only be between 75 and 100 feet in total length. On any given 
afternoon, there could be as many as 25 people worMng in there. You go out of the 



newsroom^ through the filro editing area, vvhich is like^ a dungeon, into the boiler 
room and you* have to v>alk under all the furnace ducts to get to the studio, (Ed's 
note: I did it and there's only three feet, from floor to furnace pipes.) It's just 
unreal*. I've taken^ couple of people up there :t^ watch me do a, show and they 
couldn't believe it. You may have noticed the teletype ipachines are in the furnace 
room. I'm sure that it'll be the one thing that people will recall twenty years - 
from now. The trip through the furnace room. Some don't want to - leave the old 
place hut I think they'll soon forget it in the new surrounding^. ^ 

' This building will oring everyone together at" long last and we'*ll"be able to * 
meet and get to know each other, I'd always been le^ry about inviting people back 
^ to the old studio for interviews because the poor impression it gave some of the 
bigger "^namcs in sport wa^ quite evident. Now we h'ave no hesitation about telling' 
people to^ njeet us here. (CBC 1975c, p 4) ' , ^ 

The new Vancouver facilities include six television studios and improved production 
capacity significantly. They also seem to have improved morale, BROADCASTER quoted 
Regional Director Bob McCall as saying, "It's almost magical what the new build^ing has 
done for our people" (Edwards, p 20). 

lor English Television during the case study period, the Vancouver consolidation 
project represented the only approved major project which would produce a future 
increase in network program production capacity. The external pressures on the 
Corporation were for the establishment of add4.tional local and regional production 
'facilities. The CBC submission noted the various local and regional programming dema'nds ^ 
on English television (CBC 1973b, pp 18-9). The CRTC deci^ijyi noted 'the competing^'' 
demands for ca|>itdl, "^and argued that both coverafge and production facilities are 
important : > ' ' 

• The question is not one of priorities between needed extensions of service on 
, the one hand and important building and consolidation plans on" the*"other. - 
lacilities are the tools o.f programming . Prograifis are the reason for extension of 
service. All are linked together, and the CBC must be able to fo forward on jnany 
different fronts concurrently. If the CBC is to grow, improve and expand it will 
require the /leeded support for purchase of buildings, towers and equipment. (CRTC 
l'974b,' p 68) • ' i 

But the decision also expressed concern , about the geographic distribution of 
production facility spending: 

n 

\ 

However/ the Commission's worry is that building programs in m^joT centres 
♦ could in themselves distract the CBC from dealing with and solving other problems. 
This must not happen. Priorities must be established which take into account 
responsibilities th^t have long demanded attention. (CRTC 1974b, 'pj68) % 

Although the Comm'ission wasn't explicit about what Lt considered to -be "building 
programs , m major centres," no doubt the consolidations already undertaken in Montreal 
and Vancouver were in mind. And, reading between the lines, it is possible that the* 
prospect of a consolidation project in Toronto was the source of at least part of the 
Commission'' s "worry." 
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, Toronto Consolidation ^ ^' 

A histor> uf the various contem^;latpd Toronto consolidation projects could forra a 
case study in itc>clf. It- was a complex issue over \%hich there were marked difrerences 
of o'pi/non, and in which a l«rge number of factors v.*ere involved. An eax^ly indication 

J _ of the Toroni^o problem can be found* in the Fowler Comraission Report, which was issued iR 

' 1957 5 years after the start of television s'ervice, and 17 years before the end of 

the case study period. In 1957 the Royal Consnis^ion reported 'as follows: 

For the#ruture television facilities of the CBC, we have been forced to th'e- 
conclusion that it will be .necessary t^provid'e large capital suras over the next 
five or SIX years, -for the construction of efficient television production 
facilities in the two raain production centres, Toronto and Montreal, in order to 
save money "^n operations and capitai costs later.... The /act is that present 
facilities in Toronto and Montreal are , inadequate and irfefficient to do the scale, 
of job now being attemptecf. he will -see that, in response to public derhand, the 
scaU- of television operations is likely to grow substantial 1 ly rin several ways, 
ilourr^ of operation and extent of geographical coverage are almost c'ertain to 
increase.' There is a strong pressure for greater production of Canadian television 
< programmes and the increased G^e of Canadian talpnt. 



Those expansions of^ televisioii service will ^crease the load on the two main 
production centres in Toronto and Montreal.... To try to add necessary new studios 
and equipment to the present , patch^/ork of production facilities in Ikironto and ' 
.Molitreal u^3uld probably be .physically impossible and certainly would compound , the 
^^existing confusion. We think all that we can do is take a deep breath and plunge 
into the creation of television prod^i^tion centres, in or near bothi cities, to 
replace the present complicated facilities and provide reasona^e room for 
efficTent future growth. . (Fowler 1957,* p 173) 

Eight years later the Fowler Committee reported: * 

■ ' ■ : <, 

]\e were asked- to oxam^ne and comment on *the plans for consolidation ' * 

of CBC broadcasting facilities, particularly in the two main national network 
centres of Toronto aij^ Montreal. These plans^have now been in preparation for some 
. * years, and m both centres there is ample visual evidence that the scattered 
operation, ^the degree .of ovet-crOwdmg , and the obsolete or obsolescent stat-e of 
the t'echnical plant combine to impose costly inefficiencies which urgently need to 
be remedied . , , . ' ' ' • " 

- ' * . ■ , \^ ■ ■ ' ' > ■ ^ _ ; ■ • 

The Committee reviewed the MoJ^treal consol,idation plans, questioned - "the generous 
scafc on which the plans have been drawiv," concluded that the architectural form of the. 
proposed facility was inappropriate, and recommended "tlfat the present CBC plan for 
consolidation m Montreal should be discarded". (Fowler 1965, pp 200-10): 



We must emphasi 
A reduction /in the 



iie here thaf an entirely *;/ew design will hav^ to be uijdertaken. 
^^■.j, X wuw^ u-ivii 'XII ui>w planned nu^*6r of 'television studios, rehearsal halls, ^and 
» ^.tj offices cannot-* be satisfact^/l'ily effected lopping off a piece here, and a piece 
^ ' fi there frdnr a compl(;ted des.ig/j.J^^rived ftpm different, and in ^^*bur view excessive, 

r.equircmojits. An entirely f^i^'c^sh start Is ng'cessary. (Fowler 1965, -p 208) | 

However, as noted m the' pr^^pediRg subsection, by the'*«end of the case study period 
work 'on a jiew consolidated ^J['acili,ty ^ in Montreal, Maison de kadio-Canada, hacj be^ 
completed, Ihe design was subs'iJ/iWially. the same as that which th^ Fowlei* Committee ha^ 
reviewed; as noted above , 'produLTtioji capacity was adjusted doVNfnward in* the midst of 
'construct ion\ du^ to soaring c<;//i</>t ruction costs and inflation. . 

7 ' ^ / 7 ' • . . * - ' 

With rc/spect to loronto, the Committee urged* reconsideration of the projiosed site: 
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The Cec ow-ns a' 35-aci;e S'ite in .Don^ MHls, whidh intended for its Rew 

consolidated operation, and -the 'choice of ihisl location has bben a Matter of 
controversy in v recent yj^ars. It is ^coatended 4^ some elements within the 
Corporation thdt, in adopting the extensive lavout proposed at Uon Mills', th^ CBG 
uill sa(?rifjce the great advantages o^ a douTitown locale for its creative .people* 
This IS not just\a matter of^mere convenience ^^ut a source of real{ concern that .the 
relative isolation of Don Mills will tend t*o destroy'necessary ^cc^ntinuing c?o^tacts; 
.i-etweeo thpse involved in. television production §nd their natu^ associated, in the 

; «iruitural milieu of the urb^n centre^' Th^ same^objection is i^ised by the. titx 
.planners, who deplore the removal of-a vital cnitural acn^ty. froj^ the cent-jre.-pf 
the^city to the suburbs. ^Just as the Montreal pivit auijpl^ties want the CBC . to 
contribute to the revital izafion of an old part of t^ie city,^t held -thai? the 

' CBC' and its creative people play'and should continue to play, a large^ ^art in 
building a strong cultuml life, in downtown Toronto. (Fowler 1965, pp 208^^ ^ 

The Conunixtee foujid than "the conditions in Toronto and Montreal are not equally. 



bad": 

In Toronto, ^a) though the main site remains badly over-crowded, some 
rationalization' has reduced the number of separrate locat?ions to the point whei*e 
. 'perhaps the worst immediafte problem is the widespread. scattering of" administrative 
'and other office func^tions^. . . (Fowler 1965, p 197) . ' 

The dispersal of facilities is' a less acute problem, although the main 
location 'on Jarvis Street is badly over-crowded. Nevertheless a substantial degree 
of consolidation has already been accomplished, and there are opportunities for a 
careful re-examination of future requirements, (p 208) 

Although the Committee found not only the Montreal but also the Toronto plans "too 
extj-avagant and inflexible it did agree with Toronto consolidation in principle. It 
commented* • » 

^ ' ^ — . : • J 

The older facilities on Jarvis, Street nejed to be replaced quickly. The 
television building is badly overcrowded, "the television studios are pQorw 
equipped/ and the radid building needs to be entirely renewed. The possibility or 
finding' a suitable new dowTitowrn location frpe for development is limited, but has 
not yet been exhaustively explored. Anernatively, a full " examination should^ be 
made, of the potential of the existing. Jarvis Street ^nd other locations, 
supplemented by whatever adjacent space could ^e acquired. ^ ^ ^ 

We must Emphasize that our anlaysis clearlyicOnfirms the^ need for imraa^atij 
relief, both in Montreal 'and Toronto\. . ^^^^^a jjj f^t^ * ^ 

*; Subsequejitly, planning for the Don Niflls site waP^andonnl^ and a new downtown 
sit'e, in the vicinity of where the 1805 foot CN Tower now stands, was acquired. But 
public evidence of new planning does not show up until the 1973/74 ANNUAL REPORT: 
• * . - ' . 

, Plannirtg is proceeding for the construction of a' Broadcasting Centre in 

Toronto which will consolidate in one location the present widely dispersed 
operations in thai) city. The requirements have been determine%^ and the 
architectural, structural, mechaiYical and electrical consultants are now developing 
the design of the complex, in conjunction with CBC staff specialists. (CBC 1974b, 
p 94) ^ . * , , 

A year la^er, the 1974/75 ANNUAL REPORT noted that planning was complete but that^ 
the project was at a standstill: 

' Piaitning is proceec(j)ng for the Construction of a broadcasting centre in 

Toronto, to consolidate the CBC^s \iidfly scattered premises there, fhe conceptual 
design development and cost estimates have been completed by consultants, working 
.in conjuction with CBC staf/ specialists, and government approval is awaited before 
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going further >iith tne project. (CBC 1975b, p 47) * • ^ 

The 19^7 Fov,ler analysis was accurate. There ha<* been increases in hours of 
service," m ejt\ent of co\erage, and in Canadian proiiuction voluce. So was its analysis 
of the consequences of not repl<ic:ng the "inadequate and inefficient*' existing 
facilities,. *To try to add necessary nev* s^tudio^ aiKl^equipaent to ,the present patchwjt); 
of production facilities ini'Toronto and Montreal would be physically inpossible', and 
certainly would^ conpound the exi,sting confusion" (Fowler i9S7> p 173)^ *. _ 

At the 1974 hearing,, the President ij^cluded' m his presentation visuals a nap of 
the Toronto facilities showing 12 scattered na^or locations, and he tenaed the Toronto 
plant **a slun*' (CBC 1974c, vp 49, CRTC i974a, 'p 95). Jhe interv'ention filed by^ the 
Toronto Producers aad Directors argued for new Toronto facilities: , 

He know of the ^e£5anas~iiaae* on the XJEp^s budget for progran distrlbutioh 
-trt^p??;eTit ■ ^ He kr c k trf' tfre ^dc taemi^ :fo^ t^-Tepe >ral of production p^laT>t-s in 



oth^ CBC points gitross the country, . sozae of vhioh also desperately require repair 
replacement . | But we want to* stress the urgent need for the upgrading of the 
production' rfesoui^zes m ToronvO. Because of the antiquated equipnent in Toronto, 
the quality of the progr^iaoing produce is jeopardized. Consolidated program 
facilities are essential if we are to continue doing our lob properly. 

Ke recognise that the cost is not saall. We ^ust stress^ that the staies for 
taniHS STe high." Wii Luib>i hav e rn e resources to p"rodii<!^ . qualTty" pro^rarrT^i ng t>f a 
:hnical standard to compete with any in the world- , {ATPJ3T 1974a, p iO) 
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The "Additional Statement" by S9i3e sasmbers of the Toronto Assoc iatioit 
had spoken of "the critical equipment c!risis" Snd of l^ieing '*told by management .thai all 
we can expect is a *bandaid* operation until, the 1980 's*' (ATRDT 1974b^pnt 22).' At. the 
hearing one of the CBC's most respected producers, hformaTX-^Campbeir, -described his 
Working conditions* the following is an abridged- yersion of tiis ini tial.' comments : 
* t > * . * ' . 

. If I am doing, say^ a musical coaefiy, or an opera^ or wiiatever, which" has a» 
Russian atmqsphere,' iJ am in my office^ which is at Bay and College Stijeets irt. 
Toronto. If I wish to use the resources of a reference library* which as you krtow 
m any university is genera-lly .contiguous tp where you. are, I have to w^lk to a 
place known affectionately as *'Mac 's MilJf" pn Chyrch Street; quite a few^, blocks 
away. - * 

If I want to then get the recording of the work Pm doing, of Rimski Korsakoy^ 
I t-hen have to go to the Radio Building. If I require the score of ^ Rimski: 
korsakov , I then have to go to a bui-lding at 90 Sumach Street, which is a couple bf 
miles away. - ^ • ^ ^ 

If I want to rehearse?, I can reh6arse*in that same building on a concrete 

floor, or 'I can, if I am working with dancers who don't like dancing on concrete 

floors, .go to some rented facility somewhere in the city. 

• . * 

If I* want to see film that^s going to be uSed as Russian baclcground, I have 
to go down 'to Front Street. 

' . ' ^^ 

When I did the opera Hansel and'Gretel, .the or-chestra ^!ras a mile and a half 
away in the top floor of. Eaton's store. . ' 

Once you're shooting in Studio 7, you have to t^ll your dancers, 'Tiease, 
dStKt dance quite 4s vigorously, bedaus^ if you do, if you, go up in a^lift, we will 
se'e^ the ceiling." 

o 

We have marvellous maintenance men who are just taxed beyond -belief with old 
"band-aid'* equipment. We have cameras now in the studio which hav^ come from the 
remote units they use for outdoor games. And if you hear a whirring noi-se, you are 
hearing the fans that blow thorn to keep thera.co^51. *If you hear*a- speech ^like ''f 
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Lo\c >ou, liortense/' and you hear a *'vhizzzzzzzzzzzzzz'l ... {isugnter) ycu do not 

{nave electrical interference, it the fan blowing. But apart fros that 

(laughter) .... .ther^ is not a facility p^biea. (Lau^ter) {^plause) (SasCd pn 
CklC 19*'4a, pp 1024-7) - . . * • ^ 

.The discussion concluded wi.th the following ^exchange bejc^^een Cacpbell . and CRTC 
ComissioneY Gordon hu^h^s: , . a 

'^IIn. LPiAPBhll: i wonder if i sight^iUst add ^to that a serious note, *Mr. 
ikigh^s. I.t|jii>k we are .all, and hav^ been for aany, aany years, looking forward to 
soie fom of -c^solidation. * The exact. fo/Q of- it, doesn't -concern us. Mliai does 
co^c^rn ub is that it be a consolidation of. the ainds, that is, a consolidation of 
3ttftude:|* 'and feelings that we all together^; and then of the physical ^ 
l ' rdqbirenents. ro j^a^e this ^possiMe ^o that kc are ibie to be together at the DOisent 
^ inccptYc;; ^ir ^<ia5>f, that, vr Iters actor-s, dancers^ prodticers ai^d ti>p brass 
are, a«l]" * throwx^ _into 'thtr olx together, so/jchat we are able to realize that ail 
— Ti5ve prot!"2S5 a,TT "teced i a f"e 5 > •get to wrk on thti soliitiuij. ^ ■ 



~^ Ti^ve protlsss arin" iraceuiafel > •get 

^ • I^XuLS One can understand that. It makes vjst 'tr^ehdous s^n'se, vou 
Kr.ov, ':,t*s ' ^ lisp le you Vonde^ wh^v you harve"^ to talk abauX it. (CRTC i9"4a, p 

. Kh> did* thc^v ha.e to talk abouti-itf^ YCny had 17 yearS^^ssed wath Only patchwork 
changes .to -hat the Fonler Co/Knission had found to be '^inadequate and ine^ff icient'! 
•fprcvxUies? . \' ' . . •* / . • '\ ^ 

y / ♦ ' , . ' . ' • • ■ 

T'ne absolut<^ cost was ^ iaajor factor. Ift i957, the Royal CoiSi&issiQn had, estmated 

the total projected cost as "ux the ^rder of $50 inlllion" (F^^wler* 1957, p^lOSy. By the 

tiiae that plans went to^ Cabinet in 1975, the estizaate was *'iif the neig/iboojrhood of $120 

-niillion" (Kirby 1975a) r n\ / \' . ' . 

^ ' ' ^ ' 

Requ^reoents for improved production facilities at other locat^ions were another set 
of factors. The- Fowler Coruai ssxoii"liad found the _^k)ntreaI .problems more serious than 
those m Toronto. The Vancou\er tonditions had indeed ^^een **iDorale-busting," as I found 
while working there in 19?1. R^spojls^^ to —the demands for new local and regional 
faciiities#*t Saskatoon, Chariottetowii, Sydney^ Goose .Bay^, labrator Cir>L, Windsor, and 
Calgary had been understandable. The requireaent to improve the Regina/Moose Jaw 
drrangement remained obvious. And there were tj\e pressures for 'facilities in Victoria 
and Saint John. • / 

' * - ' ' ' *■ , . 

. And, without opposing production and transmission or aigu^ng attout xhe appropriate 
balance be^weoi^ them, coverage extension was taking ^ large prpportion of the available 
capital. * V ; ' ^ ^ » ' ' 

• . ' ' ' 

Practical consideration^ *had a/ significant impact. Construction in Montreal had 

not been undertaken until" the , demands on , the construction trades^ represented by the. 
heavy building ji^riQd Expo '67 had passed. The development and abandonment of th^ 
Don Mills' pj^n's had beeft a 4ellaying factor. The gradual conversion of' Toronto studios 
for color television production had reduced the equipment obsoLescence. probbem^ 
slighyy. A "aini'' o6i)Soi id^tion" pf offices into a smaller number of larger rented 
facilities diriiig' the first iKilf of the case study period had eased some pMjblems 
(though it left many unchange,d and created some, new ones). Both . the planning and 
capital equipment requirements of the JOl/rtpi^cs Radio ^nd Television Organisation w^jre so 
extensive that it had been necessary to * 'integrate . ORTQ planning with o'tfier .major 
projects, and ORTO faced* a fixed deadline for coverage of the 1976 Summer' Olympics in/ 
Montreal. And, as. the pattern o^; ir^vestment in' the major consolidat;lon projects -in 
Montreal and Vancouver reveals/ the CEC .was sequencing or '"phasing" these major 
undertakings (CBC 1973d, p 43; CBC, 1975b, p 63) . ' . , ' 

^ere was also pressure on the CBC' to contracjt out higher proportions of its 
^production load. The 196 J Fowler report had' been" critical of the ''make or buy" 
decisions made by ^the CBC (Fowler 1965,/pP J^2^7'J . The 1974, CRTC decision reviewed th(* 



srguu^nts for mcr-c-iised use of outside production, resources, and concluded 



Tn^re iS no ioubt that start l:rg prograr:. :r.rfO; at ,tcns often appear froc sr^il, 
i*ran groups out>:d<^ t.-je ine\ itable coni>tra:nt? of larger establishments. Moreover, 
as the president point c-d out, there are rian;. kinds of ^c^i ier- scale progrars and 
services that a large plant is just rot designed to handle economically. 

It is, m the ^pmioa of, tne Loznission, important that there be a 
r^ss^sssent' of tne balance betv*eeri pro.idmg ser^ic^s and caking programs i^ithin 
the Corpora'tion and buying outS'ide and that this^ reassessnent should be 

reflected in budget allocations. fCRTC 19''4b, p 59) 

Also bcaruig on the situation was skept icisc -m sose quarters about the relevance 
t?f*— 1 arge , rwsoli ctrl - f:trt wo pr odu c 1 1 o n <;;en t r e s to the ^veetis^ -of t he f ut^ r€ . Th^ 
fo^lltr CoESittee, for instance, expressed one of its "grave resen^at ions'' as follows. 

he believe t^at tne future o£ television is d\7iaaic-and so unpredictable that, 
as a rtatter of policy, capital expenditures should be restricted to the necessary 
Dini&ui:; f^r tne maintenance of sodem production processes, recognizing that soce 
conscious loss of lEsaediate ef/iciency is a sniall price to pay for the resultant 
^flexix^ili-ty of decision thai this posture would afford ir^ the years "to cone. 
/ (¥o%^i^r 196S, p 207) 

' * ' i , 0 ' ' ^ 

Une argument* was that the, contifiumg developrient of reliable portable equijKaent 
would lead -.to a shift from studio ^work to production Vin the real world.'* This 
potential trend was cef tadnly a factor to be considered in 'facilities design, but the 
pjobabie impact on studio and, especially, post-production facility requirements was not 
such as to const itut-e .an argument against a consolJulation artd upgrading of Toronto 
facilities. Some unanticipated consequences of major consolidations carried out by the 
BBC and SHK ^ere also cause for careful scrutiny of the Toronto consolidation plans. A 
review of the feBC situation, for instance, tended to support a downtown site for 
facilities, r But, again., the BBC 'and XHK experiences constituted cause for careful 
planning rather than ah argument against consolidation itself. 

• ' * # 

A final factor entering the decision making process was the requirement that the 
CBC, in ^accordance with ^ the prpvisions of Section 41 of the Broadcasting Act, obtain 
prior Cabinet approval fo.r aay facilitias project in which expenditures exceeded 
$250,000. • The 1975/' estimate . of t^he cost 'c^f Toronto consolidation, $lio,000,OT)0, 
exceeded that limit by 480 times. By the end of 1975, although planning for 
consolidation of the Toronto facilities was complete. Cabinet approval of the plan*had 
not been given and seemed, unlikely for some years. The Government had launched a series 
of inflation fighting measures, not the least significant of which was a major reduction 
in federal spending. Thus, with Toronto consolidation postponed indefinitely, planning 
-within 'ESD focused once again on options in the intermediate future on *plans for 
vari^ous types of further "mini-consolidation" to provide sdme easement as an alternative 
to any comprehensive consolidation. * ✓ * 

At this poinX it is appropriate to review and add slightly to the participant 
observer background provided, by Chapter 8. I was born and raised in Ontario. I have 
worked in Toronto, both for private industry and the CBC. On tfie other hand, I have 
also worked, for the CBC in Ottawa and Vancouver, have travelled extensively across the 
country on my own, for IBtM, and for the CBC, and have €pent some years outside of 
Canada. In addition, during the 1972-1974, fieldworjc period in Toronto, my own work 
routinely took me to seven CBO Toronto 'locations »- on foot,fby subway, in C3C "shuttle" 
vehicles,, in my owti car, and by. taxi. Special projects required a review facilities 
at other locations. Because many of ray personal* frieiids were CBC producers and 
directors, I had an opp<7Ttunity to spend a great* deal of my own time "hanging around" 
CBC st^udios,. control rooms, and film and video-tape editing facilities*. It seems 
necessary'^ to point all this out because I wish to extend this analysis of the delay in 
Toronto 'Consolidation beyond the list of factors given here thus far. » 



'^ff^i, .".t. .i-^j-r:: ^i. t;w f-c:.r? ccr.sidt-rcJ ab'^v^ , I fir.c it difficult 
iel-.. ;r.- ^^.Toce^uir.j, u it^.' ' orcnto consol i-ia: iO'-. . but I ha\t not had 

/J'.j.>.j"" -:r^'in5 processes of tne OaD:ret» the * Trcasjr/ Bcara, the CS-C 
rt.::rs, cr se'^r'or Ccrrordtc Danjgercnt, and ^o, because aec:sions on n-G'or* 



.t- ar<. hjU'. at V-at level, i c^r bjjt srvcjlate on tne rcle;ar.cc of other factors 



tii^t trrw aei^.. i\ jncer :a*s*r.g Toronts. s;or.boi:^a:*on nas related at 
, fa.^t tr.^t it 'nd- to tJ>e rias;e in Tcrerto. 



. r.erej ; ^;l;d evidence to surrort tnis ccr.tention. On the other hand, it is 
. •.uit rciit.v tnat .^n^it the CBC rt5clf avscribed as "the fesur^ence of regional 

jl^r.«>-' 0>* I^'Sd, ^ IS} was i^oL a' factor . 




i^S" tr.c rc'^l-.r Lo,':3:;.s>-on argued t'oat it di'd* not , think the efficient 
.'tw t>*v 'orcrtv^ ^r.j Xo^treai faw:llt-e^ proble.T vas i^routrctiori decentralisation 
, ir,..;.c t ' . trwi^tion fajilitie- :n orher places" .Fonler 19S*, p 1*3 

. .1 '-^f ♦-T'^H^ rt^c' s '*^r^'. ^ reser^a^-QrjS-'' avo^it 'consol-i^ati^rr _ 
't«'zer<. -.o^ld : it-- J'eperiJer>*;e or. *iCr»treal ^rid.Toror.to for progran product i or. ,/ar.u 
trat ^r'-.'.e: ^.-c s »o-l;: De n^sde ot f.e .:rod^ct:on potential of other centra? f^r 
j^ntr.r^' ^u- iz r-vtwor'^ pro^rA'nr.r>^--' .ro*>*er i:)CS, p*CO"*. 

Tr.v -TJ'i- L 'nccrns ^nd re^er > cjt i^j^^ v^ere noted above, Ar.d regional resentze^Tit of 
Toronto'- role v>i:hin Inglish Television v,^s .exajcmcd extensively, ear Tier in th.s 
section, ror reasons whicn r>crc coDpiex and the subject of public debate, Montreal *s 
' role v*itr*n frencn Tele, i^icn was, not questioned nearly - as Duch. One si^gge^ted 
explanati^^ -^St thul Montreal had an accepted-role as the cultural centre of^ Frcns^Ji 
speaking ,anada, /out *'that the concept of principal cultuTal renixes v»as ir^luropriate 
for Lngii:>h speaking Canada. In infomal conver'sation^ senior CBC officiels described 
public attitudes towards Toronto as virXually unique m the world: the/ accepted 
concentrations of cultural activity in Pans, London, Rose, New Yoi4..^ and Holl>iood were 
noted and ^-ontrasted to the Canadian situation* • i 

it 15 at least 'poi>sible to argue a* long run causal relationship between the role of 
Toronto within Engiish Television and the cpncentrat^ion of English Canadianf culture 
activity in the' Toronto area. Without entering the debate about thd long /un 
appropriateness 0f the situation, it was nevertheless true that in the short run t/ere 
existed a ' talent concentration in the Toronto area. One indication of /that 
concentration cruorges,, from analysis of the geographic distribution of listings in the 
1975/74 C\NAi)IV. FRO! tSSIONAi * FI LM DIRECTORY. Taking th^ 525 Canadian dxryt tors, 
' assistant directors, c ine.'patbgraphers, anS editors listed together, Toronto accounted 
for 691 of the Canadian total, the province of Ontario, inclyding Toronto, accounted for 
791- ^J[CPLJ^ \l though the. Government's decentralization of culture policy and further 
decentrai i Cat ion of CBC production* would both sugg-est some geographic equa/1 1 nation in 
thp lonj run, it seemed to the CBC that the concentration oV available/ talent in 
Toronto^ though diminished, would at least continue to be significant thipoughout the 
forese^ble future. 



It IS impossible to say whether or "to what extent a reluctance to - aggravate 

regional tensions withm English spiking Canada may have been a factor in delaying 

Toronto consolidation. I suspect that at one or more levels, somewehere within the 

Corporate management / CBC Board / Treasury Board / Cabinet decision raaWing structure. 

It' was a consideration. . / 

, .--..-•../ 

^. The operating cost consequences of CBC facilities scattering in Toronto were 
analysed in detail in b9th Fowler reports and need not be revijewed here* It is 
'important, liowever, to retu;*n to Norman Campbell *5 comments a^d consider the creative 
consequences. Throughout t this chapter an attempt has been made to establish bases for 
concluding that two of English Television* s major problems w^ere morale and internal 
communicat lun . Although physical working conditions do not alone account for these 
problojns, I suggest that Campbell's vision of a ''consolidation of the minds" where 
"writerb, actors, dancers, producers and top brass are all thrown into^the mix together" 
would, go a long way towards solving these problems within English Television, 
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Creat:\it;. ir^ telc.ision Cfoc5> not steri-fror tne efforts of individuals .working m 
isolation- It IS a cooperative endeavour. In his initial rer^ris, Soman Caripbell 
referred tc the custo::iar>' central location of libraries withm universities. Also 
*itr,:r the ^ni;er5i:'. context, it is interesting to note the increasing irportance 
'ittached ta tr.e ruilding of "or.iversity centres'* centrally located sen. ice, 

rccreaticn, ind relaxation fa'cilities designed to bring faculty; staff, and students 
into * informal contact for the exchange of ideas. Tne inrertance of sirilar 
opportur: t ;es for informal exchanges and nutual stiroildtion v^ould seem to be great in 
a Cults^ral ir<titutior such as a broadcasting organization as m any university. 

It :r teres: ing to speculate that if the Toronto facilities are ever 

consrl' :a&t*:'j, t-^e greatest benefits r;ay be in .creativity rather than efficiency, 



i 

L'i.leo cc^s iderat ion of CBC tele\ision ser^. ice to Northern Canada is oatside the 
•' ;^.jiT.<.- :^ -tuJ/ . Frovision of ser\ice ;r the Nor-th v>as handled hy the CBC's 

•-rcc.ai r i^c^' :'i.:sior, although English Tele; is ion network service c^jr.stituted a 
' ig^ rrc'^crt-or of tre progra^j-.ing provided. Ser\ice to the North has beets the subject 
^f ...ite cr:*iC'jI ^tud) and it received a greal deal of attention at the 19^4 hearing. 
It rc-iin^ the 5ub;ect of intense debate. So far as this study is concerned, service to 
-'the North :^ rele\ant prir.ariiy in financial terns. 

Ire Caradiah dorestic satellite program was publicly justified heavily on the b^sis 
of the iT^act vshkh Anik v>ould haj^^^n Canada's North. One analysis found that there 
could be "nc2.,^oubt that the strongest ostensible selling factor for Anik was the 
"benefit? for the North and it3 pe&ple that v^ere to be the results of the prograiris"" 
(Arctic Inst, p 21). By 19"4, the satellite was in operation but the Norl\hern 
Broadcasting Plan being developed by the CBC in consultation with the CRTC and, federal 
go\ernrent departrents had not yet been approved or funded'. A prinary NBP function was 
pro\ision q/ appropriate local and regional services. In the absence of these services 
and in of the "service to the North" justification for 'Anik, conpiaints about CBC 

'Service fror Northerners v%ere not surprising. 

The lon^ run implication \^as that to even approach the level of service for v^hich 
an expectation had" been created ' m the North v.ould require ^ significant capital and 
operational (expenditures in the future. 

\n illustration of the short run consequences emerged at the 1974 hearing. Because 
of'thc complex way in v^hlch the three Anik channels rented by the CBC were being used 
both for Lnglish and Yrench network distribution and for English and 4:;:ench newsi film 
transmission betv%een CBC production centres, tuo hours of program service per day to 
many communities in the North consisted of programs seen earrienr that day^. The 
President reported that the CBC uas undertaking to rent a fourth ^inik channel to 
eliminate one Of the tuo hours of repeat^. The additional satellite rental was S750",060 
per vear ICRTC 1974a, p 1599). \^eued differently, the annual' cost ojf el iminating one 
of t^^c two hours of repeats per day uas greater t\S^n the -total local ppdgram budget of 
an Lnglish Televusion station ser\ing a p)opulatfon approximately 20 iimes as large as 
that of the Yukon and Nort^uest Territories combined. 



Comments* Regionalism Issues 

BACKGROnNl>, Just as there v^ere requirements for sup'port of Canadian efforts in the 
proce'^^ of <;elf-def ini t ion m relation to the outside uorld, ^hc Canadian situation 
"called for si^port for the process of internal accommodation. A-ltt^ough the issues in. 
their immediate sense uere different from those considered tinder the '^nationalism" 
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• "* 

heading, an/ failure to deal with strong feelings of regional identity, and with special 
regional needs, ^as at least of equal iisportance to the long run preserv'ation and 
Strengthening of Canadian unit>. However, recognition^ of regional need^ inplied 
requirecents for CBC activity withan regional boundaries, whereas contributing to* 
inter-regional understanding inplied requirenents for CBC initiatives across such 
boundaries. Pudic consideration of "regional isn*' issues was cooplicated by failures to * \ 
distinguish between these two sets of requirements, between deans and ends, and between 
unitv and identity. And public debate about "regional isn'* issues in Canada was further 
eonplic;ited bv the'fact that both the tensions and consideration of thea were internal. 

" CO\ERAGE ^SD FACILITIES: The perspective of this study for viewing co%'erage and 
facilities isatt^s ir froia the producta^on facilities "side." Even so, the financial 
figures thezaseUes argue the case that coverage extension was a high capital expenditure 
prion t)r. By the end of. the case "study period English Television service had been 
-^exten ded to 9"^. 2% of the English soeaking. Canadian population, and .French Television to 
98.1'* of the French speaking population. The Accelerated Coverage Plan, approved by 
CabiTrC-^ in February 19''4 at an estimated co5^-o^^-4^0 aillion, and estioate^^ 1976 at 
S"0 oil lion {Broadcaster 1976b), would increase coverage beyond those levels. Regional 
equ^lizaticn of production facilities, on the other hand, remained incomplete, and there 
v*ere outstanding demands for major undertakings, notably on Vancouver Island, in 
Saskatchewan, and in New Brunswick. And it seemed thaj: the Northern Broadcasting Plan, 
once finalized and^ approved, would also require major capital expenditures. 

REGIO.SAL FLOh \.\D EXCHANGE: Contributions to thfe flow and exchange of regional and 
cultural information and entertainment were ' virtually assured, .at some level, by 
structural mechanisms, notably the decentralization of production which figured so . 
prominently in the Government's 'Mecentral ization of culture" policy. But a tendency to 
cortfuse structural mechanisms such as regional management structures, production 
dcc^entralization, regional program, exchange, and special development funds with 
meaningful flow and exchange in program service complicated both the planning and public 
assessment of English T-elevlsion's effective contributions. The regional flow and 
exchange contributions of programs produced from Toronto tended to be overlooked; on the 
other hand, there appeared to be a tendency to overestimate ,the effective contributions 
arising from operation of the rarious mechanisms. ^ n. 



find: 



Taking the background and the 'issue areas into Consideration in combination we 



- strong feelings of regional identity leading to requirem^ts for CBC efforts to 
contribute to inter-regional understanding, 

- substantial agreement on the nature of CBC*s role in contributing to a national 
understanding of regional identities, 

- emphasis on decentralization in the cultural'policy of the Government , * 

- a significant concentration of available talejit in the Toronto area, 

- an expectation in some quarters that the CBC succeed in reducing regional tensions, 

- the regulatory agency expressing considerable dissatisfaction with the extent 
CBC contributions, 

- a tendency to tonfuse mechanisms such as decentralization of production with the 
objective 6f promo/^ng regional flow and exchange, 

-'overlooked contributions to flow and exchange not related to specific mechanisms, 

- a reorganized .regional management structure, decentijal ization of production, and 
, regional program exchange mechanisms designed to contribute to regioTial flow, 

- opportuniti-es for utilization of the domestic satellite system for new types of 
programming to facilitate regional flow and exchange, limited in the short rurt by 
an inability to provide the required production resources, ' 

- long range opportunities for greater decentralization of production limited in the 
short run by the geographic distribution of developed talent andi^roduction 
facilities and by insufficient alTocations for intensive regional tJlefit and 
program development, 

- the national broadcas*ting service arguing that it was making ' significant 
contributions and that its operating const^ap-nts, primarily finartcial and 
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facilines cor.straints, hreventea it fron floouing the courses of action advocated 
by others, / v * * 

• an ^ exj)res^e<j internal) recognition of the importance of equalising ' regional 
opportunities and ccni/ic-ut iRg to inter-regional understanding, 

• dt'oands fr02 at iea^t i>od?e non-Toronto C&C production centres for increased 
decentrai iration of production and greater decision oaking autonoi^y, 

- strong feeim^s of regional particuiariss leadang to denands for mcreased " local 
and regional progran 3er\ices and for equalization of senices ^nd ^penditures, 

- appro\al and fmanciai support from the Government for significant expenditures . on 
extension Qf service, ♦ 

• outstanding xequiresents for production facilities in several provinces, 

- widespread resentment of the role of Toronto prograa units and Toronto based 
njanagesent , 

/ - an outstanding requirenent for facilities consolidation or ' upgrading in Toronto, 

- the regulatory agenc> arguing that "facilities are the tools of prograuaaing" and 
that •'pr'ograns are tne reasons for extension service/' 



CJ RbCOGMTIOv .WD rORTR.\VAL ISSUbS / 



bnglish Television and French Canada 

There are obvious parallel^ between the reflection of the regions to the country as 
a v*hole and the reflection of Fre"nch Canada to English Television viewers, and wuch of 
the analysis of "regional ism, issues" could be repeated here. ' ^ 

There v%ere tensions in the* environment . The broadcast of <jven short segments in 
the French language inevitably resulted in a high volume of complaint calls to CBC 
svsitchboards. These caUers, many of, whom deipanded 'to know^ "Why don't they ^ speak 
English?", were of course not representative of all English speaking Canadians. Still, 
the> were representative of a substantial number of Catiadians, and their attitude^ di^ 
have an effect .on program decision making. • » - 1 ' 

The structural division of the CBC, into French and bngli^sh operati^ig . divisions 
with* separate headquarters in Montreal and Toronto, did little tc^ facilitate exchange 
between the two offi,cial cultural groups. ProgranuBing spe^cif icallv aboift , French Canada 
during the case study period consisted primarily of the 12 4iart ^NTB series, A0IEU. 
ALOUbTTb.. Although English Television considered the NFB series to be excellent' in 
quality, and , important in revealing contemporary french Canada to English Viewer's, it 
was disappointed both by the size of the audiences to th'§ programs (4% viewing, 
Wednesdays, 10.50-11 p'm, 1972/75 s6ason) and by the audiente rca'ctipns (reflected in a 
very low CBC Research viewing panel **Index of Enjoyment**). Th'e series was r<5peated in 
the 1975/74 season on Sundays at 2 pm, but on an available rather, than reserved network 
basis. . - , ' , • 

* ■ ' 

Exchanges between CBC Frefth and English Television consisted, almost exclusively of 
serious music programs. ' FSD productions were seen on English Teiev,isiOn in the 1973/74 
year in the MUSIC TO SEE, WORLD OF MUSIC, and MUSICA?IER4 series, and on special 
occasions such as the CBC TALENT FESTIVAL finals telecast- Ln .addition, the 1973/74 
schedule included two English Televisioi^ productions, featuring the popular French 
Canadian pcrfot^mer, Ginette Renot In areas whete no French' Television station had yet 
opened, some rSU programming was broadcast by ^Eng I isTi Television stations as regional 
exchange programming. ' _ • • ^ < 

PublitJ assessment of English Television performance, as in the case of regional 
flow, was c-ritical. The interventions of Pierre Berton and of the Committee on 
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Television suggested licence con^^tions requiring special English Television ^attention' 
to French Canada (Berton, r»p 11-2; COT 1974, p 152), The CRTC decision pbserved : ' ' * 

The fact that Canada is l>uilt on a bicultural structure provides a specific 
- focus for the CBC's obi ligation to reflect one part of Canada to the othef. The 
Coiznission endorses the concern of- -aany intervenors that the CBC, by* past neglect 
of this obligation^ oay , have reinforced the feeling of. solitude ai^d exclO^ion 
Inherent >ihen two distinct linguistic and cultural groups share a couafry. 

There have been "cOmaon endeavours" vhrch have accomplished a unity of reeling 
and expression, and this ^as pointed out at the hearing. But^the CBC^is evidently 
not playing an adequate role An this regard if HOCKEY NIGHT IN-CAKADA is* the. only 
regular "national event'' which transcends A feeling of separation between the two 
major groups. Consequently, the Commission would be evading its fundamental 
responsibility if it did not call on the CBC for a more specific commitment to 
prograiUning which bridges . the differences between Engl ish-speaking and 
French-speaking Canada. (CRTC 1974b, p 30) 

The decision recommended the creation, by decision of the CBC Board, of "a special 
fund >>it.hin the budget of the Corporation to finance special, programs or series of 
programs* and to fund exchanges of staff and program participants designed to help 
refrect Lngl ish-speaking Canada to French-speaking Canada and vice versa" (CRTC i974b, p 
32 j. As the COT intervention noted, these same coircerns had been voiced in the Fowler 
CoKiraittee report nine years eiflier:. 

l\e believe the CBC {las failed,, and is failing today, to discharge adequately 
Its duties to foster understanding between the two main cultural groups in this 
country. With rare exceptions, it does not produce programs that would assist 
Engl ish- speaking Canadians to understand the attitudes and aspirations of French 
Canada (Fowler 1965, p 37) • \ 

The image of French-speaking .Canada a^ presented to English-speaking Canada by 
the CBC, and vice versa, is at the present time totaH|^ inadequate* It is a sad 
judgement upon the CBC that it does not seem to have awakened to this sitbat^ion 
before the general public became aware of* it. '(p 65) 
^ • ' ♦ * 

In r974, tension between the two cultural groups persisted, the CBC remained 
pa2;led a« to how best to reflect French Canada to English Television viewers, and 
contributing to understanding between the ^'t wo major language groups was one of the 
matters still requiring attention. ' * , 



Multicultural ism 



Tlje 1974 CRTC decision noted that it had been more than two years since the federal 
government' "had announced support for the concept of multiculturalisra in a bilingual 
context. It went on to comment that "the Corporation has taken insufficient advantage 
of the variety of Canadian cultures to enfiqh the programming content of the 
broadcasting system as a whole." (CRTC 1974b, p 31), " ' * - > 

Because the interventions dealing with multiculturalisra also raise the question of 
CBC service in languages other than English and French, and because the implications 
differ, multil inguali§m will be dealt with hfere firstf Multilingualism wa^ not a matter 
which coricerned English Television directly. CBC policy in this area was Corporate 
policy derived from the Broadcasting Act — which declared that "the national 
broadcasting service s^hoUld ... be in English* and French" (Act, s 3.g.iii). CBC policy, 
provided for some programming in native Indian and Eskimo languages, but' not i'n other ♦ 
languages, except^ in special "acquired rights" situations. At- the heat-ing, the 
President again -stated^ the CBC policy and explained that the Corporation would 
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participate with the CRTC and the Secretary of State in the review of the natter , 
suggested by the Broadcasting Committee (CRTC 1974a, pp 1362-5, 1391-3). Mr. Juneau 
Entered the ^xact recommendations of the Parliamentary Committee into the record (pp 
156S-5). and fhe CRTC decision did nQt raise the issue further. 

^ * . • 1^ 

•The CRTC decision did, however, recoramqnd the creation-of a Special fund to finance 
prograjas ''reflecting th^ lauJtlculturaC^liversity of the country" (CRTC 1974b, p 33). 
Interventions had called for the establi^^nt' o£ a multilingual and multicultural 
prograiamihg Section within the C.BC, and the i»ing *asider of a specific amount ($3 
ai-llion in i974) for such'prograiaraing (CPC,^pP). 



CMS 



The question pf how be^t to reflect 'the multicultural nature of Canada was of 

iderable concern to the planning Group. The first instinct was to create special 

programs. But the prospect of creating special program vehicles to promote national 
unux, to reflect regional diversity, to facij.itate l>icultural understanding, and to 
portray the multicultural natur? of the country wa3 not appealing. The grpiip seemed to 
feel that there was a j)ractical , limit to the solution of special problems through the 
jreation of raore'sp^i^J mechanisms. 

At the ji9^ri'ng both the Chairman and Commissioner John Shanski spqke of the 'will of 
people across the country to express themselves to one another. Mr. Juneau observed: 

I would hope that a great deal^ could be done perhaps in the line of what 
Mi. Sh^nki is saying, by a demonstration of a .much greater Idvel of sensitivity to 

• -people,* so that they feel that we in Central^Canada, people who co.ntrol either 

• organir2.atioft5 like' the CRTC, or control organizations like the CBC, know they 
exist, are sensitive to them, care about -them, -respect their concerns. 

It seems to me that the less there .has 'been' of that kind of preoccupation the 
more demands for a legalistic approach have increased, and the rtiore they will 
increase in^ the future. . , 

I .think that Mr. Shanski is referring to the ♦possibility of paying more 

attention to people. (CRTC 1974a, pp 1393-4^ ^ 

Mr. Shanski hit at what was undoubtedly the. heart 'of the matter:* ''These people 

want to be reco^nijed in some way. They are Canadians and taxj^ayers They want to 

be recognized; and I think this is the whole substance- of the 'deal" (CJRC 1974a, p 
1396). . . . . ^ 

Wowen • . ' » . ' * . 

' Mr. Slianski*s point applies' with equal validity to the programming sections of the 
joint intervmion submitted by the Women for Political Action and tTie Ontario Conimittee 
,on'the St^tus'of Women. That submissdon also, deaflt with "rec<?gnition": 

Canada *^s female population contains thousands of women who have broken free of 
the stereotypical roles^ which previously confined all women. These wpmen are never 
seen on C«C public affairs programs. ' Their points of view, experience_.^ar:^^4^^ 
styl^'" are never discussed. In fact, not -one of the twent>^;:pt^-4T5uF^ affairs') 
programs which we" monitored dealt with any of the issues thatare preeminent in the 
■ ' lives of modern Canadian women. (WPA, p 50) - ^ 

•When we«,see ourselves portrayed on television^ we realize our^ INVISIBILITY in 
nevJ roles and, conversely, our VISIBILITY in traditional roles. The tracfitiqnal 
' roies which the tqlevisipn screen ascribes to us can be categorized as passive, 
. not-too-bright .servants, sex/ and manipulative * playthings or strident and 
complusive mothers and housekeepers, (p 2) ' * ' - . ^ - 
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Based on our extensive monitoring and research; have concluded that women 
are- misrepresented, under-represented and'discriraina^ed against by the CBC'Eilglish 
Language Television Network. Wb bHievc that the struggle for a positive and 
accurate) image of of women must be waged in the communications media. We are held 
back fi:^ exploring our full, potential and, worse, we find ourselves in danger^ of 
becoming, or forever remaining the limited beings that television ihsists we are. 
(pp 84-5) . ' « • : 

The intervention "sJetailed the j)6rtray.al .of women in cK-ildren 's ' prograjnming^- 
afternoon programming, prime time 'programming, and in commercials.' The'thryst of the 
recommendations was towards the "elimination of offensive representations of women, the 
responsible and adequate coverage of women's issues, and the emergence of a positive and^ 
accurate image ^f women in contemporary Canada (pp 8?f-7) . 



Comments: Recognition and Portrayal Issues 

. ✓ 

A common theme runs, throughout the debates on regibnalism, bicul tur^lism, 
muiticulturalism, and the portrayal of groups of'people such as "women" and "native 
peoples." It is the demand for recognition, for th^ adequate and fair portrayal of thq 
role in society of new and existing* groupings of indy/iduals . Or, using the language of 
sectit)n 3(d) on "Mass Media and Mass Society," these demands are for a* revised media 
definition of reality. ' ^ ^ 

Section 9(e), pages 112-114, noted the "process" 'nature^ ,of television program 
development and production. Throughout this chapter there has been a gre^t deal of 
attention to "mechanisms." There is an understanda'ble connection. The high volume of 
output of a television operation implies an extremely high volume of resource allocation 
and program content decisions. The various rae<;hanisms which have been examined^here are 
all middle level management decision making systems of one sort -or another. There would 
seem to be an appropriate place for such mechanisms, but all decisions in a broadcasting 
organisation cannot and should not be made by mechanical management systems. ^ 



Management systems can help facilitate, say regional flow and exchange, but there 
would seem to be limits both "to the number of concerns which can be addressed by such 
systems and to the level of detail at which they can effectively operate. 

In the rreview of network program content in section 11(a), it wds suggested that 
the natural occurrence of regional material in programs with a national perspective may 
be a more effective means of helping the regions of Canada understand their similarities 
and differences than the creation of special vehicles to carry overtly regional themes.. 
The same argument can be made with respect to the portrayal of French Canada,, ethnic 
groups, women, and a very long list of "minorities" and other groupings of "minorities" 
and individuals. * 

In a public speech made just prior to the 1974 hearing, one CBC program director 
dealt with demands for recognition as follows: 

The CBC is attacked for not giving, adequate coverage to young people or old 
people or ethnic groups or women, or^^ labor^ or business, or left-handed 
paper-hangers. I suppose the CBC lias been poked and probed^ swabbed and needled by 
just about every pressure group in existence, all demanding that their message be 
sent forth to the Canadian people, and all in one way or another trying to shape 
' reality in their favour. I think in the future f^hese pressures will intensify, but 
It is cruci,a^ that a public broadcasting System always remember its central 
V responsibility is to all Canadians and its programming must be reflective ^of the 
nation, not reflective of only certain groups within the nation. (CbC 1974d, p 15) 

In esser^ce, it was the argument of much of the public criticism and mahv of the 
interventions that English Television programming actually was rdflectivKof only 
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'certain groups twithin ^ the natuxa^ — 4V3:incipal ly midclle aged, middle class c^ntfal 
Canadians of British origin . . * - 

' And it IS at this point that see sometjfiing very important about the management 
^processes within tiiglish Television at the timb of this case stu4y. It seems that there 
was, in * fact, considerable substJince to some of the criticisms of CBC'portrayal gf 
groupings of individual s^ within the country. In some cases ttiese were faults which had 
been noted by management but for^which solutions had not yet been found.' And in some 
cases there appeared to be a. lack of awareness, either of the detailed program by 
program Content of the network service, or»6f the direction or importance- of changes in 
the social climate of the country. ^ • « — 

Discussion of Planning Group handling of* regional flow and of French Canada 
reflection ended with "needed more attention" observations. In those two cases, it 
could be argued that management actions new structural arrangements or special 

systems -- were possible. However, in dealing with the portrayal of smaller groupings 
of individual.s, the number of "special funds" or other management devices quickly grows 
to unmanageable proportions. In dealing with "recognition" and "portrayal," we are 
really dealing with program content at a very detailed level. And program content 
involves not only management but also the producers and those working under their 
di/rection. ' 

There was not a ^reat deal of . discussion between management and producers about 
such abstract problems as how best to reflect the multicultural nature of the society or 
how to begin to revise the portrayal of women. In fact, there was relatively little 
communication between management and producers on any subject, and most of that took 
place on an indivicjual basis. * * 

In the determination of program service cpntent, the management of a television 
'organization must rely heavily on its prodi^^rs. It must bet, in communication with them 
to make its concerns known, to pick mxlxleas and suggestions, to gauge the calibre of 
its people, to see to 'their individuai'needs, and to maintain or build morale. ly 
Lnglish Television during thfe-..e?SQ study period, communication between management and 
producers focused heavily on o.^rational matters, principally on resource details. Both 
the limited amount of comraunicatiort and its operational focus resulted at least to a 
significant degree from the imbalance between the level of the network *s. commitments and 
objectives and the level of respurces, and from the amount of management attention 
devoted to that imbalance. ^ 

Careful monitoring, consideration, and planning of the content of an on-going 
servic'e as^ extensive as English Television requires an immense effort, an enormous 
number of man hours per day. Throughout the case study period, English Television was 
severely over-extended in terms of budgetr, physical resources, and human resources. 
The result was a pervasive preoccupation with/^ resource stretching andt a distraction from 
program content -- not just in management, but at all levels, including program units. 

Taking these comments on regognition and poi^trayal and observations about the 
handling of "nationalism" and "rog^ional ism" issues into consideration in combination we 
And : 

- a continuing need for accommodation between the French and English language and 
cultural communitie^s in Canada,' 

- a structural separation between the French and English CBC operating divisions^ 

- limited interchange of programming between the French and g^^glish Telejfftion 
services of the CBC, ^ 

- the regulatory agency recommending additional /lechanisms for ensuring^ref lection of 
the French and English cultural coujmunities to each other, 

- a proclaimed Government policy of multicultural ism in a bilingual context, 

- the regulatory agency recomtnending additional mechanisms for ensuring reflection of 
the muiticultur.al nature of the country, 

relatively widespread diSbatisfaction with regognition and portrayal of new 
national cultural developments, regional identities, contemporary French Canada, 
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the multicultural diversity' of the country, i^omen, and other ^groupings of 
individuals within the nation, - ' / 

jharges tha^ the^ English Television ''definition of Canadidrf reallity" was 
excessively oriented towards middle aged, jiiiddle class cerft'ral C^nadiaas^^of British 
origin,^ ) ^ ' I ^ ^ '-^ 

- a concentration on the part of the national btoadeasting service, thp regulatory 
agency, the Government, and organized groups on operating ;nechanisms for ensuring 7 
adequate recognition and portrayal of -specific groups, , ^ 

' a suggested practical limit oij the usefulness of mechanisms to ensuje balanced 
V recognition and portrayal leading to a suggested need for close attention to the 
(Overall bal^nde of program content, 

- a large number of public requirements and expectations and of CBC objectives and 
priorities competing for finite resources,' . - * ^ 

' requirements for a high volume of resource alloca^tion decisions, and 

- limited and resource oriented contact between management and 'producers. 



d) AUDIENCE ORIEMTATION 



Consideration of the audience orientation'of English Television •runs throughout 
Chapter 10 anti sections 11(b) and ll{cj. This section is intended to dr^vj elements of 
those discussions together anc^ add some additional* observations . 

' ' • ■ 

Mass and Specialized Audience Balance 

The CRTC decision termed jAidiqnce orientation *'the single most important and 
fundamental problem facing €he CBC" (CRTC 1974b, p 7). Although the title of 'the 
sect-ion on audience orientation in the Commission's decisioa,^ "Mass Medium or^ Public 
.Service?", implied a choice between mass aT\jI specialized audience orientation, *the text 
of^the decision clearly recogniz*ed a need for balance: 

Should the CBC tailor its program polity to -attract the ^ largest pos^ble. 
number of people? Or should it go tcAthe other extreme and appeal only to a. 
specialized, minority audience? Clearly, bith these approaches are unsuitable. 
The CBC cannot become an "ivory broadcasting tower*'* broadcasting only to 
specialized and narrow interests* Neither/can it simply conform to the wishes,, of 
the lowest common denominator. (CTRC 1974b,* p 8) 

Here a distinct difference between the public broadcasting systems of Canada .and 
the United States emerges. US public television's role is the provision of 
"alternative" programs, alternative to the programs provided by the three commercial 
networks which were well established long before "public" television emerged. This 
alternative service role for US public broadcasting has been commonly . 'taken to imply 
^ specialized or Arinority audiences, and there is significant internal resistance in the 
system against engaging in "mass audience" programming. 



In panada, the CBC began with the ultimate in mass audiences,, a gioAopoly. This 
historical difference makes Comparative .analysis of the two systems extremely difficult, 
although the US system was the subject of considerable discussion at the CBC licence 
renewal hearing. (Nevertheless, much of that discussion (eg- CRTC 1974a, pp 242-7), 
indicates a striking lack of information about the US system on tl)e part of both the CBC 
and the CRTC.) . ' ^ 

The hearing debate about .Engl ish Television's audience orientation is difficult to- 
follow. It tended to get^caught up in arguments about the mx?aning of the term "mass 
audience," in discussions of the value of "pure models" in devAsing strategy, and 
especially in consideration of CBC commercial activity. It is impossible to separate 
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CRTC concern 'about Englisn Tele^ji^ion' s audience orientation froo its concern about CBC 
cocsaercial activity. 

In' Its sectibn interpreting "A Balanced Ser\ ice,." .ibe English Television sabiaission 
argued. "By its nature television' :s a nab^ Bedian, and a national television network 
directed to meet all tastes nust program adequately in mass terns in order to use the 
tele\ision sediun effect ivel-y" (CBC 1975b, p 1). But the CRTC decision suggested a 
distinction between "popular*" and "mass audience" pr6grajimiing : ^ 

The ConuDission agrees with the CBC that* the national broadcasting service 
, should endeavour to remain a popular service and that it should guard itself 
' against becoming the preserve of esoteric minorities. However, the Commission » is 
of ' the opinion that a preoccupation Kith ^lass audience concepts, stimulated by the 
contempforary North American marketing environment is inappropriate for a publicly 
% supported broadcasting sendee, (CRTC 1974b, p 18) 

Tljc mam submission of the. Association of Television Producers and Directors 
(Toronto) placed the debate in an hi-storical context, argued. that "balance" must change 
as society changes, and the^ addressed itself to the future: 

^ In the 1950's,'as we began, to experiment with Canadian public broadcasting, we 
put some emphasis on the wants and" needs of listeners citizens. Ke establishe 
some important precedents in opinion and controversial f>rograins. In the 1940*s, we 
pushed those experiments further and in addition accented the' wants and needs of 
listeners as 'patriots, in , war and peace, and we took a* rffew pride in all sorts of 

' Canadian achievements at home ,and abroad.*, In the laSO's and *60*s, without 
forgetting our earlier approaches, we accented Jhe wants and needs of the. viewers 
as consumers. During these years* we accepted, in large measure, the dominant 

. American conception of the uses .of television, and, like the American networks, we 
pursued "mass" audiences with an intense and occasionally absurd ardour. 

It can be argued that .in the 1960*s these three traditions were always visible 
in our schedules, if sometimes incongruously combined. Byt; at this moment, in the 
e^rly* 1970's, they* are seen in an uneasy balance. But, i'f so, it is^ because of 
major co^iflicts of expectations m the minds of 6oth the -viewers and the 
progj'aramers." And Tiot surprisingly, In the world of broadcasting, as in the larger 
- world around it, we are involved in massive changes, of thought, values and goals. 
It' IS not easy to determine the emerging trends. It is even *more difficult to 
align schedules with new public attitudes which have not yet crystal ized. . .. 

* ' 'The mix must ref^^ct rapid changes in public concerns and life-styles and must 
particularly emphasis wh^t will' turn out to have be.en important "to Canadians. **It 
' * cai^not be rigidly set,* mathematically apport ioned^ or* prescribed by any do^ine'--'* 
policical or cultural. (ATPDT 1974a, pp 15-6) ' ' ~* 

It was a concern with mass consumer majrketing in -the *50's and '60 's that gave 
rise to an obsession with ma^s audiences ro^a^uyed by numbers. But thi^s approach x*s 
no longer appropriate, we will have to adjust t^ fractured markets" and fractured 
majorities as we vyill to a crowded TV' screen.^ Our new concern will have to be with 
the viewer as an ' individual rather than as a faceless consum'^r. / • > 

We don't want to be -misunderstood . We want to continue doing programs fQr 
large audiei^ces. But some programs must be done for smaller audiences.... . (ATPDT 
1974a*, pp IS) ^ . ' J " / 

* * ' ' **.-'•< 

These concerns rial ate to the "ba Vance, range, and optimizatidn" comments on "The 
Special Role of Publ ic ^ Broadcast ing'* in section 5(f), pages. 35-39. And they relate to 
the' Broadcasting Act mandate that the national broadcasting service should be *'a 
balanced service of information*, entertaimnent and enlightenment for'people of different 
ages; interests and tastes covering the whole range' of programming in fair proporti-on" 
(Act^ s S.g.i). J ' . ' 
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In the early ^9"0' s, the detensination of balance in English Television xas 
complicated r\ot only by the "massive changes of thought, values ap<i goals" noted above 
but also by the rapidly changing broadcasting enviroanient . Audience fragnentat ion by 
cable, the e^stablishnent of a tnird (conaercial) English language network and of 
independent "third station" (also conanerc lal) operations combined to iiapose a nev* role 
on CBC English Television. But ' it should be noted that these trends v*ere not 
geographically unifona. in some parts of the (Country the CBC still provided* the only 
television service as it had in*the 1950's, and it had, therefore, to aaintain uichin 
its schedules a full range of prograjnoing (as opposed to "alternative" ser\'ices) . 

The nature of its nixed public and private distribution and coverage systeiu klso 
had a bearing' on English Television's audience orientation. The Submission of the 
private affiliates to the CRTC claijoed that close to 40% of Canadians^eceive their CBC 
sefvic^e ^hrpugh the 37 privately ov.Tied French' and English affiliated stations" 
iXffiliates, p 2). By the end of the case study period, a number of English TelevisiOn\ 
affiliates were in serious financial trouble, and the affiliates* intervention did not 
appear to over^.tatc? their problem: 

With operating costs ^ increasing much faster than network revenue, with 
increased competition from the extension of the CT\* and T\'A networks, from the 
nevslv licensed Global stations and froni outside stations through cable systems, the 
verv existence of many CBC affiliates is threatened. (Affiliates, p 8) 

t * • 

The affiliates argued that "The CBC must continue its policy of including the most 

popular entertainment programs" in its schedules. At the hearing. Commission Counsel 
John Lawrence suggested that one reason the^ CBC used predominantly US programming in the 
'S to 9 pm period was "in order to accomodate the affiliates." The summary report on the 
hearing included with the decision misrepresents the r^ply made by h'.C. Wingrove, 
station manager of the London affiliate, CFPL TV', and Chairman" of the English Station 
Section of the Affiliates' Committee. The sumniary states: ".Mr. Wingrove agreed that it 
IS important to them and added.../' (CRTC 1974b, part 2, p 98), and the implication is 
agreement with Lawrence's contention. The transcript, however, indicates Mr. 
Wingrove's reference. to have been to CBC stations: 

Mk^ LAWRE.NCE: The point I am trying to get at here ... is that the reason the 
CBC has to program so predominantly U.S. programming in this time spot is in order 
to acconmodate the affiliates. 

MR. WINGROVE: Oh, I think it is important to them in their own stations^ ..,. 
(CRTC 1974a, p 875; emphasis added) 

•M though the discussion moved on to an inconclusive debate about the effectiveness 
of "lead-in" scheduling, for our purposes here if is sufficient to note that maintaining 
the ^ncral level of affjjiated^ station a ucj-i^^ices was, in fact, one admitted factor 
influencing the scheduling *of popular programs on English Television CCBtT r973b, p 2) r ^ 

There is a general tendency or temptation for broadcasters everywhere to conceive 
of their audiences as. uhdifferejitiated masses. Anthony Smithes observations about the 
origins of these tendencies were noted in section 3(d)", pages 31-33. And, as Killard 
Rowland has observed, these same tendencies have plagued the development of an effective 
"alternative programming^' strategy in US public telev\sif)n: 

,^ : • - ' 

Eschewing the goal of amassing large audiences at every given moment-, public 
broadcasters have opted for the alternative of reaching a variety of smaller, 
special interest audeinces, thereby hoping over time to build up a large cumulative 
following. The coi^ceptual difficulty here is that the image of those audiences 
remains c-ast in the traditional mass society mold. The audience totals may well be 
thought of in smaller terms, but tjiose terms continue to be expressed as numerical 
grosses ^ . .There is little willingness to^examine the suggestion that at its root 
the vision carried around iti the heads of many public broadcasters, remains one of 
largely undifferentiated aOdience collectivities, 
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Researchers, planner^ and adrani ^trators throughout public broadcasting -have, 
for too long allowed their inages of audiences to be shaped \}y the swaplistic* 
statistical terminology of ^Aaerican public opinion polling and aarketing 
re>earch.... (Tjne Ii-itcd de.TCgra; hies a-nd ^ntirelv quantitative nethodologies of 
these research nodels do notning to break do^^Ti the basic nass;:audience stereot.vpes 
that tespt all broadcasters", connercial and public, in a 1-1 societies. (Rowland, p- 
-) * ' * ' ■ * 

In r)rder to fo;u> tnis discussion back onto tne Canadian situation, one of the CRTC 
cosnents quoted earlier bear^ repeating: 

Tr.e CBC i3ui>t not* consider its audience as an aggioaeration of 20 mil ion isore 
or less access;*b.le revenue-producing consumers, but rather as an aptive concnunity 
/ of people with re^ii and varying conusunication needs. (CRTC 1974b, p 11) 

Such observations tend to inply an exclusive concern with undifferentiated oass 

Judiences, out the English Television subnission argued that.*the CBC, as a public 

broadcaster, nust program for both nass and special audiences (CBC IS^Sb, pp 2, 5). In 

tr.15 -regard, it is useful to -note a perceptive coninent in the intervention of the 

oronto 'dj^^,r^. and ['irectors. 

p 

. rte are conscious of the fact that the old rhetoric of "nass audience" versus 
"cjnorit) audience" is oosolete, and that nou such a dualism is an obstacle to 
intelligent planning. -Vs we did in radio, v»e must now m television think 
differently about^udiences ... (ATPDT 19''4 a, p 12) , . , 

This oring's us back again to ''balance, range, and optiiaibation" an/i the argxiinent> ^ 
of, section 5(f;, and to the two clusters of range dimensions, loosely grouped m 
audience and in content terms. It is important to, distmquisji between these two" 
clysters because, although they are interrelated, they are not identical.. 



Content Balance ' . 

____Bjlance and range p.^ programmuig in "'content" terras is easily gauged by analysis of 
program Icfiedules. Figure 11-5 provides a content analysis, by CRTC program categories, 
of English Television r\eiwork prograjmning in representative winter weeks for the years 
1970 through 1974. Nofe that the figure gives content by category as a percentage of 
total hours oi network service,. and that the total hours increased Ijy 5 hours "per week 
during the period, and that Canadian content increased steadily. Figure 11-5 reveals 
certain trends, or adjustments in the ''balanoe" of the i. schedule along content 
dimensions: ni<>ro Inforhation progranming , particularly informal education; less light 
-entertainment, especial 1> light. drama; and an extension in 'the volume and range of arts, 
letter^, aT^d sciences* programming. There is a relationship between these trends ^rtd the 
increases in^ hours of service and in Canadian content. The increases in informal 
education and in hours of s^nice we^re linked: SfcSAME STREET alone occupied S hours per 
week in the network schedule. The reduction in light drama was linked to increases in 
Canadiaji content, light drama imported from the US decreased from 21. 5. hours per week in 
19*'0 to 15.5 in 1974. However, these linkages are less direct than might be supposed, 
and they do not imply direct causal relationships. 

What IS of interest here is the following question: Were these adjustments in the 
balance and range of programming the result of deliberate attempts to cover "the whole 
range of programming in fair proportion,' or were they the consequence of operational 
factors such as the commitment to higher levels of Canadian content? 

The English Television submission commented, I suggest quite accurately, that "the 
wecH;. schedule in its basic summer and winter forms is the matrix in which the 
aspirations and constraints of the television network are reconciled" (CBC 1975b, p 3J . 
Large scheduling boarids (similar in format to Figure 7-8j hung on '^fourth floor" office 
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Figure 11-3. COHTEfnr ANALYSIS OF REPRESENTATIVE WINTER, ^EEK NETWORK f?R'OGRAM?^ING , 
1970 - 1974^ • • 
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"Representative Winter Weeks" are statistical sunroarle^t of thebasic' 
block schedules. Adjustments ^re made to compensate for planned content 
differences from one actual winter week to another, but news and other, 
"specials" are excluded 'from the analysis. 

"Religious" progra/ns. were not reported separately until 1972. 



)grap 
is/fn 



1970-1973 figures/from CBC 1973b, "p 4; 1974 figures from CBC 1974b,^p 37. 
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t block schedules (on CBcVonn 581 J scirculated within the Planning Group 
form 581 was the basic focus of»the work of the ^roup» -^.including, its 
1/tcation and production planning activities. The block schedule, and its 
on a prograni episode basis, had to be fi/ialised before t*he Planning S>*5tem 
ffeasi-bility studies {described in sec^on 9(f), pages. 114-117) could • begin, 
sion noted this connection: 



Above all, the schedule reconciles^ ideal' prpgram aspirations 
reality. Programniing frora 'edght raaj^r production centres and 
producers roust be harmonized with procured! foreign prograjimiing — 
the financial framework of a fiscal year detached frora the 
television season. (CBC 1975b, p 5)" • 

The Canadian content objective obviously had sojae effect 'on the shi 
balance and range. The reduction in US light drama in the schedule was 
^hift towards more infurmation and serious progranjmmg, but so too was 
which that imported progranunmg was replaced. The network ^s probl 



with production 
from independent 
and all within 
calendar of the 



fts in program 
a factor in the 
the manner i^i' 

ems in producing 
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popular (and, hence, cornscrcially effect nej. light entertainiaent prograas were noted 
earlier. Under such c ircusstanccs, an intensive talent and prograia developoent m that 
area Would have been v er> expensive. But the increase in mfonaation progranuaing cannot 
be take'n as strict! v, an econonv jaeasure. The ma>or thrust into the exploration of 
Canadian hi3tor» in IWt T£\TH DhC\D£. FIRST PhRSON SINGULAR, THE DAYS BEFORE 

YESTLRI>\> , IMAGES OF CANADA, ^ind THE NATIONAL DREA.M >,as not inexpensive. And the 
expansion of mfornation prograEamg m prine time included procured progranaaing vhich 
did not contribute to Canadian content. TliE h*ORLD AT WAR was a British procurement. 

' , Consequently, it would ^appear that m the reconciliation of "aspirations" and 

**cotistraints'* in the schedule there were deliberate attenpts to extend the range and to 

sazntam, and in soin^ cases shift, the balance of pfo^rainning in content terns — along 
.interest' and taste dimensions. ^ 



Audienc{^ Balance 



. / - B^lancO and range of progratoing in "audience" terns can also be gauged by anal/sis 
of plJog^aia schedules, but the Eiodes of analysis ^re different. One approach iSi t6 
ex^ine^*^*'t^ placement of prograjas withm the block schedule, the other is to consider 
the network^ audience itself. 

The first approach raises related questions about the "lead-in*' scheduling strategy 
and about "undifferentiated mass" audience orientation. Although excerpts from ^ne 
submission's "General Program Statement" dealing with the structure of the netwoVk 
prt/g ram. schedule appeared in the discussion of US programming in*section 11(b), portiofts 
of then bear repeating here: 

Each night * s-^ programs are arranged in a sequence designed ^o attract and hoid 
an audience by athusing it- in the early evening and by leading it on to more 
intellectually demanding fare ks the evening advances and the "f^ily** audience 
evolves into an "adult" audience 



Experiments m changing the traditional^ pattern have in the past not proved 

encouraging, and* an> move earlier for the national news would blace it in 

competition with the coruriercial network programs which many viewers jwould ha 
started watching earlier and would not want to leave... < 



imt 



The nine-Nand~a-half weekly hours 'of imported prograias in pr 
mportJint in attracting audiences (and therefore in maintaining 
effectiveness; as weJl as in contributing to the balance of the servic 
audience programming, used as a lead-in, attracts many viewers to more 
ptograms and generates much of the cotnmercial revenue which is required 
the affiliated stations and CBC program production. (CBC 1973b, p 2) 



g le 



The schedule must combine popWai* imported programs,, information 
programs of specialized appeal in a way that will maximize the audi-enceb 
. Programs of specialized appeal must not be banished to programming 
can they be placed' m time periods where they would interrupt audience 
*^^ere th-ey would be exposed to excessively destructive comp(itition . 
the need at times to provide viewers with real programming alternative 
. sorae specialized programs ... must face vdry strong competition, (p 3 

* fc 
The statement actually reveals two audience orientations and again 
matter oT balance.^ One orientation was towards, a singular mass audience, 
programs are arranged in a sequence designed to. attract and hbld "an" au 
^ there was also an orientation toward "programs of specialized appeal." 

Tlte CKTC (^9ncem was that the balance which had been established wafi excessively 
oriented towards mass audiences. , In xts* serious questioning of the effectiveness of the^ 
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"lead-m*' strategy [eg- CRTC 1974a, pp 876-81), the Conaaission/ seened to be suggesting 
that the placesent of*the popular US prograrmmg was nuch nore a function of a 
preocc^ation with mass audiences during peak television viev»ing periods than of concern 
f*Qr attracting viewers to pore specialized prograns. Observation during the fieldwork 
period did not reveal an/ deliberate preoccupation ^ith undiffe^enti^ated mass audiences, 
to the extent that the audience balance of the schedule was weighted towards such mass 
audiences, sucS an orientation seeaed to be more a function of operational factors than 
of a conscious preoccupation Uith mass audiences that is, lyare a matter of default 
than intent. 



' Audience Interests and Tastes / 

J 

Larlicr il was noted that there ^s an interconnection between balancing m content 
and in audience terms. Specifically, in balancing to serve an audience of "people of 
different ages, interests and tastes," there is significai^t overlap of "interest and 
taste" and "content'"* dimensions. Establishing appropriate balance and range in content 
terms goes a long way towards ensuring such balance and /range m interest and taste 
terns. hAanmati^Jn of the role of audience objectives and of audience research with^m 
English Tcld'vision suggests that balance and range were/ principally established, along 
content din;ensions. 

Hithin English Television the natural' tendency to think of audiences as 
undifferentiated collectives was at least a^ visible at the program unit level as within' 
management. Evidence at this tendency emerges frrom the target audience objectives 
specified b> producers in 'their Program Proposals/ Statistical analysis of those 
objectives has not proved useful, but some general observations can be made. The 
revised FroposaJ asked whether a ^iven program was imtended to, reach "a general mass 
audience" or "a more sharply jiefined audience? ; "aas§ audience" responses were 

' signif ii:ant ly predominant, ev<en\, within 'those classes of progr^s considered by 
m§i;^agenient to be important m serving specialized interests^ It asked for the age 
composition of ^ the target audience; in some cases this section was^ left blank. The 
Proposal asked.>hether a program "was aimed at viewers with any specific leve*! of 
education'*, the responses were overwhelmingly "no". It asked about "any other special 
characteristics of the .Target Audience"; detailed coments in' this connection were 
exceptional. All of this is quite understandable: the shifts in the network's role were 
taking piace not as a result o^f conscious decisions to reconsider "mass audience" 
concept^ but because of changing circumstances audience fragmentation and demands for , 
adjustments in program balance and fange. Under such circumstances it would seem that 

vdeliberate attempts to- constantly reconsider. audience orientation were Tequi red, and 
that such reconsideration though admittedly difficult should have .taken place' both 
at the production and management levels, and that it should have been coordinated. 

s 

In practice, there* se^me'ci to bo little coordinated consideration of target audience 
objectives in program planning. Although the "Production Schedule," "Production 
Resources Request," ^nd, "Program Cost Estimate" sections of Program Proposals were 
frequently the subject of review and revision, such was not the case with the program 
** purpose or target audien'ce specifications" m the '^'ProgT^ ObjectiVes^^section . 

Objectives for the network existed ' at two leveils: - at very high level in 
corporate and diVisional objectives, and at y a .^bw level in individual program 
objectives. Corporate and divisional object /vesr, did not have a specif i<J audience 
orientation. They dealt w'lth matters such as the overall quality of programming, the 
strengthening of program areas such *s News and Drama, and internal matters such as 
training. But middle level objiy:tives, to connect, the individual program objectives to 
the goals of the service as a whole, were notably abSdcit. Such objectives could have 
served to underscore a mass aud leoce orientation, but this was not the case. There were 
no overall audience rafing or share targets, and no minimum audience size targets. The 
question of acceptable minimum audience sizes wa^ discussed informally from time to 
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tine, but the setting of specific raininiusr" target s such as the 500, uuO or 1,000,000 
figures noted by the CRTC <CRTC 1974b, p 18) was not considered relevant to the 
planning of English Television's "balancerd" service.. The question of such targets came 
under careful consideration during the reviews of the Program LvaluatiOn System and of 
audience research reporting describe<i m section 8(d), pages 97-99. In those 
discussions, perhaps more than at any other time or place in this study, those of us 
involved in "project" work were able to sound out the audience orientation of Engli^^h 
Television management. It has be^h interesting *to replay the recordiTigs of those 
sessions. M> role in those situations was to help attempt* to devise ways of assisting 
producers and the Planning Group m reaching their audience objectives, goa-ls, or 
aspirations, hnat emerges from a review of those, discussions is a clear concern for 
programing to other than "mass audience" collective^, for specialized audiences, and 
for indu iduals. '^The "native understanding" of special CBC responsibilities described 
in section 1 1 (a j emerges here, as does a strong ^ense of frustration about what were 
perceived id be the inevitable complexities of the service balancing task. 



Balancing CX'erload 



Institutional case studies experience problems at points* such as this. As note4 in 
section 5(bj, page 49, the decision making process of 3 public organization is a most 
difficult thing to analyze: not only may there be hidden factors which ate impossible to 
pinpoint, but rarely is an> one person, including a participant observer, in possession 
of every single element involved in any given decision. This may well be the case in 
this study's examination of the network's audience orientation. There are some pieces 
which "don't fit," apparent inconsistencies for which there are no observed 
explanations. There .are two ways of proceeding in such instances: one is to leave the 
matter as an open question, the other is to speculate to construct an explanation 
based .on what actually was observable. Such a constructed explanation may be Those 
portions of this an3'l>i$is of audience orientation which follow are speculative 
explanation. The patt^ii^f connection of interrelated factors suggested is not simple, 
but It IS bised on relatlv^ely extensive exposure to the decision -making processes under 
virtually ideal participant observation conditions. And, in my view, the 
characteristics of the decision making processes in English Television during the case 
study period wh^ch tliii ^ explanation suggests form an essential part of the argiiments 
about commercial activi and about financing which follow. ' ^ ' \ 

It IS not espec lal ly gimportant for this study to assess the appropriateiffss oT the 
audience range and 'balance of the network during 1970-1974. A static analys'is 4t a- 
point in histoVy is of 1 1 ttie. value .in the development of generalizations. Ui addition, 
there are two practical facial's which argue against miking such an assessment. One is 
that the total service optimising process the search for a balance point common to a 
large number of aspiration an^ constraint dimensions is an exceedingly complex 

process. The other factor i^^that differing assessments of the appropriateness of the 
balaiYced service provided in the^ 1970- 1974 period were a principal element, in the public 
conflict between the CBC and the £RTC. The balancing process required ts a delicate 
one? and it seems useless to contribute in any way tq the polarization of the positions 
takenv Uy the Corporation and the Commission. . ^ 

' \ : 

Both the absence of any "mass ^t^dience" target objectives and management concern 
for specialized audiences and individuals have been noted. The argument t^at conscious 
attempts weTe being made to extend ra^ge and adjust balance in program content terms was 
also made earlier, and the connection between balance in content and balance in audience 
interest and taste has been noted. I suggest that the interplay of these factors was 
such as to produce a reasonable though t^ttainly not optimum balance in the service7 and 
that in their isr74 discussions both the KJtK) and the CRTC demonstrated a striking lack of 
understanding not only of each other's aspirations and problems but also of the relative 
inevitability of at .least the locus, of tjt^ servi-ce optimization point chosen under the' 
prevailing conditions. ' - '/ 

•* / 

} 
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It would seem reasonable to suggest that the re is a linit to the number of factors 
which can be considered in any given decision caking process. In this case there is 
nothing to suggest that the Planning Group was not attenpting to j^rovide a completely 
'balanced service. ' The piece that does ^ot fit is the fact thai there was li^Ue 
evidence of deliberate attempts, to ensure appropriate balance and range specifically Mn 
audience terns. To some extent, this' may .have resulted fyon a recognition of the 
relationship between balance and range in program content and in audience interest and 
tdste terDS. But observation of the total "decision making activity pattern suggests 
another explanation a balancing "overload.,"' 

The balancing |)rocess in the CBC was clearly significantly more conplex than in any 
other broadcasting service in .Norjch Aaerica, if not in the world. English Television 
nad the uni4ue responsibilities of all public broadcasters to serve all segments of the 
public, in this respect it shared the specialixed interest and alternative programming 
role of public broadcasting in the United States. But it also carried a special set of 
responsibilities as a national cultural institution that were not unconnected with a 
need for the sharing of common experiences by large audiences. These two factors, 
implied? a requirement for a wider range of services than was the case either in the 
> commercial networks or in other educational or public broadcasting services. Two other 
sets of factors furtner complicated the balance seeking process. One of them was the 
need to batance along dimensions which were, uniquely important in the Canadian context, 
notably geographic and cultural dimensions » The requirement for regional balance, for 
instance, was infinitely more important in the CBC than in PBS. And the requirement for 
cultural range was much grea-ter in a ^lation which had begun to think' of itself as a 
"cultural mosaic" than it would have been ui a "melting pot" context. The other set of 
compixcating factors were the special operating circumstances of the^ CBC itself, notably 
Its ujiiqac combination of public ser.vice, and commercial advertising activities, and the 
severe imbalance between its se^rvice commitments and its resources. 

It mav be, therefore, that there was an overload of dime nsions in the schedule 
Itself, that as many dimensions were being balanced as could -be accommodated 
.simul taneousl) , and that the consideration of significantly more audience informati0n_^ 
c6uld have had little effect under the circumstaHtes . The overall dimensions of the 
schedule, just o\er 76 hours per week in 1973/74, implied some limits on range, 
particularly l^i a situation where the balance requirements were "so diverse. 

It IS also possible that there was an overload of dimension? in , the schedule 
decision making process, that as many factors were being balanced as could be' handled 
sfmul taneousiy , and that additional input would have overloaded the processes. Such an 
explanation is certainly not inconsistent with_^the problem of "distraction" noted in 
section il(b). 

Observation suggests that there were, in fact, overloads both on the schedule 

Itself and on the decision making processes, and it seems important to examine the 

implications of those conditions for the network's ability to maintain appropriate 

balance and range in programming in changing social and broadcasting environments. 

* * 

Jjnder such changing sociai and broadcasting conditions it, would sdem to be 
J important that all available tools should have been used to en^'ure a|?propriate balanc'e 
I and. range m audience terras. The^'v^uggestion here is that one se't of* such tools, largely 
" unused dpiring the case study perio^ could have been provided by communication ^research . 
Although such a suggestion may be diJsmissed as **to be expected" within a study such as 
this, the suggestion of a more central role for audience and other types of 
communication research is not made lightly or without serious consideration. 

Throughout the case study period there was concern on the part of some -producers 
and managers that there* might be an "audience age" problem. "People of different ^ges" 
are specifically mentioned in the Broadcasting Act as a consideration for the CBC in 
establishing its "balanced" service (Aet, s 3.g.i), Towards the end of thp fieldvyork 
period I undertook a voluntary and preliminary' analysis of the age characteristics of 
Lnglish Television audiences. The findings" themselves suggest the possibility of a 
severp audience balance problem. Those findings on the age characteristics of the CBC 
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English Television audience in the Toronto area and the reaction to thera are considered 
in detail ij\ section 14(b), but for purposes of this^&ibcussion it is sufficient to note 
that: 

- the overall adult audience average age had increased at lest 4.5 years more o\er a 
* 4 year period than had the average age of the population, 

- viewing of bnglish Television by young adults in the 18-24 and 25-54 year old 
groups had declined significantly over the period, 

- management felt it should be aware of the problem Fut did not feel that it should 
change programs for that end alone, and ^ 

- no further investigation of the apparent problem was requested. 

As noted at the beginning of this section, the English TJelevision schedule was 
already being balanced along a set of content and audience dimensions unique in North 
American television, ' Ensuring appropriate audience balance ,bv_^ge may have been a 
practical impossibility: age may have been one dimension m6re than,:^e balance of a "6 
haur'per week schedule could accommodate. Even so, I suggest that <>verload on decision 
making processes was the principal factor inhibiting deliberate attention to audience 
age characteristics. The characteristics of those processes and the consequences^of the 
volume and nature of decisiops rec^uired is summarized in Chapter 15. 
t' 

Chapter 14 is devoted to an exa^iination of research utilization patterns and of the 
implications for researchers. But it is important to note here that audience research 
was not a primary source of input to the service balancing process, thlrt there were no 
clearly visible explanations for that situation, and that it is possible that an 
overload both on the dimensions of the schedule itself and on the decision making 
processes may have been a significant factor contributing to that research utilization 
condition. 



ComKents: -\udience Orieijtation . . ' • 

♦ 

Although it IS possible to consider program content issues such as those in 
sections 1 Ua j through 11(c) relatively independent of resource levels, both the level 
of operations funding and commercial activity must be taken into account m considering 
English Television's audience orientation.. 

For English Television throughout the 1970*^1974 period there was no choice to be 
made between mass and specialized audience service. It was both, and the important 
que.stions were really about balance. 

Section 11(a) noted that contributing to national unity seemed seldom dealt with in 
isolation or in abstract *tenns» In much the same way, audience orientation was seldom 
dealt with^Tn isolation from other considerations. There weio, however, relatively more 
general discussions of that orioritafeion and of general factors to be taken into account 
in schedule construction, in the service balancing process. 

Among the factors entering the balancing process we find; 

- mandate requirements that the national broadcasting service be. predominantly 
Canadian in content and character, 

- a Corporate commitment to 70% Canadian content, 

- an operational requirement to balance between Canadian and imported prograimning , 

- expectations of greater prominence for Canadian programming, 

- mandate requirements to provide balanced opportunity for expression of differing 
views on matters of public concern, . , ^ 

- responsibil itie.s arising from the special role of public broadcasting for balance 
and fairness, 

- traditional objectives of providing public service programming, 
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- a tradition of providing for provincial and national free-tine political telecasts, , 

- mandate requirements to contribute to national unity, 

- a tradition of provi<iing actuality coverage of national events, 

- an expectation of increased provision of shared viewing experiences, ^ 

- ^ need to promote understanding between French and English Canada, 

- mandate requirements to contribute to regional flow and exchange, , 

- a Corporaijte commitment to decentral i2ation of production, 

- an operational requirement to balance network production between Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa^ Montreal, Halifax, and St. John^s and, subject 
to production capacity availability, frC>m other centres, 

- an expectation both outside and inside the CBC of greater decent rali-zatibn of 
produc t ion , 

- mandate requirements to contribute to the expression of Canadian identity, 

- demands for recognition of regional identities, 

- an expectation of talent and program development equalized oh a regional basis, 

- an expectation of increased intra-regional program servi'ces, ^ 

- demand^ for decentralization of schedule decision making, 

-I demands for increased ppportunities for the provision of local service prograimning, 
-an operational requireraent to balance between network, regional, and local 
programming , • ^ 

- operational requirement to achieve commercial revenue quotas at CBC owned 
stations, 

- an operating requirement to proyide for French Television production at ESD 
locations, ^ ^ 

- an operating requirement to provide for limited Northern Service production, 

- a.n expectation of recognition of and contribution to a renaissance in the arts in 
Canada, ^ ' ' ' 

- an expectation of contributions to the development of the private Canadian film 
industry, ^ ' , 

- an expectation of balance between CBC and independently produced Canadian programs, 

- mandated requirements to cover the full range of programming in fair proportion, 

- responsibilities arising from the special role of public broadcasting for 
optimizing program service balance and range, , " 

- an operational requirement to balance between programming from News; Current^ 
Affairs; Agriculture and Resources; Arts, Science and Religious; Schoolsand Youth;* 
Drama; Music and Variety; Sports; and Features and Special! Events. pi;ogrammirig 
departments, * • ► , 

' demands for recognition of regional identities, 

- demands for recognition of the role of women, . < » 

- demands for recognition of multicultural groups, 

- demands for recognition of so-called "minorities," 

- a mandate requirement to balance for people of different ages, 

- a mandate requirement to balance for people of different interests, ^ 

- a mandate requirement to balance for people of different tastes,^ 

- an operational requirement to achieve conunercial revenue quotas at th« network 

level, ' " ' ^ . 

- a tradition of balancing between commercial and "sustaning" or noncommercial 

programs, . . * . * . 

- an operational requirement to provide a popular programming service to help sustain 
the' private affiliated stations, • , ^ . 

- an operational requirement to balance between "reserved" programming to be ~ carried 
by all stations and "available" programming to be carried by CBC stations during 
periods when affiliates were released to carry either the available programming or 
their own commercial reveune generating programming, ^ 

- some evidence and some further assumptio:n5 regarding audience viewing patterns, 

- competitive scheduling considerations, < 

- agreements with the provinces for the provision of instructional television service 
to 5>chOols, 

- national commitments to the provision of "host . broadcaster" coverage of 
international events taking place in Canada, i 

- an operational requirement to provide live and delayed program services at , 
appropriate local times to, 7 time zones, 
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- finitd total hours of service, 
finite production facility resources, * ' , ^ , 

' fvniate firiancial resources,, \ ' * 

' finite hinan rebOUrces, and 

-'an expectation of Imagination, excellence, and distinction xn program services. 

• . Considering the balancing process itself find: 

/ - continuing atteinpts to, balance all factors together within the fraraeuork of the 
block progran scbedule '*iiiatrix," . , 

- the <il location of financial resources entering as a major consideration throughout 
tne oalancing process, * " * ^* 

- extremo'iy feu programs intended to ser\'e one objective in isolation., . . 
' • - .increraental increases m Canadian content, ^- 

- 'iricreaental increatses in production decentralization, • ; < 

- deliberate shifts in t^he content balance of the "overall service, 

- a "special i2ed audience" orieatation associated roost' directly with public service 
broaJcdsring *'tradition^, " mandate requirements and demands arising from mandate 
interpretation, 

- a "mass audience" orientation associated most directly with the operational 
.requirements to earn commercial revenue and sustain the private' affiliated 
stations, " ' ^ 

- apparent lir^its to the number of objectives and priorities which eould' be 
simil taneously balanced, the balancing process, and, ' ^ > 

* _ an apparent preoccupation with schteduling and resource constraints. 

^ e) COSTS AND FINANCING ' . , , * . 

Level of Resources ^ , 

r 

At the public- hearing one member of * the Board of Dii^ectors of the Canadaan 
Broadcasting League, (CBLj voiced a concern that he ♦shared with many. Mr. Marwicke said: , * 

"1 think It IS too easy. simply to say, 'With more money^-we get more programming.'"' (C-f^TC 
1974a, -p 36a) " ' . ^ ' ' \ 

This comme;it contrasted sharply with the thrust of both tfie League's intervention 
submission and its v^srbai ' presentation at the hearing. But it»was representative of a 
common perception.' ^ThiJt same perception- surfaced, for instance, in a letter to the 
editor of THt *Gl6bE, AND hhXllt "After all, the CBC has always had relatively large 
resources behind. I't " (Globe 1974c) 

The 1974 licence renewal process did, however, ^ begin to deal with the level of 
^ funding in a manner quita different from p^st patterns. I 

In introducing t\je CBL presentation. Chairman Juneau paid homage to the League, and ^ 
to Dr. Frederick Rainsberry, its new Chairman, "as one of the very important artisans 
and artists and administrators in a v^ry important field, namely children's programming 
in Canada." Me continued, saying that "the Commission is, of course, very pleased that 
the Broadcasting League, which [has] such an important history in this country, has you 
as Its new Chairman. (CRTC 1974a, pp 337-8) , . / 

Appearing with Dr. Rainsberry was Dr. Graham Spry, who had lDeen instrumental in the 
formation of the League some 34 years earlier. Juneau expressed the Cominission**s 
"enormous admiration" and "esteem" "for the founder of the League, whtf had prepared its. 
1974 submission. "I think that the country owes him and his original colleagues an 
_ enormous debt ... which we remain conscious of." "[H]is work and his determination, his 

lucidity, his vigour, remains an ^inspi ration for all of us" (CRTC 1974a, p 338). 
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One CBL concern v,as protection of the CBC fron undue interference. That provoked 
the exchange al>out conditional licences discussed under "US Programming" in section 
IKaj. 

But -the League's major concern \sas the CBC*s levels of funding. Its submission 
dealt at length Kith the origins of the* Corporation's financial problems. The 
presentation at the hearing contained the follo^sing (Observations and prompted the 
following exchange?: % , ' 

^ MR. SPR^ : .... [I]f a text for v^hat v^e are discussing todav were necessary, 
vou sir [chairman Juneauj , provided it in that remarkable Toronto address last 
autumn. The Loniaission, you stated, "will continue to recognize the importance yof 
the CBC ab a nat-ional service that helps to maintain some independence from the 
comnercial environment for the Canadian broadcasting system.^' \ 

I had then thought of presenting a series of arguments [leading] to the 
s-ujjjw Id^ lon that you also came to .yesterday morning in ybur opening remarks, that 
the exibtence'of the CBC is a paramount necessity of the national life of this 
people {CRTC 19"4a, pp 559- 40 J ^ 

i^'ll > ou spoke, sir, of illness, of an emerging technological cancer [cable]. 
l>o we blame somebody else for this? When I first heard of [problems in 
broadcasting services in] tlie north> could I help but ask: \\ho is responsible for 
this? Vihcn I hear complaints about the lack of Canadian f>rogramming in prime time, 
I think of the position of affiliates who would be deprived of advertising, I would 
think of the CBC and its struggle to do enormous things with such limited revenue. 

.forty years ago the 'principles of Canadian broadcasting and a national 
strategy about communications were legislated by a unanimous House of Commons. 
' fAcr) parliament since then has endorsed them. The>^ were endorsed by parliament 
and* defined bV l%u, but government after government after government has failed to 
pro-\ ide the mean5, and for forty or forty-two yeait or more ' we have devoted too 
* m*an> of our efforts to weakening those principles and compromising that |iational 



*^tra;tegy. (pp* 542-5) 
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.... I recall you quoting George Ferguson ,( that all Canadian policies of great 
moment were bour^d to be difficult, to be risky, and to be costly.... But this 
tirings us, as all these things bring us, to money, and programming is indeed the 
result, and tiie first consideration; but •the funds have been persistently 
inadequate, and oWing to inflation will provide less than ^more future progi^m 
production by the CBC at preset levels of income, (pp 347-8) 

[lv]itflout any apology or whatever, our submission suggests ... that the 
progrSunming of the national service be more generously and adequately financed, 
.... that we proceed by stages as a people through the government to set aside one 
one- hundred-and-twentieth of the gross national product ... by 1980 in 1980 
dollars [and] that this be related to CBC programming. This five-sixtK of one 
percent of the G.N. P. would provide of the order of one billion dollars. That is 
my punch line, sir, thank you. •< .* - 

Tflh ClUIRMAN: It does have, some impact, (pp 348-9} 

, DR. FRyh: I was jus£ wondering about- the tenor of so many of the briefs that 
have been i>ubmitted to us in connection with this hearing, that so many of them 
appear to be , concerned, particularly in regard to CBC television, with, a certain 
ossifying of the creative and imaginative processes ... and I was wondering whether 
you felt that regarding the deficiencies of the CBC as primarily a matter of 
government policy and financing would be adequate in the light of some of the very 
clearly articulated and concrete representations that have been made to us. (p 
550) ' ' * • ' . 
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MK. kAl\.shhf<K> . /. . . Ihv difficulty it seems to me has been that the CBC has 
not had sufficient funds and opportunity to deepen its awareness of the social 
processes and conte.-nporary attitudes anoung Canadians. There have been attempts in 
the past to do this,\and 1 believe the conviction is there and the sincerety is 
thvrc, h.it O'^ing to tha nan; pressures that are upon them to neet the filling of a 
schedule with the 1 iraitcd .resources available to them,* they have not been able to 
do so. . . . (p 5SS) 

I think in that connection if thert wpre rfore tim^ and money for the ^Jljnning 
of t^-he prograDS -that come on the air, they would be better. If you take a series 
like Images- of Canada, for example, -which had a very long period- of planning and 
^ great care and thought was put into, it, it emerges as the kind of quality 
' pfogr amusing that we are speaking of. .Sow'what I wouH like to see is relief of the 
pressures so that the schedule can be met. on the one hand, while there is time and 
opportunit) for creative people to-grow and d'evelop within the Corporation. I see 
that opportunity, the lead time for growth and development, declining as^ the 
pressures of competition and the limitation [of] resources increases^ (pp 570-1} 

The Commission did not challenge the thrust of the CBL pre^erftation . In fact, the 
Wee Chairnan and Chairman introduced comparative figures to underline the League's 
point. 

/ 

MR. BOHL: There is one other question I would lik<j to ask Dr. ,rSpry. 

\\hen you ended with your resounding figure of one billion dollars, how muchtrtioney 
will we spejid in Canada on education in 1980? 

DR. SPRY: It is ten to twelv<e billion now and by 1980 it would be 2S 

billion, 26 billion dollars in taxation revenue from all levels of government 

THL CHAIRMAN:* The amount of money in 1972 as supplied by the federal 
government to the prg^vincial governments for educational purposes was $667 , 000 ,.000; 
that IS three times, in' 1972-75 at least, three times what the government provides 
to the CBC now. 

• 

.'^ DR. SPRY By 1980 we are going to have all sorts of expansions of 

channels over .^^1ch programs could flow. Are we going to spend money to see that 
some of those programs are dbr ownn? And thereforeM say a billion, (pp 364-5) 

Throughout this chapter and section 10(f>, sharp differences between the CBC and 
the CETC emerged. The differences were not over th^ fundamental objectives of public 
broadcasting in Canada- theywere matters of strat'egy, tactics, approach, and technique. 
Arid there was substantial agreement that the CBC's resources were not adequate to meet 
the coverage and programming demands made of the Corporation. Included in the decision 
were these comments: , ' " ' < 

Broadotistmg, in Canada is particularly difficult and costly. The country is 
* vast. The . broadcasting system must operate in English and in French. Mountains 
arid coastlunos present formidable transmission problems, ^lany regions, the 
particularly, are enormously large ^nd sparsely populated^. ^ _ ^ 

Most of all, -Canada adjoins, the most pro^petous, prolific and powerful nation 
in the world in terms of popular entcrrtainment £(^id information- (CRTQ 1974b, p 71), 

Insofar as the CBC is concerned, the Commission, as the agenc^y established by 

Parliament to supervise and regu4ate^ the Canadian broadcasting system, has no 

hesitation in staying that in its considered opinion the CBC must, as a priority 

matter, be enabled to increase the'quantify ^nd improve the quality of its Canadian 

programming capability immediately, and to reduce significantly the 

disproportionate influence of merchandising on its f^rogram policies, (p 74) 

• 

It IS unfair to demand of the Board of Directors, and of the 'executive and 
5jraff of the Corporation that they continue to concentrate their efforts t>n 
administrative and managerial efficiency as they have been forced to do for some 
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•years irr-the absence of tlie tangible public support they need to improve the 
program s|?rvices of thb Corporation, to* demonstrate that they can fulfil the 
mandate entrusted to them and to achieve the level of creativity and mspi-ration 
that is expected of them by the public, (p 75) 

In section 10(c), pages 120-125, the highly critical nature of the , Committer' on 
Television intervention and of articles published m SATURDAY NIGHT prior t® the hearing 
uas noted. In December 1975 Morri'S Wolfe^ • a^^mcipal CdT member and author <5f some of 
the original critical articles, wrote an update^ "A Progress l^eport on the CBC,/' for* 
SATURDAY NIGHT. Part of that article dealt with financing: 

iNliat ra9st of the'se things come down to is money lots of coney. That's 

^here those of who were^inembers of the Committee on Television were dead wrong 
two years ago. , Ise assumed the CBC* could be doing much more than it was with the 
budget it had. 



It can't. The more I've talked to producers and directors, the more Ixve seen 
of programmes being made, the more convinced Pve . become that the CBC.^ needs a 
massive increase- in its budget. You can only tip so huch, on a shoestring. Graham 
Spr> of the Canadian Broadcast ing League suggested at the CBC's licence renewal 
hearings that the Corpotation should have an annual budget of about one billion 
'dollars. That may be too high, but it's certainly in the»right direction. If CBC 
televi-sion ' is lo get- out of coramerqials entirely and to do the other things the 
CRTC has directed it to do (to say nothing of what Pve directed it to' do), I would 
say the^Qorporation is going to need roughly double its present $242-nyllion 
budget. If- we get the ^md of CBC I think -it's poss^ible to have, it'll be a 
bargain at the price. The trouj>le has been, as John.Hirsch put3' it, that Canidiaas 
"have kept expecting to get Tiffany wares from Woolworth's*." <i^*olfe 1975, P J^^) 

Despite- the emergenc'e^of some consensus on the apfnropriateness of tne ^^el at 
which the CBC was funded, there were few clear calls for more funds. ' 



Efficiency . 

* 

,lhe mo^t common qualification attached to observations about t^e level of CBC 
funding ivas that one solution to the problem was to improve CBC efficiency. The CRTC 
decision, for instar\9e, commented^ "It goe^ withbut saying that the cost of ©p'ejration, 
like that of any large organization, can be reduced. Everyone has 'horror' stories 
about real or imagined CBC extravagances" (CkiC l&74b, p 74). After the hearing, THE 
HALIIAX MAIL STAR e<fitorial ised tnait "before more funds are provided the CBC should do 
better/with what it has"j^ (Hfx MS). An editorial in THE REGINA LEADER -POST suggested 
much the same: "One answer, of course, would be for CBC to do some energetic 
streamlining to eliminate bureaucratic waste ^whei^e it occurs, and ryn a tighter ship" 
(Reg LP). . ' . 

The qfuestion of effi'crency was dealt with at great length under "Canadian Content" 
in s'ection 11 (a). In particular, it seems important to recall here the contentions of 
Val Clery and Moms Wolfe that a CBC preoccupation with efficiency was, iii^act, .taking 
its toll m substahckird programs. * "*\ ^ . . - 

One review of the draft of the "CBC efficiency" portion of sectioh 11 (a) termed it 
an "apology" for tire CBC. 'It was and is not intended^s such. Nor was that analysis 
intended to argue that the CBC ^as 'perfec|:ly efficient. '§ubtation of an exchange 
43etween Juneau and- Pical'd !it the hearing /may help put the question in perspective : g 

THE CHAIRiMAN: .... [Yjou hear and I hear all the' tirne, people saying, you 
know, i went into a CBC buifJtFtv and there' were ^o many people doing nothing,^ or I 
was interviewee/ ^by the CBC and th^rc were seventeen peopl.c around, and that sort of 
thing. I. suppose that you doii't mean that there are .no . more reductions in cost 
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• that can take place. ' • 

*.1R. PICARD;*, Two things on that. There have been a lot of horror stones told 
^bout tnc CBC in respect to that. What people sonetiaes don't think is that are 
• giving a different kind of service than the private system.*... 

H 

{Ljarge organiiat ions ha\e not, found yet wha,t I would call "fine tuning" m 
manageiDent. '^ou know, you go sosiewhat brutally < like the govemraent -treats us 
brutally by saying 16 million less, find it somewhere.... 

CBC IS like an orchestra, and naybe the private system is like a band, or 
mayoe if I. wanted to b^ nicer I would say it*s like chanber musit; it*s a very 
different thing. And you don^t ask the sixth violin in an orchestra to disappear 
because you . think that five is large enough; or the triangle guy to increase his 
product i\ity because he's been playing only three jainutes during t'he symphony. 
(Laughter) ' 

(Tjhe myXh of "feather-bedding" in t^e negative sense ... h^s been described 
so often... (Bjring our union in and they will tell you, no, it's wrong. 

Jhq fact is that t'he Corporation .is geared for drama, large drama; it's geared 
for svT.phony orchestra; it'.s geared for ballet, for large productions, for the 
Olvmpics, for ^the Commonweal th Games, and obviously when you come to interview one 
Dcrson some of that's triie.' 

THL OiAIRNlAN. hell you should perhaps take your exanple from other govemiaent 
cfepartments where there is no excessive staff. * 

MR. PICARp: 'i didn't^want to frighten anybody here. (Uughter) (CRTC J974a,* 
pp 1465-6) ^ , . • 

.Nevertheless, despite agreement on the fmpossibi 1 ity of total ef;f icijency, and 
endorsation by the Commission of CBC* efforts to increase cost effectiveness, and 
agreement on the need for additional funds, the final paragraphs of th£ CRTC decision 
section on financing looked forward to further CBC. cost reductions: 

The CBC needs significant, enthusiastic and *tai>gible pu6lic support to 
increase production, to"* improve the quality of prpgraiDS and to extend and improve 
the facilities required to»provide'a batter service to ail Canadians.... 

Indeed the Commission is conv»inced that with such public support and 
enthusiasm, the CBC will ,be better able to achieve administrative improvements and 
^ cost reducticJns whil^ at the same time attaining -new levels of creative 
productivity., K- (CRTC 1974b, p 75) • 

It seems at least possible that the' continuing preoccupation" with potential , cost, 
reductions within the existing- cSc^ budget distracted considerable attention from the 
basic financial problem: given the prevail ihg interpretations o^ its mandate, the CBC 
was cleary and severely underfinanced relative to the requirements and expectations pf 
At. Wolfe suggested doubling, the budget, and Spry argued for an increase by a f actor , of 
four. .^lamtaming and itoproving efficiency, though important, jseemed to ^ hold ^ little 
promise of closing'such a gap: between expectations and resources. , 



Case Study Observations J • • - , 

J * 

My own background for examining the level of CBC finances and its influence on the 
management and operation of English Television includes the opportunities to study the 
financing of public television in the United States which werc^ oiitl ined in section 8(C), 
pages 9S-96. Both the work with Stamford UniVers^it>, the Aspen Institute Program on 
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CoDnujiicationi, and >Ovitt>, <ind the Ford Foundation on tne 1972 Study, 'Tne financing of 
Public Tele\ i5ion," and tne reexanirrat ion reuuired for ny Aspen work in 1975 pr9vided 
extensive opportunities to re\iev» the budgets of CPB, of PBS\ of the national production 
centres, and of individual stations. 

Opportunities to assess the le\el of funding of the C&C during the case Study 
period wer4? confined to English Television but, as outlined in sections 8(c) and (dj , 
pages 95>;-e5^nd 95-105, within those boundaries I did have a change to investigate 
spending in a wide range of areas at a variety of levels withm BSD. 

M; period as an Associate Producer'.in \ancou\er provided first hand exposuje to the 
financial condition and needs of local Cprrent Affairs program units. Infonaal 
assistance to producer friends m Toronto ;<idened that exposure to include network 
prograTiS and other types of local progrannmg.' 

During the 1972-74 period of work with the Plannfing Group, I had continuing access 
to the English Television approved operating budget and to the regional Planning Books. 
Budget reviews *.*ere an integral pjirt of virtually every Program Evaluation System 
.deliberation at uhich I was present. Wnile providing assistance with planning for the 
1^74/ "5 program year, I -had an opportunity to review for ny own interest both the 
requested and approved budgets of network programs approved for production. A lack of 
a. a liable funds to meet our system cost project ion» terminated the work of the Program 
Content Supervision Task Force wich which I was associated. Financial concerns prompted 
r\ abSignnent tp study the potential inpact of Global Television Network operations, 
helping prepare the bri-efing book for the 1974 hearing involved bot(j^ extensive analysis 
of available data and the gathering of additional financial information. The study of 
technical manpower in i\innip4g, Halifax, and \ancouver was ^an efficiency study. 
\b5istance in planning for tan English Television CBC station in Windsor consisted 
primarily of bud^etilig for local Current Affairs programs. , ^ 

*x 

But, more than an> thing else, ny review of resources in nine so-called "HOURGLASS" 
program unit$ a<tross the country brought rae into detailed consideration of English 
Television finance^. This was my final work for the Planning Group, and by then I was 
in a position to view the problems from the perspectives both of the producjers in the 
regional units and of the Planning Group itself. This proved to be' useful because I had 
been asked^to make any general or specific resource reallocation recommendations that I 
felt were appropriate. 



''"Resource Allocation Strategy ^ 

Drawing on these various studies^and exposures, it is possible to construct a 
general description of the overall resource allocation strategy of English TeTevision, 
to provide an allocation strategy algorithm in narrative form.. This description must, 
however, be taken as a construction: it is simplified, it infers rationales, and it does 
not attempt tp describe the actual operation of the annual budgeting systems. 

An easy way to break down the overall English Television budget is to begin with 
two main expenditure areas, which can, be designated "operations" and "programs." , Under 
"operations" we can group distribution and transmission costs, a substantial proportion 
of service department costs, and management costs. These non-program costs are 
principally fixed costs for essential activities, and they are not significantly 
affected by changing^ levels of. program spending or production. The allocation strategy 
was to continually review these operation costs, to reduce them to the lowest possible 
levels, and then to allDcate the remaining resources to progferas. Allocation for 
operations costs "off the top" seemed inevitable, and efforts aA> minimize variable 
operations costs seemed to have been substantially effective. Organizational efficiency 
haJ been a preoccupation o-f l^th CBC President George Davidson and his successor, 
Laurent Ficard, and the shortage of funds to meet programming demands exerted a natural 
pressure to minimize operations costs. In fact, case study observations suggest that 
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tne resources allocated to isanageneni, for inetance, v*ere insufficient and that» given 
its functional roles, the Planning Group v»as severely understaffed. 

M location of .resources to prograsis v*as a nuch Dore complex activity than d<;aling 
v*ith operations costs. he can^ distinguish between local (or regional) and network 
programs and, >%ithin them, we can distinguish between procured foreign prograas and 
Canadian programs . As explained m section 11(a), procureisent of US progranaing was 
ouch less expensive tnan procuring or producing Canadian prograias. And the popular 
iniported prograisnmg was mportant for conmercial reasons. The CBC*s 70% Canadian 
content objective* was the prinar^ factor governing the allocation for procured foreign 
programs for the- network. , ' t ; 

Tne CBC did not publish individual progran cost figures, ^ but ph^s excerpt £rom 
^torrls holfe's Deceaber 1975 SATURDAY MGHT article seems sufficiently accurate 
indicate the cost attractiveness of US prograinraing : 

he need less American prograasiing, particularly during prime time. But those 
are the very tines when the most money cai\ be i^de from sponsors, and what better 
to attract a large audience than an American programme? ALL IN THE FAMILY cost the 
CBC $2,000 a week last^year, from which it derived a weekly revenue of $24,000. 
(BLACHCOMBhkS; on the other hand, cost $65,000 an episode to produce; it took in 
the same $24,000. j (holfe 1975, p 85) ^ , ' 

Although actual 1973/74 production cost figures for the US programming are not 
available, in 1971 BROADCASTING estimated the production costs of ALL IN THE FAMILY, at 
$95,000 per 50 minute episode (Broadcasting 1971, p 52)! Assuming a cost of $100,000 
each m 1975/74, the cost to the CBC indicated by Wolfe represented only 2% of 
production cO;Sts (Broa<Jcasting 1974). 

The per hour costs of this US programming were principally a function of conditions 
in the program series marketplace in which the CBC was bidding in competition wixh.,!CT\'j 
Global, and independent Canadian stations. The network ^procurement strategy was to 
purchase weekly US program series rather than individual programs or specials. This 
volume buying both kept thje average per hour costs at the lowest possible lev,el and 
roinijaized the lime and effort requir^ to screen and select this imported programming. 
Consequentl> , the allbcation for imported network programming remained-substantially 
fixed and, although it would be m.isleading-xo suggest that thiS allocation was also 
effectively made' "off the top," the fact is tha't the costs of Canadian network and .of 
local programming were the most elastic components of the English Television budget. 
And^ It is' m examining the allocation of resources for these programs that we most 
clearly see tlie demand/ resource imbalance in English Television- 

In balancing the allocations for Canadian network programming,^ Canadian local 
programming, and procured local programming, a large number of fac'tors had be considered 
simultaneously: 

- The network operated under a CRTC 60*4 Canadian content requirement and a CBC 70% 
Canadian co;itent objective. 

^- Local CBC stations operated under a CRTC 60# Canadian content requirement. 

- By 1974, English Television was operating local and regional CBC program service 

- operations of varying sizes in 15 cities." Although some of the smaller operations 
drew heavily on the regional programming of ad j'acent r larger ones,» the local and 
regional operations in Vancouver, Edmonton, Regina, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, 
Halifax, and St. John's were substantially independent. These separate local and 
regional' programming operations introduced a local program cost muLtTplier factor 
which we can taTce to have been roughly ICT. ' 

- iNetwork program costs were not subject /o such a multiplier. ?^ 

- pS program series originally telecast m prime time were avaU^ble^ "from 
distributors for rerun at very Ipv prices. Figure 7-11 on page 82 sfiowed the 
average cost of programs procured by local stations in 1973/74 to have been $1§7 
per hour. 

- As explained xn the discussion of CBC efficiency in section lUa), electronic 
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canera studio facilities nere available for the production of lo\* cost progracning 
both for net>*ork and for local and regional distribation . 

- ^th the repeating of programs and regional^ prograi?- exchange, though norniaUy 
recjuirifig adJitional talent and rights pa>Tjent5, provided prograisning^at costs 
significantly less than those of original production. 

- And, as discussed, throughout earlier sections of this chapter, English Television 
uas operating under a mandate to provide **a^balanced service" at both the Jietv*ork 
and regional levels. 

Tne general outline of the resource^al location strategy caji be derived fron Figures 
7-11 and 7-i:, page*82: 

' The total outlay m 19^73/74 for network and local programs, both CBC produced and 
procured, was reported as $85,150,000. 

- Procured prograjnamg accounted for 7.1% of the network prograxa outlay, or 4.9% of 
the total 19"5/74 program costs. (Note xthat this procured network program .category 
lumps together both the relatively inexpensive US programs and the more costly 
Canadian program procurements.) 

- The average cost per hour of CBC network production in 1973/74 was approximately 
-SlS.feUU. This contrasted with regular USvprime time program-series production 

, costs of over $200,000 per hour. The average, CBC /per .hour allocation for all » 
network programs was thus less than 8% of^the US commercial network prime time 
spending level. , < ^ ' 

• - The average cost per hour of local production was $2,940 less thkn one- fifth as 
much per hour as was allocated for network production. But, because of ^fie number 
of stajtions multiplier, even at this cost leyel local production accounted' ror 28% 
N * of English Television's program spending. 

- Inexpensive programming procured by local CBC stations totalled 14,142 hours in 
1975/74. However, because the average cost was s6 low ($187 per hour, or about 
1.2% as much per houras was allocated for network production), the total, outlay for 
these local station procurement's counted to only $2,649,000 or about 5% qf the 
English Television total.. 

The allocations for network production, local production, and local procurement 
were interdependent, and within each allocation grouping actual program costs ranged 
both* significantly above and significantly below the avefrage cost figures. Network 
production mcluaeJ some relatively expensive programs such as THE NATIONAL DREAM, 
IMXGLb OF CANAUA, THE BEACHCOMBERS? THE COLLABORATORS, and a limited number of specials 

' such as THE .NUTCRACKER. ». But it also included a great deal of inexpensive studio 
production, including such" series as LUNCHEON DATE, JULIETTE AND FRIENDS, THIS IS THE 
LAW, 'JRONT . PAGE CHA^LLENGE, ^OME HaSOURABLE MEMBERS, IT^S A MUSICAL WORLD, COUNTRVflME, 
and blNGALONG JUBILEt. FAMILY< COURT was an inexpensive electronic studio ^ Canadian 
procurement. CJLLICAN*S ISLAND, scheduled on the network MoHdiy throygh Friday at 5:50 
pm in ivinter 1973/74*, was an inexpensive USji^erun procurement. / In Fall 1973/74, network 

^ program repeats averaged 1 hour and 40 minutes per day, or about 15% Qf the network 
service programming. , - / 

At the local service level, a priority was attached to the early ^evening News and 
Current .Affairs programming and, just as the network allocated sigjiifiycantly moi^ for 
some programs than others, the local allocations raftged slgnif ioantiy aBove and below 
the $2,94u f>er hour average. > Imbedded in the Wiater 1973/74 network program schedule 
(after the beginning of network service each^day) was a total of 16.5 hours of local 
program periods. At most of the major centres the HOURGLASS News and Current Affairs 
service was provided for ojie'hour per day, Monday through Friday, le^^ving 11.5. hours of 
local program perixjds withip the network schedule. In addition to IpcaJ^rogram service 
imbedded withm tlie network schedule, most loci^tions proyided^>tfSal news service at 
.approximately 11.50 pm, softer the end of. network service fortJt^'aay. At most locations 
the requirements for local News and for HOURGLASS Current^,>f?airs were* such *that very 
few .resources were^ aval labfe fcrr programming in the other local t/me periods. In fact, 
most centres found their resource allocations . insufficient Jto meet the English 
tcievis^ion guidelines which called for a uniform level of HOURGLASS service throughout 
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the year, and the; responded. <y curtaiUng Current Affairs serMce during the Suruicr 
seasons. 

vnder these circunstances^^he voiu.":e of original prograrrainfe produced" by the local 
stations seens surprising!) high, \irtually all of these prograjDS were electronic 
studio productions. Stost of then were what could loosely be tensed "talk shows." *'lan/ 
were "hosted" by CBC staff announcers who also cammed other television and radio 
duties. And virtuailv all of these prograns relied heavily on guests who were ^v^illmg 
to appear without coDpen&ation. The voloce of this type of programming which each 
location "was able to produce depended prinarily on the availability of studio facilities 
and existing technical nanpower. Budgets for direct progran expenditures as lo^ as SlOO 
per Veek for a half hour prograja Monday through Friday were not unconsson. Even so, 
prograias such as Vancouver's BOB Sh>T3ER SHOh, Winnipeg's FOUR CORNERS, and their 
equi\alents at other locations provided what were widely considered to be valuable local 
services, w^ich attracted substantial numbers of viewers. 

Some local periods were filled with regional exchange- programing, but low cost 
procured prograxming predominated. These procured US series, such as PETTICOAT JUNCTION^ 
and its 'equn . a 1 ent s , were not oni> inexpensive but helped the indi\idual stations «eet 
their coinisercial revenue quotas. (In this connection it is interesting to note that 
although network poIic> prohibited conraercials m \irtual'ly all^Sews and Current Affairs 
prograns, at the local le\el the HOURGLASS News and Current Affairs pi^grams were a 
inajor source of advertising revenue.) ^ 

The hearing intervention filed by the regional producers' association described 
cutbacks in local production as follows: ^ , 

( Ijn* hmijipeg and Edmonton, for ^wo' examples, there is no longer a local 
agricultural show, no presentation of local sports events, and, no local variety 
shows. At .one tine all these were in evidence. Local jJrime time slots have been 
removed when at one time both Winnipeg and Edmonton had prime time 'al loc^atiops for 
such things as variety Shows which presented local professional talent that was in 
the process being discovered, and developed. Here is where the Tommy Banks, the 
' Karen ^^3^kl ingers, the Guess Who, and many more Canadian artists were found and 
developed. The amount of money for local program directors to use is insufficient, 
especially in comparison with the network's similar projects. (L'Association, .pp 
25-4) ' ^ • * • ' . 

The^ intervention naturally enough viev^ed^the allocation pattern from a perspective 
conditipned by exposure to the acute shortage of resources for local and regional' 
programjT.ing. Resource stretching was a preoccupation not ju;st of the Planning Group: 
the ingenuit> and persistency, of local and regional program producers emerged* in the 
HpUR^LASS study as one o'f * the C1jC*s major ^sources of programming strength. The 
chaHange was to produce programs of the, same calibre as the best of those in the ^ 
net/^ok^ service but on a resource base on the average only a fift'h a^ large. The 
regional producers argued thaj,-the resource allocations for local an^,i^f€giona\ programs 
'vfere inadequnte to mcet^^^tlie CBC's existing local and reg^sS^l program servi<ie 
•commitments. My obse^)«rtlons support that argument. ^ ^^^^ 

At the same Xime, ^however, there was am implication in the regional producers* 
intervention that network operation^^ and. programs were adequately funded. My ^ 
observations and analysis suggest that the netviork allocation was ^ also inadequate to 
support the levels^ of production undertaken. 'In the pattern of higher volumes of 
electronic studio production, low cost foreign procurements, more frequent repeats, and 
reduced network program resource allocatipns there would , appear .to be evidence of 
network ^program under financing. The facii that network production costs were only 8% as 
high as the US program production industry cost levels lends further support to the 
Argument tiiat network programming was also' produced under demand/resource imbalance 
conditions. "The 1973/74 English Television network program budget was $54,538,000. At 
the same rate of investment as m the US programs with which its programs competed, 
English Television would have been able to. produce approxilhately 5.25 Jiours of prime 
time network programming per week^ or. about 273 hours in total. In fact, ^3, 497 hours 
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of nQi^rjTt. TTzgr^r-.^.g, ^crc Jcri»ed fror thv a.ailacie resources. ine cosparison is 
S'U:,ec: to the .fo: 1 .k»ir^ -salifications 

- ^^rc I':? :r::-v T.re pro^^r^'^ring consists cf repeats rathc-r than original production, • 

- tr^iiSr* Tele.i^ion ojtp*it of 5»4yT hours included sose repeats, pi^obably about 
to 2^K of the total, and 

- luQ in.ebtnent in daytir-e prograrysirig uncluued ip the English Tele\ision netv^ork 
::>xai-, «js substantially less on a per hour basis m both countries than the rrme 
tii^c rates. 

In I9"5/"4, tne CBC English Television schedule contained 8.5 hours per week of US 
programming m .netv^ork tir^e periods between 6 and 10 pn that period during vhich at 
least 50% of all Canadians were choosing to watch^ television at any given tine. Tnis 
anounted to c\er 45\ of jhe network prograrcrting tJuring that peak viewing period. But to 
•*Cana4iani2e" the serv itjo- required reoovmg US programs obtained for about $4,000 ppr 
hour and replacing then with Carted lan .programs capable of competing with the $200,000 
J er hour 'offerings. ^Assuming no progran development costs, Canadian production at 
u^lf tne IS rate of in\estr,ent, a 2^., repeat rate, and no • drop m. audience size and 
tnt-ref'ore no drop ip. corL-nercial re\enup, it would ha;e reauired an additional $4, 000 » 000 
J cr ycjr to re; lace each of the loported hours - 

Tne **\JJit,onal Statenent" annexe5 b> sone nenbers to the Association of Television 
rroJuccrs and Directors (Toronto; subr.iSbion to rhe CRTC conunented on network Current 
Mtd'irs progran funding. >' 

* ^. comparison: The progran "This Hour has Seven Days"**^ whi^ch the tlOT alludes 
so often -- had a budget both direct and indirect at least double in real value to 
that avaiiable to the program [WtEKEND] that occupied the/saine Sunday-night Public 
Affairs spot last year. It [SEVERN DAYS] also shot all filia in black and whit^j a 
sa\ing of aljTiOSt half» cOTnpared to color. (ATPDT 1974b, pnt 19) 

Une result *of the program money shortage is the great number of procurred 
. scries that now run in such great' numbers on CBC under the banner .of Public Affairs 
The horld at ^ap, America, True North, The Wor|d Live In, etc. It's cheaper 
to buv an expensively-produced foreign program than it is to produce -a cheap 
progran of ouf owti. (pnt 35) , * . - 

. The "Additional Stateiaent" chose an interesting example. WEEKEND was cominonlv 
considered* bpth inside and* outside the CBC, to be the English network's "flagship" 
Current Affairs program. It was the third attempt (following SUNDAY and THE WAY IT IS) 
to "replace" SEVEN DAYS as, the major national weekly Current Affairs program in a 
program period which ha^^ been reserved for such a^ program since 1961. WEEKEND faced ^a 
perhaps impossible challenge, and its cancellation in 1975 marked the end of Sunday 
night "magdzmo" Current Affairs programming. Some argued that audience expectations 
uerc ,so high tliat they could not be satisfied and others suggested that the magazine 
fjprmat had become outdated (Kirby 1975aJ. . And cable -was providing an ever widening 
rangQ of Sundai night viewing alternatives. But the fact reamins that the CBC's own 
expectations of WbbKLND, if hot impossibfe^to realize, were at Ipast very high. In * my 
work with the -Program bvaluation* System 1 found it was the most frequently and 
.intensively evaluated program in the network schedule. But it' apparently opperatexf on a 
:iubedge.t less than* half of that allocated to SEVEN DAYS. ' " , * 

fhv KLLKbND/SLVLN D^^YS example illustrates the ultimate impossibility of arriving 
at firm conclusions about appropriate levels of finding on a program by program basi^. 
It> is possible to argue any of t}\e following propositions: SEVEN .DAYS had superfluous 
resources, ivLLKfcND had insufficient resources, or there is little relationship between 
resources and either program quality or audience appreciation. SEVEN DAYS had» mdre 
"bench i>trcngth" than was available to WEEKEND: it was much easi^^l^o invest Igk'te and 
produce progfam itpms over and above the minimum required to fill a weekly program hour 
to s'clect for telecast^ the .best available material from a wider ^ range of 
alternat J vest I am not suggesting a direct relationsliip between program resoujrtes and 
either program quality or audience appreciation. Beyond a certain p6int, it would 
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appear that a "dininashi^ig recums" effect v»oulc significantly lessen the iniDortance of 
additional 'resources. On the oxher hand, it v»ould als^o seec that a certain' "critical 
liiass*' of' resources is required or else there v»iir be a noticeable icpact on prograjiniing . 
Whether hlEKLND vas operating b^lov* that "critical nass" 'resource ie\el is a matter of 
expectations ^and subjective opinion, hhat is clear is the follov»ing. 

- prognan quality expectations and audience appreciation expectations of neti*ork 
programs vere not falling, 

- despite signif icantl r greater absolute increases m netvork prograa funding than in 
local or .regional allocations, tpe effective average cost per hour of -network 
programing vas reduced 12% in tfje 1969/70 - 1975/74 period, and 

- in sone notable instances progran units were attecpting to neet undiriinished 
expectations with effective resource bases wliich had been reduced considerably in 
excess of the 12% "average." 
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The regional producers pointed to the virtual absence of any funding for writer, 
performer, and producer development in local and regional p^ograianing. Talent and 
program de\elopraent funding was equally as lacking at the networl level. The Corporate 
Statement filed -with the CRTC prior to the hearing, the President's presentation, and 
CBC responses to Conmissioners * questions all stressed iinproveiaents in the quality of 
CBC programs. Of particular concern was the quality of drama programs on English 
Television. Included in the Corporate Statement were these comments; ^ 

Improvement of the quality of our prpgrams, national, regional and local, 
Lnglish and French, television and radio, is the CBC's number one goal, object and 
purpose .... , * 

J We have moved from admmsitrative concerns to the development of a creative 
programming system. 

♦It IS the programs we nave to think about, particularly the quality of our 
Canadian programs although we intend to be moVe selective in our acquisition of 
non-Canadian material as well. 

This IS essential if the CBC is to fulfil its mandate in the period of T\' 
saturation that^is already upon us. (CBC 1975Ci pp 2-5) 

In order to carry out its mandate and meet the nejeds of the population, the 
CBC believes that this strategy must be carried out by [a] distinct improvement in 
the quality of netwx>rk programming of the English and French Services Divisions. 
The English division has been called upon t^o give priority; within a balanced 
schedule, to improve the quality of its drama programming, and to rejuvenate and 
upgrade the TV' music and variety department.... 

A five-year Television Drama Plan has been developed and ^approved^. We have 
been folrtunate m being able to get an international ly-knovn Canadian director to 
accept appointment as Head of Television Drama for the English Division.... 

For both du isiofts this will mean the introduction of new programs and series; 
a greater emphasis on the discovery and developroerit of Canadian writers and 
performers and directors, on progra^ research, script development and- the 
production of pilots. Funds will fiave to be "provided to support these program 
development activities in order to encourage new talent and free exploration of new 
ideas and concepts. (pp 6-7) * 
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The CRTC decision supported increased allocations for program development: 

Of all the sources from which quality -broadcasting programming springs from 
ide^, scripts, designs, technical and artistic talent, production facilities and 
knovthow, even picture and transmission quality authors and writers have been the 
least effectively supported. In total broadcasting budgets, money allocated for 
^ this purpose is, m the opinipn of the Comoission, largely insufficient. Y-et very 
j?any program failures are blified on the lack of good writing. 

The Cocaaission is of thB'^view that' much larger investments must be ma^ie by the 
Corporation m this crucial aspect of creative production. (CRTC 1974b, p 60) 

But all this talk about program quality and drama development in 1974 was not 
consistent with the budgetary reality. Prior ta t4^-hearing, in November 1973, the CBC 
announced the appointment of '*one oFXanada's top men of the theatre,*' John Hiarsch, as 
Head of Television Drama in ESD. The appointment was announced as part of a program 
"designed to improve the j;tuaiity and increase the volume of television drama," involving 
tne investment of "far more money" in scripts, writer development, recruiting, training, 
aJid liason v»ith theatre undertakings across, the country. Drama was the second program 
area (following NewsJ to receive this "priority" revitalization. Hirsch's appointment 
was v*idely welcomed and little was said about seriQus drama at the public hearing. Bwt 
shortly after taking on his responsibilities as head of TV Drama, John Hirsch began to 
speak publicl> about the shortage of resources for the "priority" drama dev elop ment 
undertaking. The following excerpts are from a July 1974 Toronto STAR story by Jack 
Miller, "Truth About CBC Drama No Money For Miracles": 

{Ijn four months as head of di;ama for CBC English-language television, Hirsch 
ha-s absorbed the one ^ great thundering fundamental truth th^t dawTis on all CBC 
executives m time there isn't enough money in the corporation to malce 

miracles .... * ' 

"I had a feeling the CBC was richer than it is^ and was not doing what it 
should m drama because the people here were a bunch of ornery bastards," he says. 
"Now I understand.^* • • »^ 

"My. budget for the entire 1975-76 season for pro^cing 110 hours ,of drama, 
of national network quality is only half of what Hollywood spends on a single 
. run-of-the-mill raovie any more," he claims. 

And with a little prodding he* 11 admit that eyen that budget has been cut 
since he arrived.... He wants fcench strength, as^ they say in the sports world 

"People forget that for every successful series, in the U.S., .like a Maude, 
/there are 30 shows made that never get on the air.*' 

"Most of their production gets throvfn in , the .garbage . We have* to broadcast 
the garbage, along with the good ones. Because our budget will produce only enough 
hours to fill the schedule. And then people wonder why* we 'aren*t always 
wonderful.** * ' ■ ' 

\\q finds the money shortage popping up everywhere. Evpn the TV cameras, in 
ftany cases, are antiquated. "Mickey Mouse equipment," he cal'ls it. 

"In 1976, for the Olympics at Ntontreal, we'll get all kinds of new cameras, 
and afterward, they*ll be spread around the network, so we'll be better off . But 
that*s, because t-he Olympic coverage will be going to other countries. We can*t use 
ol^ run-down cameras for other countries*. Canadian viewers aren't good enough to 
buy new equipment for, but foreigners are. 

"Tljat's so typically Canadian. It*s sinful." (Miller 1974e) 

A year after the public hearing, in February 1975, Hirsch was again speaking out 
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about program development. In interview kith CP v^rit-er Janes Kelsoif, he said that 
*'the CBC needs to de\ote money to developing human resources v>Titers, [ directors and 
producers for T\ Hirsch -added: • j 

* "This has been neglected for almost* a decade/' he said. "it's a kind of 
left-over colonial attitude where we say, 'Well, let England train our artists and 
— u-cMi just get t hem-over -i^ere and they'll do all the wbrTc.* 

"That's not the \^ay «to develop native drama, theatre or broadcasting.... 

"It seeras to me a most wasteful way of operating, because we are' constantly^ 
either importing people who can do a job quickly, or we are doing the work with 
people ^ho hav-e not been trained properly and ^it costs three times as much as it 
should." . . ^ . 

"be are dealing in most cases with antiquated equipment, studios that leak, 
and money that is* hot enough to do a good series of Mickey Mouse (Cartoons. Out of 
this ue a-re supposed to create a national drama? It's ridiculous." .... 

There was 3n attitude when I came here that the CBC brings in Hirsch and it 

has a man \*hc>'ll create miracles. But no miracles are possible. If you don't have 

the tools, you can't perform the simplest bit of magic, and this corporation 
doesn't have the tools. 

• Hirsch summed up his position: "I'm asking. Give me the money, give me the 
r ability to plan, give me the commitment to trainin'g and development. If I don't 
have the money and the commitment, then I can depart in good conscience without any 
rancor and- say I've tried, but this~thing is too big or impossible for anyone." 
(Nelson 1975) 

With HirscK in place and undertaking with expressed reservations his new 

duties, English Television ^turned its attention to its problems in creating popular 
variety and light entertainment programming. Those problems were noted at the 1974 
hearing; Picard commented: 



News has gone a long v^ay m the English network under the direction of Denis 
farvey; [in] drama, the English network has taken <he first step with the hiring of 
John Hirsch. I think to have a key man there is the first step, and we are very 
hopeful about \^hat is going to come out of that. 

Light variety and entertainment is a weak part, of the English network,, and 
they will have to concentrate on that. (CRTC 1974a, p 103) 



At the hearirig the English Division reported that **the .next step, which will start 
almost immediateJ>, will be to further iraprov.e' our variety, music and current affairs 
department [s] . They will be given the sajne careful study, given targets and objectives 
£igd supported with adequate resources" (CRTC 1974a, p 155). 

The study of Variety department requirements, originally intended to result in a 
revitalization similar to that in News and Drama, was terminated in late 1974. In a 
public statement the CBC e;iplained that the development had been suspeT)ded because of a 
lack of raariey to implement the stu^y recommendations (Tor Star 1974b). 



In dealing with efficiency and th6 allocation of resources for network ancf regional 1 
programming, there is always the question of the standard against ^which measurement is 
made. But in 6xamining the allocation of resources for program development a relatively 
clear pattern emerges. ^ ^ ' ' 

- The "revi tal 1 zation" of News had been publicly noted by the President before the 
CRTC. ^ Although the new Area Head ("Chief News Editor"), had taken up his duties in 
February 1973, at the end of, the case^ study period News had still not , been 
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allocated the human and financial resources called for by the development pian. 

- In Drama, the development plan vas substantially altered before iniplenfitation 
began, principally in response to arguments that, given the resources, it was 
impossible to produce the increased volumes of quality^ programs eavisioned in the 
original plan. 

- In Variety, the President admitted the need for program development before the 
CRTC, and ESD said the project would start "almost immediately" and be given 
"adequate resources," but the Corporati6n later announced its decision to terminate 
planning for a Variety department revitalization . 

-'in Current Affairs, the appointment' of a new Area Head had been coupled with an 
announcement of »'a major revitalization of CBC Current Affairs TV programming" 
involving increased emphasis on current affairs programming in general, 
documentaries, and investigative reporting. * But shortly^ aft^r taking on his 
duties, the new Area Head considered his greatest problem to be securing permission 
to reduce program output while keepiiig the same budget allocation so that resources 
could be devoted to talent and program development. 

Public expectations aside, the CBC was not allocating sufficient resources to 
program de\elopment to accomplish even its own priority objectives in the time frames it 
•had set for itself. 

The overall level of funding, including efficiency, resource allocation, and 
program development considerations, will be taken up in combination with ob5ervations 
about the CBC's conunercial activities and the Government's annual system of fundiiig at 
►the end of this section. 



Commercial Activities 



Concern wJLth the CBC's commercial activities ran throughout the 1974 hearing. And 
it was the subject of special attention in the decision: . . ^ ^ 

There is a growing concern in our socie^ that broadcasting in general and 
television in particular has become excessively influenced by the North American 
merchandising system. On a number of occasions t;he Commission has ^stressed the 
importance of the CBC as the major instruitent for enabling^_t^4 Xlanadran- 
broadcasting system to establish a new relationship wi-th^ the c^^mmercial 
environment. . ""^^ 

The traditional role established for the Corporation as the publicly funded 
national broadcasting service is especially ' threatened if the criteria of the 
marketplace are permitted to predominate, (CRTC 1974b, p 35) 

As explained in section 11(f), the decision also proposed a licence condition 
limiting the number of cc5mmercial minutes per hour to S. in 1975/76, dropping one minute 
annually to 5 in 1978/7g^' ^ * ^ 

Thus, in five years' time, the ' duration of the CBC's television nerSTorl 
licences, the total amount of time allowed for such advertising material will have 
been reduced by fifty percent from the prese^if level, which generally is a maximum 
of ten minutes on a CBC station. (CRTC 1974b, p 44) , 

This move by the CRTC .constituted a rejection of the CBC position on commercial 
activities which was both surprising and concrete. Although commercials were the 
subject of much talk at the hearing, there was little meaningful discussion on the 
matter between the Commission and the Corporation. Each perceived the other as having 
made up its mind. ^ • 

The CBC position was that its resource shortage was so .acute and the need to 
improve thp quality of programming was so great that it felt it unwise to relinquish the 
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commercial revenue which constituted about 20% of its income. The argument was that to 

remove commercials from CBQ television would require additional funds from Parliament, 

and that any additional funding which Parliament was willing to grant should be spent on 
improv^ing programs rather than on reducing or eliminating commercials. 

The*CRTC position was that the CBC's inVolvement in commercial activities was 
having an mordinant and inappropriate influence on the programming and scheduling of 
the national broadcasting service. It argued that Canadian broadcasting as a whole was 
.overwhelmingly influenced by merchandizing str-ategies and that there was growing 
intolerance m society of the unquestioned consumption of material goods. The decision 
expressed concern that amidst all the CBC's responsibilities and obligations, it should 
not be impeded in carrying out the objectives for which it was established, ^nd it 
concluded that the disentanglement pf the* Corporation from the commercial context was an 
urgent priority (CRTC l974b, pp 35-44). 

At the hearing the CBC outlined plans to eliminate commercials from certain classes 
of programs and to regularly program .a comm^rcialrfree evening. In t|iis, the two basic 
objectives were to reduce or' eliminate negative effects of commercial or service 
messages m television programs and to 6j)en up po:c^ioi^ ^he schedule to program 

innovation. Two general 'const rain^s.ivere' noted: maintenance of a balanced schedule to 
ensure that CBC and affiliated stations-'remained competitive, and protection of the 
current revenue position (CBC 1974c, 57, 57A) . The CBC presentation included public 
opinion poll results to support its continuation of commercial activity (pp 33-5). But 
the Corporation and the Comraissioi] were talking pas-t ea^^k^^other . 

The CBC approach dealt wHh the on-air "look" of the nat^o^ial broadcasting service. 
TKe CRTC comcern i^as with the effect of commercial involvement on^he management' of the 
Corporation, on its pattern* of program development, and on Nthe overall content, 
character, and balance of the service. 

The whole matter was exceedingly Complex at the. detailed level but exceedingly 
simple in general terras. From the public there were detailed complaints about the 
volume of commercials in CBC programs, about program interruptions for commercials, and 
atout the content of the commercial^ themselves. The portrayal of women in commercials' 
specifically criticized. The cfRTC 'criticized in detail the extensive schedul in^^. of 
popular US. commercial programs in peak viewing periods. And, the CBC pointed to'un 
estimated cost for dropping commercials of $80,000,000 for the 1975/76 year. Included^ 
in the estimate, were lost CBC revenues, payments to compensate its commercial 
affiliates, costs of replacing programs available only on a commercial basis, and the 
costs of producing longer CBC programs and material to insert into and around procured 
programs produced in a commercial format (CBC 1974c, p SO). 

At the general level, the CBC seemed to view its commercial activity as being not 
so much desirable as inevitable. The Corporate Statement contained this, observation*: 
"All the indications are that the CBQ will continue to have commercials in its TV^ 
schedules" (CBC 1973c, p 23). Although this must be speculation, its seems likely that 
"all the indications" included indications from the Government about . probable CBC 
funding levels and about the Government's attitudes towards CBC commercial activity^. It 
would seem that the CBC position had developed essentially as a strategy for coping with 
Its resource problems. At the heating, Picard Commented on the five year outlook: 

t [I]/ God would. give us 80 million dollars to get out of that I think it 
' would, be a greater miracle if the Treasury Board gave it to us -- my 

inclin*ation would be to say: why don't wq put the 80 ^i-14-ion dollars .in the 

programming?' And when we will have done the job that we think we should have ... 

with the programming, ahd haV^e given our producers the kind of resources that they 
• often lack, and there would be some money left,, let's move in the* direction of 

getting out 6f commercials. But this is gping to be a long time.... * 

It is a constraint, it is sometimes annoying, it's all that, but the kind of 
money we need to do the job in programming* to [provide] for our producers the" 
* support that they need in t;erms of research, in terms of hel-p, in terms of Canadian 
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programming, this is a parajaount thing and I think it*s going to occupy the 
Corpo'rartion in terms of the money we can get for a long time. (CRTC 1974a, pp 
1456-7) * 

Tine CR?^ position emerged on the last morning of ^he hearing. In his closing 
remarks,, the Chairman chal lenged^ the inevitability of the CBC constraints: 

[Tjhere are terribly important things in the mandate of the CBC, extremely 
ambitious goals established in the Act; perhaps it is our responsibility, -both in 
CBC and CRTC, to underline the importance of these objectives, to recall their 
existence,'' to* ins-ist on the fact that they are not only platitudes, and to recall 
to the country the fact that they are there and we are expected to fulfill them. 

I think we may be blaiaed in a certain number of years after we've disappeared 
to other things perhaps, for having insisted. too much on the constraints instead of 
facing-^the country with the objectives that it has given itself, as people like Dr. 
Sprv have said, which it has repeatedly asserted over 45 years. And it would be 
ironic if some of us were blamed for having been too good managers of constraints. 
(CTRC 1974a, pp 1469-70) 

In the end, the disagreement about commercial activity was referred to the 
Government, a'nd the proposed limits on commercials were dropped. But' the discussion 
does serve to introduce an important observation: the operation of English Television 
during the case study period was, in fact, primaril-y a matter of the management of 
cor\straints . 

♦ 

The Corporation remained heavily involved in commercial activity as a means of 
dealing with its overall financial constraints. But the commercial involvement itself 
added other constraints, some obvious, some not. There was, for instance, a clear 
impact on Engiish Television program scheduling, and on procured program selection, 
less obvious, but perhaps of greater importance, were the internal effects. 

Operating a commercially successful network took time and attention that might have 
otherwise been devoted to Canadian program development. Broadcasting in. commercial 
format tended to focus attention on ABC, CBS, NBC, and CTV approaches rather than on the 
develo{>ment of a distinctive CBC service. Perhaps most significantly, the existence^oF 
both* public service and commercial revenue objectifies introduced an organization 
schizophrenia that wa§ particularly apparent at the program unit and Planning Group 
levels. Frequently the service and revenue objectives were in conflict; commercial 
considerations entered as an important factor into the making of a wide range of 
decisions. The commercial activities can be seen as a major source of distraction for 
management. A great deal of time and en6rg^ was devoted to attempting to keep 
commercial activity in its proper* place. 

4 

The CRTC decision reported on Juneau* s careful questioning of^Picard on the first 
day of the hearing: 

[T]he Chairman asked the President of the- CBC what raodeT he would propose'' for 
a . public broadcasting system for Canada if the CBC did not exist and if there were 
already two or three commercial networks in existence. 

The Presi<lent replied: "I would be inclined to say that it- should be ... a 
total public system .... if t^ere were the money and the resources • •^^....it would 
'L— iBak€ the job of making it different, more simple." (CRTC 1974b, pp JV?*}' 

The commercial activity issue, then, was really one of resources and strategy. 
There was basic agreement about the demand/resource imbalance. IVhere the CBC (or, 
perhaps more ac9urately, the Govei^nment, the CBC Board, and Corporate management) 
differed from the CRTC wab m the perception of the consequences .of * commercial activity 
within>Lnglish Television. 
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• ♦ ' *. 

The CRTC decision contains a series jof passages to support its conclusion that the 
consequences v^ere so severe that the CBCj had to immediately begin to change its pattern 
of commercial activity. Taken against ca^se study obser\'ations, the decision' seems to 
overstate the extent to which Efiglish Television was preoccupied with commercial 
considerations. Nevertheless, observations also suggest that there .was reason for 
concern. For this study, commenting on the accuracy of the CRTC decision is not so 
important as *establ ishing a significant pDint about the man^gem^nt of English 
Television. ^ It should be recognised that '*the management of constfaints" described 
earl iei> both included and was made more complicated by commercial activity. The 
problems of the demand/ resourcf * imbalance arfd of having to control the influence of 
commercial activity on the service compounded each other. 

Section 11 (ej on audience orientation suggested that tha program decision making 
processes m English' Television were operating under an overload of dimensions ^long 
which service was to be balanced. Commercial activity introduced another dimension into 
the overall service balancing process, and it was not one which was igndrec}^ Commftrcia' 
considerations, as well as the resource shortage and . the 12 month planning tycie, 
contributed to the operational focus of English Television management decision making. 
Under the circumstances, this operational focus seems to have been virtually inevitable, 
And It seems e^aaTTy' inevitable that there must have been some tendency for commercial 
activl^ty to reinforce the thinking about - audiences in commercial mass media mass 
audiences terms. ' 



Long Range Planning 



Annual Funding 




Throughout the case study period the CBC contiQued;:?t6 be funded by annual grants 
from Parliament, As noted in section 6(d), pages 66-67,^ the 1957 Fowler inquiry 
recommended a system of long term financing. The Royal Commission noted: 

. * * ' 

' ■» t' 

If the Jii story of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission, between 1932 and 
1936 is examined, especially in the evidence and reports of 'several Parliamentary 
committees in the period, there is much to suggest that the provision of finances 
to the Commission by annual votes was regarded as one of the weaknesses in th^ 
system which led to the extensive changes of 193j6 when the Canadian Broadcasting 
'Act was passed. (Fowler 1957, p 276) 

The 1958 Broadcasting Act did not contain any long range funding provisions. In 
1965, the Fowler Committee again considered the matter: 

A new basis for the financing of the public sector is vital* to the future of 

the whoJie structure of broadcasting' in Canada The CBC . . . has expressed great 

. concern about' the present one- year-at-a- time approach to its financial^ 
requirements, and the stultifying effefpt which this has on its ability to plan 
programming policy on any firm base. We have reported that all 'who- commented on 
finances in briefs to the Committee supported a greater measure of financial 
security for the CBC!. * ' ^ ' ' ^ 

Our discussions with those responsible for broadcasting systems i*n other 
countries strongly support the concept of forward planning. Fully commercial 
systems such as the United States networks regard three years as a proper planning 
period. The BBC attaches utmost importance to the guarant€?ed, licence fee, and 
builds its plans for several .years ahead, for both operating and 9apital 
requirements, on jPtn^Jk^predictable level of revenue. We conclude;that > the present- 
basis of f inane il Sk^^f^^ t he CBC must be changed if the management of the Corporation 
is to be put in a position to m6et the challenges that lie aliead. (Fowler 1965, p 
304) . ' , 
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Although both the 1966 hnite Paper and the 1967 Broadcasting Comnittee review' of 
the White Paper supported long term financing arrangements (Stanbury, p 14), no such 
provisions were made in the 1968 Act. And the CBC's Corporate Statement for the 1974 
hearing took up the issue once again: , . 

'De jffave been seeking a breakthrough in this area for many -years. Almost 
everyone, both Lnside and out$ide the CBC, agrees t)hat the uncertainty inherent in . 
the present system of annual allocation and review is inimicable to best management 
of a corporation as sizable and complex as the CBC... ' ' 

Too often now,' in our year-to-year uncertainty. It's a case of *hurry up, get- 
It iri the can, for tomorrow there may be no money. That means there is, not endUghV 
time for r(f?earch, review and preparation: No chance for trying new, unproyed^ 
' writers ani producers because there's no room for experiment, no freedom to exy in 
the search for new programming modes, not enough wi^rking capital. .There's no tim^. 
for innovation in that sort of arrangement; you settle for what's worked 'bewre*. 
(CBC 19:'5c, p 18) , ^ . . ^ ' • 

In discus'sing drama program development, John Hirsch identified annual fjLnancin|f *as 
a major problem: * • ' • 

'•Instead of being able to plan for two or three years ahead . -- which, /is ^ 
absolutely necessary in any kind of artistic organization, as it is in business* or 
anywhere else -- it's impossible to do it here. \ 

"One's ability to cjcg^ fe thing s properly is practically nil. Al-L the great 



hopes I had at the beginnifn 



season-by-season . 



g are somewha^-^jl^lttered. 



Hirsch says every other radio-television network in, the world, in the same Vay 
as every major industrial corporation, hal to plan its work ye^irs in advance. But. 
because the CBC is fina,nced by annual grants from Parliament, it can only work' 



*'We are engaged in a squirrel cage, running and running and neVer having . the 
ability to consider what v/e are gaing to do next year.** (Nelson 1975) 



Planning Approach , ^ 

^ ' In addition to making llongj range program development difficult, the system of 
annual financing contributed to the entrenchment of the annual Planning ^System described 
in section 9(f). That system was used to allocate resources 'to existing program 
commitments. As noted earlier in this section, the demand/resource imbalance did not 
permit any appreciable ai^ipunt of talent or program development. The effect of annual' 
financing was to lock Lnglish Television into an annual planning timetable designed to 
fit the government's annual budgeting system rather than the needs of a broadcasting 
organization. The intervention of the regional producers criticized the inflexibility 
of the Planning System, and the CRTC decision expressed concern over "the rigidity of 
administrative procedures" (L'Association, pp 34-7; CRTC 1974b, p 60). ^ 

These -concerns were al^o present Within the Planning Group i^tself . At the end of 
the fieldwofk period one' program director described him^eTC as "a vociferous and** 
emotional opponent of the inflexibility that is beginning to strang^le " our existing 
planning system." During the case study period, I was twice involved in major reviews 
of the system.* In each case system inflexibilities were a major concern, but the 
reviews indicated l.ittle likelihood of appreciable short term improvement. Both caae 
study observations and a rereading of report on the 1974 review of the Planning System 
suggest that the inflexibilities resulted in large part from the overall demand/resource 
imbalance and the amount of attention devoted to that imbalance, but that the problems 
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Here severly coapoundeU hy planning alraost exclusively on an aniiual ticetable ^nade 
* necessary by .the systea of fmancing-^he Corporation on an annual appropriations' basis. 



C^'^jaents: (Josts and Financing 



that 



- It IS important to establish at. th& outset that the main focus of this' study is 
programming and that extension of coverage is considered only to the degree 
coverage requirements affected the overall financial position of the CBC, There is, 
therefore, no attempt hereto assess the level of coverage extension funding, vo examine 
the Corporation's capital allocation strategy, its effici-ency in extending coverage, or 
to consider ^jie developmenLi»of publirc policy in that area. It , is also important to 
establish that this study deals only with the^EngUsh Television component of the 
national broadcasting service. There is no attempt here to assess the 'operating 
positions af the othe.r English and French CBC .radio ahd television services or to 
examine the Corporate operating resource al location.strategy . To the extent/ that the 
terrfs English Television and CBC are interchanged liere, the assumption is that 
conditions were roUghly equivalent in the other services. 

LEVEL OF FUNDING. It is not possible to say that there was substantial agreement 
on the rela^ted level of funding and commercial .activity issues. At the public hearing, 
tuo representatives of the Canadian Broadcasting League took "substantially different 
positions on resource adequacy withm ' minutes of each other. And use d«f the term* 
•lunderfinanced,"' when applied to ,the CBC, had come* to frequently evoke emotional* 
responses both in agreement and not. The somewhat awk>fard term "demand/ resource 

imbalance" has been used here not so^ much to avoid emotional responses as to underline 
the fact that any resource base assessment. must be in \erms of adequacy to accomplish a 
specific set of objectives, to provide a particular leveTof service. 

The adequac V of CBC resources was considered ^gainst several different levels of 
expedtaAon. ' The CRTC analysis was in terms of the Coninission 's interpretation of the 
Broadcasting Act. Public expectations, though not systematically documented, were more 
directly oriented to the quality of program service^ The^' approach here is to consider 
resources against each of several different levd.ls of* expectation ^ .and , in combination 
with annual funding and commercial activity cqnsiderations. ' * ^ ^ " \ ' 

EFFICIENCY: Comments regarding efficiency ir^ this study apply to English 
Television program production and service operations/ With2?n that context, it'^ppeafe'ti 
that there was substant^ial *basis for the CBC Claims , ^f Significantly .'improved^ 
efficiency. In f^ct^ observation of production unit/ operations and discussions 
proiiucers and Production ManUger^ tend to supabrt the :bnte^tion that the level or 
efficiency had been pushed pa^t the optimum point, jo the point where ,the efforts ^& 
economize were requiring more time and effort /;han the ^savings" justified. As th^ 
ef^ctive overa:1*2''i;^o\arce base in English Televisjfon grew smaller, program units w^re 
thrown,.^ into contention with each other for itinanoial and* physical resources, and 
producers / were forced 'to, demote increasing amounts of their. ^ time to securing, 
^presefv ^ng,, and juggling program production resources^ At the public hearing, the 
*Presij^nt estimated that over the four year pi^i'iod of the case. study, 1969/70 through 
1975^4, the combined effect of budget reductions and provision of additional, services 
without ^an increase in budget was an effylciency "ssfving** ^af $136' million. This 
estimatefl having had been accomplished by "redirection", or "reallocation" which, in 
t^h'e final analysis, colfisists of taking money out of one pocket and putting it into 
another. Where there are excesses, redirection i allows recovery of funds for other 
purposes/ but, once all the excesses have beeii rea^^l located, further redirection leads to 
development of one aspect .of service at'the expense of one or more others. , / 

The CBC did rtpt enter the case ^tudy period ^lith any significant excess respurces.. 
The Government imposed a three year" freeze on the CBC budg<*t which, during the ^ 



/ 
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pres-idencv of George I»a*idsbn, had led to a,'free:;e on all prograrmmg budgets and 
* reductions ^jj^^i^taff,- particularly * prograis production personnel . The decision to 
increase Canadian cf)ntfent u as-' taken by the C6C >ithout assurances of increased funding. 
The CBC found itself without that funding but nevertheless comaitted* both to maintain 
^ existing s^rwicC'S and to provide new services and higher Canadian content levels. Given..,...^ - 
'^^^^ tr.e rtliitf-.c inelas>tic it > of *t>perat ions** costs for distribut lon^ tjafisraission, ' and so 

,on, *a high proportion of the $156 ^million "saving", had off necessity come frois ^ 
* prograiiii^r.^ budget redirection. Picard tomed the period up- to 19^ a "consolidation 

' period" and suggested that there had open a need* for some reallocation of budgets. But 

he* also 'argued that the extent of redirection had "9\ er-extended" the ^Corporation ^nd 
that •opportunities to tur/i up funds foy d*&\ elopmental and innovative purposes had been 
fully ident;f3^e3 and exploited. He oonrsented; "I think thjs looks great from an 
adriinistrat i\e point of view, ix is.bad^rom a programming point of view.* iCe fiad" to do, 
it iCRTC iy4a, p 92). . ' _ " - 

^ * * * ) ; * 

The C.RTC decision, though suggesting* that some further' efficiency improvements 
ni^ht he possible, nevertheless took, the position that contrnuing concentration on ^ 
ad'Mni '^t rat i> c and managerial efficiency could not result m ' t-he program service 
^irprove-ents which the Conunission argued «w&re -necessary ^or the Corporation to fulfill 
'it- ranJate C.R7C iy"4b, p "Sj. - ' - ' ' , 

* , ' . 

rsLSOUkCt VLLiXATIO.S SI'R.ATtG^. Examination o£ the English Television resource' 
allocation ^^trategy reveals a trend towards relatively smaller allocations for loctil' and 
);cgionaI services than for network programs at a time when ^detejftds for regional services 
'and decentralization of^ C3C activity , "and feelings df regional identity> were rising. 
I reser\rat ion of the network program resource base was an understandable operating 
•>trate^> . \\\ the absence o^k "number of stations" cost multiplier for production fdr 
the same program pecriods at each regior>al centre, it was aa, economical means of 
providing increasek] hours jcf service and increased Canadian eContent levels to the 
nation ^s a whole.. IKt all pnJduction centres network programming took priori tyj^over 

^ local and regional production, and per hour network program resource allocations 
exceeded those forjlocal and regional prograrsnmg ay a faQtor of about 5. In , effect, 
£he 'regional f'rogram Directprs were? being given a Resource allocation and a group of 
local time periods and were being asked to stretch the resourtes as Jfar as possible. 
* he.vond that, the rema»ining time periods were simply '*filij^<r' with very low cost procured 
"jjrogrammm^ . Although the Corporation undertook )^ increase local and regional 
programning at the 1974 heraing, it was difficult to see where, Vvithm the existing 
prograrai^ing budget,- ade4uate fun^s could be fqund for redirection to serving' the special 

\* needs of geographic regions without substantial cutbacks in network progi^am- allocations , 

y • PROORrVM DiALLOPMLM. The CBC' s over-extension problem is most easilv seen in 
* , consideration/ ot resource allocation for program development. Various of the hearing' 
interventions^argued the need for revitalization of the Drama, Variety, and Current 
Affairs programming servic^ers. The failure to allocate the levels of resources required 
for implementat lOH of the^^revitalization plans developed^ internally within BSD would . 
seem to indicate that only»limited possibilities of redirection remained. Given that 
the CBC had alread> ov er;extended itself m the pr^ovision of existing levels of service, , 
It was difficult to see where adequate , funds could be found for intensive program 
*5^ality improvement without substantial cutbacks m existing 'Ideal, regional, B^ad/or 
nerwork program allocations. .Even more difficult to see was how such development c6uld 
be undertaken wathin e^ch region to support increased contributions to the flow and 
exchanjic of regional and cultural information and entertainment. 

CONfNIl^LlAL ACIUrrilS. Although ftie Corporation ^annbunced new p.lans Xo eliminate 
comrsercial^ from <-ertain special programs and program! periods , these changes were to 
take place ^mi ltane6usly with "protection of tKe current revenue position." In 
essenxie, thcVl^"*^ called for moving commercials around within *the schcdul^e so that they 
wouldn't be <Vjit.e so visible. The positit>n on* the overall level of * coramer<iial activity 
was firm, and yie inevitability of continuing that activity was not questioned b> the 

o". • \ .234 , " ' 
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CBC. The de\elopsent of tnat jiosition vilr^15^considere<} in Chapter 12, f6r purposes of 

thi-s discifssion it' le sufficieijt to note that: 

• * * I 

- coj2sercial considerations p'layed a ^ niajor TO^e in entrenchiji^ popular US 
entertainment ,prograraaing m peak \';iewing periods, - * 

— managenent of coOTDe/cial activities added to/ the vojrkioad of prograa decision- 
makers and required the balancing of conflicting objectives and prix)ri ties, and 

- despite an •earlier * recognition of - an- "over-^omercialiiation" and 
"over-Anericanization" of 'the English Television tprine tixae }5che4ule, tlfe 
Corporation took the po^iti9n that its' level . of resources w^s so lov that 
substantially- unaltered continuation of coscercial activity was essential. 

LONG RANGE PLANNING » The annual basis of funding enters consideration of costs and 
financing prinarily as xactor ct^splicating and shaping resurce allocation strategy^ 
The Dost ob\ious consequence ^as to isake long range prog-raia.xdevelopaent planning 
difficult » The siore subtle coifeequence was to liiait prt?graanin^ flexibility. The 
Planning ' Systec v»as use^ to allocate a very high proportion of ]&otal programing 
resources, both financial^ and physical, at a point up to 18 oonths p,rior to telecasts 
That ^dvajice planning >as at a \ er^' detai led Ie\el» many docuoentaruss were proposed and 
approYe(^ on an individual basis. Although the Drior' al location of a high proportion of 
available dollars and production facilities najre possibly higher levels of eiricieticy 




and Dore predictable expenditure., and Tj/fenue levels, it nade rejsponse^to jcvenis, 
developments, and opportunities not antip/fpated m advance considerably nore difficult. 
Tnere v^as a tendency f©r those 'pcJrtions of the network program output planned on a 
program by program basis to appeal* "dated"; reflection of ''current*' concerns took place . 
primarily v*ithin those ongoing series wliiCHi operated undef "umbrella" Program P^roposals 
which did not specify program contention an episode by episode basiSj * • 

The level of funding and the annual basis of financing worked in -combination to . 
entxench both the Planning System and certain of its ,inf lexibilitijes . The annual' 
funding system, with its year to year fluctuations in^ the proportion of the "CiSs,^ 
^ operating ."request" actually allocated by the Government, had" been the p/inary factor in 
establishing successive 12 month periods as the term, of advance service planning. And 
the perceived demand/ resource imbalance led to extremely careful or |'tight*' plaf^ning 
designed to derive maximum levels of program product lon^nd' programming services from 
avaituWe resources. Management had the option of using the Planning ^' System -for the/ 
prior^I location of some portion of total available re^prces and retaining apportion of. 
both financial and facilities resources* for allocatii^ at s6me .point closer to^telecasi: 
dates* In practtce, the proportion planned in detaiL many months m kdvance remained ^ 
very high. From aft efficiency standpoint* this permitted "load levelling" or adjustment 
of production schedules so as- to "smooth out" the total demand for production f^cili^ies 
over a 12 to 15 month period. It also permitted deveiopmentl of a.^ detailed finantial 
operating plan against which expenditure and reveftud perfclrmance could be monitored on 
^ij ongoing basis. As with the total amount of r^d/rectiorj, * the efficiency ^benefits • 
aVismg from tight planning looked great from an administrative poiat'of view; the 
resulting inflexibilities were^^ovever, not so great from i programming^ point of view. 

Taking these various factors into conaideratiQn tbgether we find: 

- differing assessment of the adequacy of total resources, . ' «^ » * *' ^ 

- the regulatory agency taking the position that 'the CBC-, was .not. overfinanc^d anrd 
that additifonal funds were required for program quality improvement, . '* . ' ' 

- the national' broadcasting service arguing that it was underfinanced . and required 
all available funds, including thtfse derived from advertising activity, for program 
qua 1 it)^ improvement, ' 

some mtervenors suggesting that it was too easy to say, "With more oney ^ we get 
more programmrng," at the same time as others were arguing for a budgetary increase 
by a, factor of 4 to $1 'billion in 1980, and ' 

- these differences in assessment appearing to arise ,frpm both differing perceptions 
of existing levels of efficiency and differing^ levels of expectation. ^ 
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222 Il^e) Coete and FiKan<rl-ng 

Taking continuing provision, of existing services as the ainioun' deoand le.vel 

findS: 

- an overall 22% reductionin the effective average prograo allocation per .hour ^in 
th^ 1-969/70 - 1975/74 period, * 

■-^^^ an^ffective decrease of 6% in total progran budget purchasing power, 

- a hi^n proportion of network producer effort b^ing devoted to resource oanagenent;, 
-- certain program periods ;*ithin the existing network service sch^diilcT beir^ "filled" 

*^ith,'lot% cost US rerun prograjsni.ng, ^ 

- no evidence* of significant funds available ror redirection* to other objectives, 

- a suggestion that/ even^ in ceros of naintain^Jig existiijjg services, 'English 
^ - -Tei^\i3ion v,aS overextended that it w^s coaaitted. to a level of service^ greater 

phan Its l^v.el of - resources, could adequately' support, and , ^ , 

- an absence of agreed l^vel of service standards (incladtn^^-«^>rograia quality 
standards) required to- fom , firo conclusions about tfie eXrijjting denand/ resource 
balance. ' ' ' . ^ . ' 

^ ■ ' ^r"^ ' 

• Taking provisions: of t^e CBC*s sandite m the -SfroadcaSTing Act into ac9ount we 

find: . ^ ^^^^y^ 

- ■expecta'ti9ns of increased local and Regional ser\'ices to serve tne special nee'ds of 
• 'geographic regip<isi . ' 

expe<;tatiOns of increased regional participation in network prograia. product 2ro?v, • 
.;CBC connitniepts to both increased local and regional services -and to in<!reased 
'regional participation^ in network prograo production, , - 
an effective decrease of 1^% m tot^l local program budget purchasing power , 
— a reduction op 34% in the effective average production resource allocation per hour 
for' local' p'rograrsaing in the 1969/70 - 1975/74 period, 

program periods Withirt the existing local service schedules being filled with^ low 
cost US r'ej*un prograinzaing, . * ' , > . ' ^ 

- a very high proportion of regional producer effort, b^ing devoted to resource 
: managenent , " . ^ ' " ' ' > 

- Ifaited Allocations for regipiial talent and progi^aCn develoj^ent, ♦ ^ ' 

- no evidence of significant funds available for redirection to increase or improve 
local and regional program servipes or to support ? talent' and program devel>bpfaent 
for network program j^roduction;^ and ^ , ; ^ 

an indication of a demand/resource imBalaijce sufficiently gteat to /^ise questions^ 
abodt' English Television's ability to meet either its own oJ)jettives or -the 
regional service and regio/ial flow and excKari^e requirenlints of the BfroaScasting 

* Act. \ , ^ , / " . - ' / ' ^ 

Taking prevailing interpretations of the .mandate into account we find: * 

- exjpectatipns that, as, a matter of priority, the' CBC increajre the <iuantity and 
' iniprove-'the quality of its Canadian programming caf)ability, * • ^ 

- CBC commitments to a further increase of 5"% in Canadian content * and to program 
quality 'improyement, notably in News, Drama, VarjL.ety, and Current AffaiYs,- 

--^Lnglish Tel^visidn argu^rng that rising demands on production capacity, amoiigr them 
demands for wicreased flow of regional programming, "rais^e questions about the 
capacity of the network to. increase Canadian content above ,70%, while retaining ' 
quality standards 5nd. Competitive effectiveness, without a iliajor increase in total 
production capacity y*' - ' ' ^ . ^ ' • ' 

^- the CBC's Head Office qualifying the^ yincrease' "in total production *c^acity" 
argument of English Television with *^the , phrafe, *lor the development 6f new 
approaj;:hes, or both,"* - - , . * , 

- incomplete itnplenjentation of the News development plan,'; • , • 

- cutbacks in th6 Drama development plan-, ^ < , ' 
• uncertainty as to the level of resources ay^ilable for Current Affairs development^ 

- cancellation Qf the Variety developifient; initiative, / • , 

- limited aflocations for regional program development, • • - 

- no evidence of adeqiiate funds available for redirection to program development, ai\d 

- ev£d<?/ice. pf a severe imbalance between program fieveTopmcnt apd quality impi'oveniont. 
expectzitions and available resources. ^ \ ' 
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Takihg thejCRTC'-s proposed 1 icence**condations re4uiring progressive reductions in 
coniaercial activity into account v*e. find: < » • ' \ . 

• ' ' 

^'^^^^no evidence of adequate funds available for redirection to si^ificantly ^ reduce 
dependepcy on cocaaercial revenue, a;}d' , ' ^ * 

- an Imbalance betv*een expectations of . less cocnjercial involvenent and available 
resources. ' •« . * *" 

" ' ••• • ■ . " . . 

This'stCKjiv finds that a sone poiT^t on the range of ^expectations stretching from 
aai/itenanCe of existing service levels to intensive developnent of higher volumes of 
distinctive. Canadian prograjamng of imagfnation an4 excellence' the English Television 
resource base uas not adecjuate to meet demandsv No atteapt is made her^ to establish 
the precise poifit along that expectation continaua where demands .first exceeded resource 
adequacy. ^Assessment at the mmimusi demand level v^xjuld seem inevitably to be. highly 
subjettive. Assessment against expectations of increased contributions to special 
regional services and to , regional flow and exchange and against expectations of major' 
increases in Canadian production and improvements in program quality is progressively 
lesb difficult. Chapter 12 will, argue that, within the overall Canadian broadcasting 
system * context during the case study perio'd, ^the greater expectations of the C^ were 
not laappropriAte.' Taking those expectations as; a basis for assessment, this study 
finds' a severe demand/prog^anming resource imbalance witttin English Televisiofi during* 
.the c,ase study period, * , , ^ 

Chapter 12 is 'devoted in large part to an examination of .the origins of this' 
demand/ re source imbalan(;:e, of its consequences for the Canadian broadcasting system and 
the country.* TJiis section's observations * about the imbalance between public. 
e;q)ectations and English. Television programi^ng resources are^^aiso of considierabl^ 
importance in ♦ther examination of, English television management decision making 'in 
Chapter 13. td a great extent that chapter. 'is' a ?tudy of the management of constraints, . 
of thie internal consequences of x>peVa ting .under deniand/resource imbalance conditions. 
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'Analysis • - / ' • . ' * 
, Chapter 12 ^ • ^ 

Public Television ia Canada . 

a) LNTRODUCXKS?* '\ - ^ ' . ' " ' 

- ^ . • • • ; 

In the guidelines for this $tud3f* outlined in section 1(f), the examination, o£ 
issues and conditions in pub*l'ijc tei^yis^ioh in Canada set out as "a third objective*' 
— following twQ pnnarv objecti,ves: the\ mapping of the management decision making 
env iron/nent, 'structures, and processes -in English Television* ajid the exa^inatibn of the 
ijnpact of icomraunicat ion research on such decision making. However, in moving from the 
detailed exonmatiops Of specific issues and (Conditions to the development of sets of 
characteristics and limited generalisations, it is the third objective which is 
' addressed fi^^t. 

. The gerie;ral conditions under which public television bi:oadcasting Vias parried out 
in Canada during the study period ^re a fundaraerTtaliy important part of the English 
Televisian decision maktng environment. It isf easier to focus on.- structures, processes, 

' and organizational decision making characteristics at that management level if" the 
national environment ' has already been considered. That would be the case in any 
institutional case stuc^y, whether set in Canada or elsewhere. In this study, however, 
there is an additiotial reason for considering the overall Canadian situation before 
attempting to analyze decision making within the broadcasting organization. The fact is 
that the national environment had a profound effect, on both the structur-e and operation 

- of CBC English Television. 

Because this is not a comparative^ or cross-national study, there is no basis here 
for concluding that the national environment was a far more significant factor in 
shaping organ ization^ai decision making in CBC English television ^thati in other public 
broadcasting institutions. On .the otHer hand, however, those cross-nationdl studies 
whieh ha\e been completed typically .have identified \Canadian Cultural, linguistic, 
political, geographic, and economic factors as being .of special significance in 
explaining "how and why the broadcasting systeni in Canada has developed as it has, and 
operates as it does" (Emery> p 45). - , . . 

This chapter attempts to identify signJkficant characteristics- of the Canadian 
situation. It is important to note that the' general nature of the relationship between 
the public broadcasting organization 'a'nd the 'public the i\ational level has turned out 
to have been a much more significant factor la Shaping organizational decision making 
within English Te^levision than was anticipatjed . Significant environment and (to use the 
language of section 5(b)) '"interface** characteristics have emerged. They have been 
^ relatively easy to identify. Isolation of vlntemal" character;! sties has not been as 
.'simple. The institutional characteristics developed in the next chapter a??e^ limited in 
number and basic in nature. Virtually all of them are environment-related. Apart from 
the inherent complexities of the "internal structuijes and processfe^> there, has been the 
additional problem that the internal characteristics tend t<r Ije "swamped** by -external 
considerations. Consequently, there ^ are^ probably a number of important institutional 
characteristics, perhaps most of them common to most public broadcasting organizations, 
which have? not emc*rged in this study. . v • ■ • 
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To the extent that characteristics peculiar to the Canadian situation are highly 
significant in explaining organizational decision making uithin English Television, the 
ability to generalize the findings of this study to other situations is limited. On the 
other haitd, however, the setting va$ perhaps ideal for examining the relationship 
between broadcasting organizations and their environnents . 



The Canadian Situation ^ 

The 1968 Broadcasting Act, with its explicitly nationalistic objej;tives, can be 
viewed either as a positive expression of post 1967 cultural nationalism or as a 
reactiofa to the immediate ^^rohleras posed by increasing cable penetration. Or it can be 
viewed as some cosb-mation ' of the two. The thrust 'of the Act, in any event, was to 
shape a Canadian broadcasting system responsive to Canadian needs cultural, 
political, social, and economic. Implicit in the thrust of the Act was the assumption 
that, if the overall system were meeting those needs, Canadians would be viewing 
television programs produced in Canada 4)y, for, and about Canadians. 

Under an> circumstances, effecMve implementation of the nationalistic objectives 
of the 1968 Act would have been difficilt. The Act had been framed with a view to 
protecting Canadian broadcasting from being engulfed ' by US^ broadcasting, but ^ cable 
television had already set that process in moti^ by the day the first CRTC 
Commissioners were** sworn in. The Chairman of the Commission ^termed cable a 
"technological cancer." The President of the CBC called it a "brutal" technology. ^ 
Early in the case study period, Brian Stewart summarized the problem as follows; ^ 

The core of the problem can be simply stated. The number of stations 
traditionally licensed tcj a given community .depended on tfjat community's 
ability to supportflb^them commercially. Many of these stations are nc^w suddenly 

" face'd by one or more additional stations*, usually American but sometimes distant 
Canadian. The new stations take a large share of the audience. The existing 
stations become less^attractive 'to advertisers; their ability to produce Canadian 
programs is lessened; their commercial viability is threatened. Probably no other 
country in the world faces the dilemma of its own programmrng being 

' outnumbered by foreign signals in the same language. (Stewart, pp 45-6) 

.The dilemma was not just that the US signals were available. As cable penetration 
increased, Can|dians^ as a whole began to watch significantly more US programming, but 
total viewing time remained essentially constant, and the amount of time Canadians spent 
viewing programs produced in Canada by, for, and about themselves .began to drop. 
Although the most obvious and immediate consequences were economic?, there were 
disturbing long range cultural and political implications in the trend. 

In effect, the 1968 Act gave both the €RTC and the CBC roles in ensuring^ that the 
. Canadian broadcasting service offered Canadian services which Canadians would choose 1<S 
watch. 

For Its 'part, the CBC undertook to increase its offering of Canadian programming 
to deaf with the "over-Americanizatioi)" of its own English Tele'Vision service. Its 
submission to the CRTC prior to the 1970 licensing hearing summarized the situation: 
? ' • ^ ■ ; . 

During a typical week this winter [15-21 February 1970J the English television 
network presen^ted a total of 69 1/4 hours of programs. Out* of , this .... 39:45 
hours (57.4^) was purely Canadian, This has ,been the approximate level of 
Canadian Content in the English network schedule for some years. However,' 
the situation is less -satisfactory than this figure would indicate. The 
Canadian content is not distributed evenly through the schedule, dropping 
during the prime time hours (7:30 to 11:00 p.m.) to 49%. 
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The.resson ^or this is well-known: the CBC's need for comn>ercial revenue to 
meet the cost of operations conbines with the understandable, desire of sponsors 
to be associated with program's of wide audience appeal at times of maximuiB audience 
.availability to place a high priority on imported entertainment programs, for the 
'Dost part- from the United States. The 'result has been .twofold: the 
over-coniaefcialis^tioh and the over-Americani zation of the prime tiae schedule. To 
»say this is to be j^either .anti-c-ommercial nor anti-American;^ it is merely to 
recognize that economic pj^essure^ have resulted in a ' situation ''which is not 
entirely cosipatible with the CBC's mandate. (CBC*1970d, pp ]7-8) 

rhat same 1970 submission reported on the CBC*s decision to increase Canadian 
cgnteht xn prime t*ime by 1.5 hours weekly in 1970/71, and to build further increments of 
Canadian programming into the prime time schedule in successive years. But it noted a 
*• fundamentally economic" problem: ' * • . ^ 

A change of thrs kind is much more difficult, than it sounds, —^fhe. difficulty 
, IS fundamentally economic: the network'* s opera^tin^ budget has tft> adjust not 
©nly to the tfost of the'^new Canadian production, (which may or, say not g^in 
* . sponsors^ but. to tne loss of commercial revenue from the American .programs 
.vvhiQh are being displaced.... (CBC 1970d, p 18) ^ ' ^ • 

Knil'c'tne CBC undertook to increase Canadian production for its prime, time English 
IciCi^ision scnedule, tne CkTC moved to address' the problems of the Canadian broadcasting 
^vsteir> on 'othej* fronts. Canadian content regulations tor music on A.M radio stations 
were introduced. • Required le\cls of Canadian content for television stations and 
networks, both private and public, were raised. And the Commission began to evo'lve 
policies and regulations to control'the distribution of US signals in" Canada via cable. 

The AM music regulations Vere suc^es.sful in promoting thp development of a native 
popular music industry. But the various television regulations s*eeined to have limited 
success in checking the AmeriCGnization of Canadian television! New cable policies and 
regulations w'ere devised. Additional Canadian stations and networks were licensed in an 
attempt to establish a* greater Canadian presence -in Canadian broadcasting-. But 
throughout the case study period, cable penetration continued* y? increase, and the onl>^ 
apparent explanation was that Canadians wanted cable to bring ^them more US programming 
(heiss, p 8). 

In attempting to deal with the Americanization of Canadia'h television, the 
Commi6Sion adopted two types of .approaches. One Was regufation iti >^hat may be termed 
the "negative" .sense: the short lived prohibition -on the use of microwave facilities by 
cable television operator^ 10 impprt distant US stations was one regulg^ory attempt to 
block further penetration of Canada by US stations. The cable s*ubs4itiition policy and, 
indeed, even -the minimum Canadian content (or maximum foreign content) regulations can 
be viewed as means of limiting the US p-resence in Canadian , broadcasting . The problem 
with such approaches, as quicbly^ becaipe apparent. with the microwave Issue, was that they' 
were acceptable to the publip only if i satisfactory range^of Canadian alternatives .or 
substitutes was available.' " - ' • . * , / 

The other t/pe of approach, obviously, was- to encourage the growth of the Canadian 
program production industry and encourage the development of ^attractive, distinctively. 
Canadian program services. /Both the minimum Canadian content regulations and the 
licensing of the Global Television Network wer,e intended to contribute to the 
development pf Canadian production capability. Some observers have argued that the 
content quotas "achieved what they set out t6. dol ifcat is, to develop a programming basb 
in the broadcasting indtistry whos,e. products would teflect Canadiao thojues ^nd 
aspirations, and in so doing,' would replace * the industry's heavy dependence upon 
imported materials which reflect other nation's cultures" (Romanow, p 6). Certainly, 
the content quotas Jjad some effect, but assessment of tlie extent of their impact would 
seem to be highly subjective. As Romanow noted, "to meet a content quota is one thing, 
.but to prt)duce and schedule content which will attract audiences is quite another" (p 
7j. Although It was certainly not the only problem contributing to Global 's financial 

* '' • 

3 
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difficulties, It ] was c*lear, that the Canadian programs which the n^w network procured 
from the independent production industry in 1974 were not capable of attracting 
audiences m the fashion which it (and the CRTC) haci anticipated- 

In the midst of all t he^g— J^-tc^^^^t^— co-Caj ^ ad i ani ze broadcasting in- Canada, it ' ^*a^ 
understandable for the Ccrmmission t9 c^st critical glances at what the* national 
broadcasting service was doing. In- 1972 it rejected^ the Radio One/Radio *Two plan to 
popularize CBC r^idao services becausp^ it perceived in , that plan a tende;icy towards the 
same radio formats already eosunon ^to^ both. US and Canadian private stations. In 
television, although the Canadian content level was increasing, US pfo^raisming continued 
to occupy a substantial proportion ,of the English Television schedule during peak 
vaewing periods. The Corporation's budget had not been adjusted for fhe cost of the new 
Canadian production, and it was generally scheduling its popular US programming , so' as to 
derive the maximum possible *comniprc;ial revenue from it. With i^s increases in Canadian 
content ^the-^BC was moving in the direction it *h*d indicated in 1970, but the continuing 
promjhonce ' pf US prograiiuning in the English Television^ scliedule made it difficult to 
detect much* of a transformation in the overall^ character of fhe serv^ice.. 

B> 1974 the. ,CKTC " was expressing The,*- same *'d^'er-comnercial ization'* and 
'*over-.AjBericanization" concerns that the Corporation ntself had voiced in 1970., The 
Lomaisslon found the extent of the CBC*s "entanglement" in the **Xorth AiaericaTi 
merchandizing en^ ironinent to be alarming. It was looking to the CBC , for leadership in 
the development of innovative and distinctively^ Canadian program .services in a 

creative renewal of the, Canadian broadcasting system. Ip* didn't find exactly what it 
was looking for, and it began to^consnent in public about the need ta free the CBC' from 
the influences of "the North American marketing system." The CBC also'began to speak in 
public. It^argued that, given its existing funding level?, it simply couldn't afford to 
abandon* its commercial activities. ^ . ^ / • 

In the best of all possible worlds, the Corporation and the Commission would have 
begun to york together . to clarify the CBC's role and, if that role was to be more 
distinctively Canadian, to develop the case for -higher fundiijg levels for the CBC 
both to improve program quality and lessen the Corporation's dependence on commercial 
revenue. 

* No matter how one looked it, it was a moriey problem. And it was a problem ^ that 

involved *not just the CBC and fhe CRTC. In November 1973 Pierre Juneau commented: 

♦ 

.Without getting into Laurent Picard's .Estimate of $80 million or $90 million 
as a total cost, just the loss of S^S'^raillaon in advertising Vevenue is pretty big 
in itself. 1 .don't think he wouldv get 'v^ry far with the "Department of* 
Finance and' the Treasury%oard if he ^sked.for $45 million more next year. 

/ . r 

iNevertheless-> our view has b^en reinforced fnat there shouJ^d be a very 
conscious, systematic a/idf'vigprous review "of adv^erlfising policy in the CBC... 

But at the^management leve,l the CBC * and the ' CRTC are cert'ainly, pot at 
loggerheads on the question.... . ^ ' ► ^ . ' 

* • • « 

If it turned out |:he CBC required so much money to improve, its service ^nd it , 
' was q^ite clear that money was not available, then fine' nothing chang9;5' yet. 

At ^least everybody will have a clear understanding of the si^tuation^ ai)d can stop 
talking about it ^or another year. (Wilson, pp 18ff)' 

While the CBC and the CRTC may not have been "at Joggerheads'JT^n the question of 
commercials, there were at least distinct differenc^es between th^pov^r priorities. The 
tBC argued its need for funding for program quality improvei^ent , and attached aildw ^ 
priority to the reduction of commercial activity. The CRTC saw that commercial activity* 
as the source of ^erious 'problems in the services tl)e-CBC was providing as inhibiting 
the Corporation's ability to meet its mandate.' ' ^ 

' 24.1 ■ •■■ . , . ■• 
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^ The Brdadcasting Act provided a iaech«nism for the CRTC to conduct a public revi-^w 
of the Corpora|:ion*s positions . in the fona of licence renewal hearings. The 19^4 
h^aring^ddres^eji the issues but it did not produce agreement: In an apparent attempt 
to bre.ak the deadlock, the CRTC issued a*deci'sion proposing licence conditions uhich' 
constituted a rejection of the Corporation's policy on commercials. The CBC invoked the 
"right to consultation" provisions of the Broadcasting Act and, when those^ consultations 
i^ith the CRTC still produced no agreement, the proposed conditions were submitted to th^ 
Government for co;is i deration . The sit^^tion had called, at the least, either for ^an 
accommodation between thd CBC and the CRTC or for^ a clarification of public pol,icy on 
CBC commercial activity. I will argue later that a comprehensive review of public* 
broadcasting policy was actually in order, and that there were needs both to clarify the 
role of the Corporation and to reassess the adeqacy of the resources provided in terms 
of that role. 

There was no clarification of the CB^^s' role. There was no comprehensi^^ review of 
Canadian public broadcasting policy. And ther-e' was no .reassessment of resource^. The 
•CRTC remained dissatisfied with the Corporation's performance and policies., The GBC 
remained convinced that its biggest problem was underfinancing , not comihercials. And 
there was little prospect of chae^ge. ^ _ v ' * r ^ 

^ . • * 

^ -Hny?' hhy did th^ deadlock develop? Khy was it not resolved^' during private 
consultations or publie deliberations? Why, when -the need wa^ alleged to be so great, 
was there so 1 ittle* evidence' of any ; public commitment to strengthen the national 
' oroadcasting setvice? These are the quest ions, which this chapter attempts to answer. 
The approach is to develop, in turn, sets of^ environmental, structural, institutional, 
a»d process character istx<:s and then ^o consider them in combination/ 

bj t.WlRG.NMENTAL DEMAND CHARACTERISTICS ^ * , ' ; 

This lection looks at the d<imands made on the organijatipn by its -environment, at 
the demands m^4e on the national broadcasting^ service in Canada. Earlier, the CBC*s 
mandate in the*' Broadcast ing Act was reviewed in section 6(d); excepts from the Act 
•appear as the Appendix, demands and expectations are considered in various sections of 
Chapter' 11. The intention , here is to sumraariz^e and develop a set of demand 
characteristics to contribute to the analyses in later sections. 



Requirements ^ . . * c 

* * * * '* Jt ' 

At the beginning of the case study period the Davey Committee commented that /'we 

are faced uith the fact tji^t if the GBC did not exist, we would have to invent it." but 

it had been invented and ^he Corporation's raandatp in the Broadca^ti^ng Act reflected a 

recognized need for a strong national broadcasting service in Canada. Sectipn 5 of the 

Act translated the -national needs irito a set of de'mand$ made by the nation on its public 

.broadcasting service. The mandate was uncommonly specific arid notably ambitious. ^ Its 

specific requirements we^e notecl in various earl ^er^ sections but, in order to d'evelop an 

und<?rstandxng of the scope of the reqtiiremeats made of the CBC, it is useful to 

summarize certain of the mandate requirements and their service implications: 

-'lJ\o thrust of , the Broaddasting Act was that no Canadian should be deprived of the 
national broadcasting service on, account of geography. The physical topology of 
the country ^nd the pattern of population distribution ^as such that the demand on 
available ^resources for signal distribution and -transmission "to all parts, of 
Canada" was heavy. , ' ♦ ' 

- The recognition of equal rights for Canada's two official language groups required 
the provision of the national broadcasting service "in' English and French." Thi?* 
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necessitated n^t ^only duplicate signal distribut^i<5n atid transmission facilities, 
but ^Iso dual prograinming and production operations. 

The nation i5 wt only bilingual but also bicultural. As part of its obligation to 
•*contr;but6 to the development of national vmity," Ihe national broadcasting 
service had- a special re^pohsibiUty to foster understanding between the English 
and french*cultural comjsunities r- t^ithin each lanjguage 'service, an^ liot simply 
through" the provision of separate services. ^ ^ ' , > 

The political stfUcture of • tl}e nation, a 'federal/provincial system, suggests the 




•'and entertainment.' 

• - Recognition of ;he multicultural nature of ^he country established* Canada aSf ^ 
cultural "mosaic." Although mjflticulturali$m was not specifically mentioned in the 
broadcasting Act, the culturaX flow and exchange provisions of the ActvVere^ 
commonly interpreted* as, requiring the CBf to contribute to. understanding between* 
„. * all possible cultural groupings. ^ • . / * . . ' 

- International geography and North 'American history added special responsibilities 
for the' national broadcasting service to contribute to the expression of a Canadiaiv 
•^identity" ' distinct .-from that of the UAited States. ^ The perceived^threat at 
American cultural' doainatioi? of Canada had been ' a n&joF factor leadiifg to tfie 
creation of*, 'a public broadcasting isystem in Canada. This same concern had led to 
the specification af explicirly nationalistic ^objectives for *thec Canadian 
broadcasting system in'.the 1968 Act, wAntJ continued concern in the 1 97p- 1974 , period 
was the springboard for a series of requirements such as minimum Canadian c^intent 
levels. , • . • / « 

• i . ' • • ' * 

Section 5Cf), pages 35r39, outlined a. series of requirements which follow fi-om **the 
special role of public, Ti^roadcasting*' and which apply to any public broadcasting 
undertaking. These Vspec^al role" requirements, for maintaining fairness and political 
mdependencp an programming and for .ensuring balance and range in services provided can 
be taken as an additional set of environmental requirements. In the c^se pfi the CBC,^ 
they arise <iirectly from -proyisi'ons in the^ Broadcasting Act'and, although^th^y too were 
not unique to. the CSC,* thefy too mfust be kept iii mind. , , • 

^ ' ' .... ^ ^ 

V The levels of service speoi'fically required of the national broadcasting service J)y 
the Broadcasting Act were^high and 'intplied' requirements , for major undertakings both* Vn ^ 
signaZ distribution and' in' program production. 




Expectations \ ' / ' * . ' 

There was little disagreeirient that the expectations of the CBC were high 
(forp'oration'*s mandate itself 'established a high-level of 'expectation. At the ^blic 
hearing, Pierre Juneau not6d £ha;< "tfjere are terribly important things in the mandate of^ 
the CBC,; extremely ambitiouS goals established in the Act" (CRTC 1974a, p 1469).^ The 
legislative^ requirements^ in^Section 3 of the Broadcasting Act se6m capable, of speaking 
for themselves as to the expectations of the CBC. But a full. understanding of vhat was 
expected, of ' the Corporation must also take ^nto account th*e 'fashion in which the Act was 
interpreted and also those exrpectations only indirectly ^related to the .mandate. 

The 1974 .CRTC l^icence renewal decision expected the* CBC to "play a vit!al ^ rOle'* in 
creating excitement, .enthusiasm ^ and confidence in' the future of the Canadian people, 
with their diverse - aspirations and concerns'^ CCRTC 1974b, P . IS) » It* expected 
"imagination and^' excellence" (p/19). At the detailed lev^l 

- Section II- of the decision expected ^ additional regional^ bicultural, and 
multicultural programs; programs to exploit satellite technpl-ogy; "more Regular and 
attractive prograrrtming of events and developments in the fields of Canadian 

- , 243' .1 " -T" , 
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litera^ture, art, filn, and the theatre*'; provision of CBC prograujsr to schools, 
educational organizations, and possibly cable television, and special efforts to 
foster the developnent of the Canadian film industry (pp 32-;3) , ' 

- Section III required the reduction of cocuuercial activity but also expected the- CBC 
to "assist advertfisers and advertising agencies who have expressed a desire to 
inprove advertising practices in order 'to make them more responsive to the values 

* and concerns of a changing society** (pp 43^4)- * 

- Section IV expected far greater attention to standards ef professional journalism, 
a new approach to public affairs programming, and increased actuality coverage of 

• the proceedings* of legislatures and otfjier important meetings, conferences, 
^'^eminars, and public forums (pp 51-2), * . - ' 

- Section •V expe9ted a higher turnover in and the gradual reduction *of staff, 
additional training "and re- training progr^s, the procurement of more programming 
from independent prdduceris, jaUch larger investments in scripts, and that the CBC 
become *^ore receptij/e to all ideas and proposals"- (pp 59-60). 

- Section VI expected coverage,' service, and facilities extension or improvements or 
one ,sort or another in virtually ev^e'ry area -of the country, "bold and imaginative 

^plans to satisfy the programming needs of the people in the North," and 
improvements, "in the use of the transmission capability of Anik'* (pp 65-9). 

- Se.ction yil*s expectations were of both the CBC and government. It expected <hat 
the CBC » "be enabled to .increase the quantity and 'quality, of its Canadian 
programming capability immediately, and to redtice significantly the 
disprdportionate influer^ce of merchandizing on its programs" (p 74). 

The expectation that the CBC succeed in reducing regional tension was noted in 
sectjion 11(b), page 170. TRat concern was representative of a rangp of national 
political expectation^ bf ther CBG. But there was another set of jexpectations of .the 
CBC, not so directly cionnected with changing national social or political conditions. 

I think it fair to say that the expectations of Canadians^ as individual viewers 
related primarily to program quality. Thos'e expectations, though not expressed in 
formal documents, were; certainly no les§ demanding tlian any others. In information 
programming, the CBC had its own past successes to live up to; viewers remembered, for 
instance, that THIS HOUR HAS SEVEN DAY^ had been both informing and entertaining, and 
they looked for 'that c;ombiliation to surface again. In entertainment programming,' viewer 
expectations were .based on standards set externally; they expected light CBC programs, 
to be as entertaining as those of ABC, CBS,, and NBC, and they expected comedy programs 
from Vancouver, Toronto, dr Montreal to be as . humourous as any from New *York or Los 
Angeles. . * * ' 

The first topic in the hearing submission of the Association of Canadian Television 
and Radio Artists was what ACTRA termed *'our increasingly unreasonable expectations.**^ 
ACTRA commented: ' » * ' 



Canada makes extraordinary demands on its' CBC. 



/ 



'\ ' We apparently do want it' to be all things to alT men, though it is 
questionable whether v^e are prepared to pay' the re^l cost involved. 

* t ^ • , • ' * . * : ' 

The CBC is required to provide the programs and delivery- systems for"" four 

national broadcasting services ^to be distributed, instantly and without 

any direct charg^ to the listener or .viewer, to every citizen in this enormous 
country. ^ * ' ■ 

We want the CBC to be Canadian, but also, in practice, to compete commercially 
- with the Americans and with other Canadian services 

[TheJ reasonable requirements of the Broadcasting Act have recently begun to. 
be ^interpreted by some in vary narrow parochial ^erms,* terms that ipsist that every 
minority has the right to demand a share of broadcast, timd * in a particular 
language other than English or French, or that every region ha^ the right of 
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access to the national audience,' or that th^s or that special interest group 
has alright of access to its immediate audience and a* national audience. 

It is remarkable how many speak of rights, and how few of obligations^ To 
those of us whp , earn our way .by interesting and attracting audiences, 
obligations have always been important.... * . ^ ' 

Ke insist and demand that the CBC be impartial, fully informed and informing, 
fair, balanced, unbiased, but when the Corporation tries fo do, this we brand it 
'bland'.... • ' * 

The question we now ask ourselves is, have *we gone too far? Can we reasonably 
expect the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, to • really be all things to all men. 
(and Indians and Liberal cabinet ministers and big labour lobbies and women arjd 

' even persons) or shOiJld we begin to reassess our public broadcasting facility, and 
either assi^ to it responsibilities it can reasonably hope to filfill, or 
J)ro\ ide it with the necessary resources to effectively meet these expanded 

"expectations? (ACTRA, pp 5-7), 

hliether viewed from the perspective of Parliament the regulatory agency, groupings 
of citizens, or individual viewers^ the expectations of the CBC were high. 

The level of expectation of CBC contributions to the cultural^ political^ social , 
and economic life of Canada significantly^ ex^^eded the requirements explicitly specified 
by the Broadcasting Act. j| 



c) ENTIRONMENTAL SUPPORT CHARACTERISTICS 

Support Traditions • < ' 

** . " 

Behind thcs specific responsibilities assigned to public broadcasting in Canada were 
a series- of traditions and assumptions which. should be emphasized here for the benefit 
of thoseijipt jespecialy familiar with, the Canadian situation. 



Goveryiment^l Suppojrt Cultural Activity 

\ ' . 

By the beginning of the case study *period there was a well estalplished tradition of 
federal government participation in the cultural life of the nation. 

Both the CBC alid the National Film Board of Canada had been established in the 
1930s. The Canada Council, established in 1957 as recommended earlier by the Royal 
Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences^ continued to 
provide . s,upport' for the visual and performing arts, for literary epdeavours, and for 
studies in the humanities and social sciences. The Government's own ^967 Centennial 
project, one of many such projects with a cultural focus, had been the construction of 
the National Arts Centre in Ottawa. The creation of the Cajtiadian Film Development 
Corporation and the subsidization o^ Canadian book publishers coV^tinued and expanded the 
pattern (SC 1973d, pp. 54-62). \ Much of this mpre recent government participation in 
cultural >ffair,> can be seen as part of the resurgence of Canadian cultural * nationalism 
discussed in sect?aon lUa), pages 135-137. 
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'The Canadian Public Broadcasting Tradition 

The public broadcabM'ng tradition in Canada predates these aore recent developments* 
but also had its origini^ in a surge of cultural national i.snj. the detailed history was 
reviewed in section 6(d), pages 59-64, the following suminary, by George Ferguson, at the 
time editor of the Montreal STAR, was published in 1955: 

There" was, frem'th^ beginnings an element of monopoly in radio which vas 

' lacking iij they " printed word, and this justified state intervention 

ffheVe was, added to this, another coasideration. In the economic circumstances of, 
the time m Canada, it'jwfas believed not only possible, but highly probable, that, 
without state intervention, Canadiai^ ^Ifadio would become the branch plant of an 
aggressive and expanding ^American induatiry'.' .'.f . It was knowii that one of ,the prime 
objectives* of private licensees of ^;radio • wave lengths was to get' aff.iliatiort 
with , a .United States chain,' ^hereby .secutihg permanent access to the highly paid, 
^ popular entertainment programmes with mSss^ audience appea>l . It was considered 
undfsurable that this should happen that this new and important medium of 
conununicat ion should' fall so completely under American direction. It was believed 
that such a development would ffetatd the growth of nativp. Canadian 
nationulisn and thinking, and that it was^essential for the national well-being^ and 
development that this new instrument should be protected front such consequefn^s . 
These ideas, presented by a Royal Commission headed^ by 'a distinguished Canadian 
banker (whoVould hiardly be' accused of harbouring socialist tendencies) seized tlife-t 
mind of a prime mlnl^er whose United Empire Loyalist Heritage made him watchful 
and suspicious* of -^Afeerican influences on Canadian life. The result was the 
creation of a mixed radio system in which privately-owned stations are permitted to 
develop local audienees vfhile network facilities become the responsibility of a 
Crown corporation. ' 

' The sys-tsem has wprked weLl, but it would be idle to deny that it represents a 
• striking departure from the orthodox liberal' tradition. (Ferguson 1955, pp 5-B). 

Throughout the case study ^period the CBC was repeatedly^ referred to as "the . 
cornerstone*' of the Canadian broadcasting system, and that coral?aned system. was described 
as **the central nervous system of Canadian nationhood." * ^ 

oufpcrt ^or the concept of public broadcasting' in Canada dated from the late 19208 
and remained strong throughout the oase study period, ' 



Governmental Participation in Commercial Activity 

To these comments, on the origin of the public broadcasting tradition in Canada must 
be added some Observations abdut anpther tradition which has influenced the form of 
Cart^jlian public' broadcasting frpm the Outset. The 1974 debate about the commercial 
advertising activities of the public broadcasting service may seem unusual to those most 
familiar with the noncommercial public broadcasting systems in Britain and the US'. But 
it should be tecognized thatth^ tradition of direct government participation in the 
economic life of the nation was both long and well established. 

As Margaret Prang observed in tracing the origins of pubHc broadcasting in Canada, 
6tat^ initiative has p^layed a larger part in the natioji's economic growth than is the 
case m most countries iu the Americas and^ western Eurppe (page 57). The Canadian 
broadcasting system, consist fng of a eiOmbination of public and private enterprise 
elemetits, was not the only "mixed" system operatii^g in Canada during the case study 
period, i Transportat ion and communication services were provided by an extensive series 
bf mixed systems which "made *sense" to Canadians but may seem unusual to others. 
Canadian Pacific Railways was a private •enterprise operation. Canadian National (CN) 
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v«as a. public ot CroviTi coi^oration. la sont wa/s their sen'ices were cocplenentary , but 
in others 'they uere cdmpetitive. Each operated coast to* coast passenger and freight 
rail services, .shipping services, and cii^ins of hotels. • Over sone routes CP Air 
cqapeted with Air Canada, a CN subsidiary. In the comaunications area, the two operated 
a consortium, Canadian National/Canadian Pacific Telecamaunications , consisting of 
independent operating organizations offering combined services to the public through a 
cpmiaon sales organ^z^'ion (LKXI, p 71). * ' ' ' 

Given such other situations in which the govemaent was in competition with private 
enterprise, ' it is perhaps easier to understand that Canadians did not regard the CBC's 
cjrcumstances'as^ particularly unusual. The Canadian broadcastiiCg systea was a mixed one 
in which the' public an^ private components competed for advertising revenue. The'^CBC 
was Itself a nixed .system of private aff iliated^and CBC ovmed stations. And the network 
services were mix^ at times commercial*, at' tiaes noncommercial or "sustaining/* 
Regardless of the consequences for the CBC or for the public, there was at least nothing 
in the tradition of government 'participation ♦ in commercial activities that was 
inconsistent* with it^ arrangements for the CBC. 

'■ ■ ^ • 

*tati^Kdt bPoadcoBtiKg serivice comercial auverttszng aattvtty Das not znconszstent 
vizh * zhe estaplishe'd traditic^i of OaKodiar. goverKnent parzicipation in ccnmercial 
aazivitieSj Kotahl^^n the transportation arA corzmnication areas. 



Public Support 



1- 



Assessment of Services Provided 

Opinion poll results presented at the hearing Showed that 85^ of English, speaking 
Canadians felt the CBC was "doing a ^ood jol?" fCBC 1974c, p 22). Theahearing, 
interventions, however, were described as "a deluge of more than 300 briefs, most of 
them highly critical of CBC programs" (Kirby 1974b). Jn'1974 Pierre Juneau declave3 
that the licence renewal hearing "was not an ' investigation of the CBC." .He added, "Let 
us hope that Canadians have had enough of this peculiar' sport" (CRTC 1974a, p 3) , At 
the beginning of the case study period,- the 1970 Senate Committee- report ' had observed 
that Vsniping at the CBC has becortSi^ nj^tional pastime*^ (Davey 1974a, ^p 5). 

Much criticism of the CBC was valid, raucS was not„ and some was irrelevant. But 
the volume and intensity of criticisfti^'was remarkable and, in 1974, its tone did not 
5uggest to those within the CBC th^t 85% of the people thought the Corporation • was 
"doing a good job." It is understandable ^ut nevertheless true that the messages the 
CBC received about itself were 'overwhelmingly negative. The CBC, '^as a taxpayer/ 
supported institution, was expected tb do a good job. CitjLzens had at least a right if 
not a responsibility to point out where they felt there could be improvements. It i€ an 
inherent characteristic in this relationship that the Corporation heard from the public 
primarily about its faults. ' 

It IS useful at this point begin tb to analyze the CBC*s organisational environment 

in* terms of the simple structural.- models presented in Figures 5-2 and 5-4,* pages 46 and 

47, and to consider the * volume and nature of input *froni the Canadian public^to its 
public broadcasting organization, - . . ' * 

There was a certain amount of input from individual citizens. 
But It was not a condition peculiar to the CBC that it was much less extensive than was 
generally assumed by the public. "Fan mail" and c^structive suggestions * were 
especially welcome at the program ynit leve^l but, als in broadcasting generally, such 
input was limited in volume and not always constructive. Input directed by telephone to 
GBC switchboards was similarly limited and mixed^ , ' 
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Input froffi interest groups, fron those active in the fine and popular arts, and 
froD the consercial broadcasting industry tended to have a very ^ecific focus, in oost 
cas*es related directly to, the interests of the input sources. Interest groups typically 
bought increa^sed or ^ore s>Ti3pathetLC coverage of their activities or concerns.. Those 
active m the arts frequently sought greater .opportunities to participate m the 
provision of the national broadcasting service.* The toss/erclal broadcasting industry 
interests uere especially concerned uith the inpact of CBC coinmercial activity on their 
own revenue potentials. 

The CBC's affiliate?, though obviously having financial interests and problems of 
their, 0K71, seeaed remarkably understanding of^the Corporation's need, to balance its 
public service coinmitments against *their own interests in competitive commercial 
broadcasting. But their input uas regarded, at Feast v^ithin EngJish Television, as 
virtually internal, though in many«cases they did serve to channel to (the netv^ork viev^er 
comments originally directed to an affiliate. 

It rs difficult to assess the impact of the media writers^/ either on the CBC or on 
the public. Kitnin, the CBC, excer-pts from their columrts were included in t^ "Daily 
News SuiTjnary" and other digests uhich provided some managers and some producers v»ith a 
condensation of comment in-tHe daily 'press about tne CBC and its prograns. hithm the 
Planning Croup and the program units, more attention v*as paid to the v^ritmgs , of some 
colujnnists than ottiers, and some v» ere perceived as having predictable reactions both 
negative and positive. 

Kliereas most of the criticism of the ipedia >*ritefs was accepted even if not 
appreciated, the criticism contained in the interv^tions filed for the 1374 hearing 
caused the CBC special concern. The interventions filed by the Canadian Bf oadcast ing^ 
League and the Committee on Television are representative of the extremes an range of 
comment. The League's submission and presentation supporting the CBC, leal 1 ing *for 
increased funding, and advocating condition-free licences v»ere not. v»idelr reported. 
The COT intervention describing the English Television as '*a gross!// inadequate 

programme service resulting from a paralyzed bureaucracy*' r- received /considerable 
attention. Although one writer suggested that the rating of programs was ra subjective 
thing" and that "the elite group [COT] has in it so^e professional broadcasters and 
fflra-makers who may or may not have axes tO grind" (Braithwaite 1974b), most of the 
coverage was favouraBie to the Committee's propositions. ^ 

It should be noted, however, that even the most •severe criticisms of the CBC voiced 
during the period implied Strong support for the concept of public broadcasting in 
Canada. The Committee on Television intervention, for instance, though critical of 
Lngli^sh l^ilevision progr^tm performance*, reaffirmed support for a strong CBC, and 
distinguished between sujiport in principle and criticism of execution: 

* > , 

Supporters of public broadcasting \Vi this country have reason to be proud x)f 
the battle that has been fought and won over four decades to- create and sustain 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. (COT 1974, p 2) 

At i^sue .are not .*the general goals or mandate of the CBC, but their 

execution. . . . (p 8) 

^ '. j« • 

. At Its best, the CBC English-language television network fulfills admirably 
the commonly accepted goal of public broadcasting — to make good things popular 
and popular things good . Nowhere is this more evident, thgin in 'the area of what 
, ' might be called popular education.... We congratulate the CBC on these 
achievements. What we regret ... is that such programmes have bec9me exceptions 
to the rule, (p 18; emphasis added) • 

Public eupt^r't for the ooicaepp of public ^ broadcasting and for the > nandate <:ind 
je^Kral goals, of the CBC was implicit in the relatively -widespread criticisn :^f the 
jA-r.itj s "'^ ^rc Jrx^. cerjia*^ jn^tuall i cein>j provided dicing tne 'case studj period. 
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• I 

, *^ . • , ' J- , 

Dcnands for Extension of Sen'ice.^ 

Many of the inter\eiition5 filed 5y individu^ citizens^ uith t-he CRTC irior to the 
1974 hearing pleaded for rapid extension of fuit.C^C service to specific geographical 
areas. Tne thrust of the hearing presentations ^ by The Ministers Responsible for 
CoKBuni cat ions in the Maritine Provinces, the Council of the NorthHest Territories, and 
the Town of Shaunavon was that peqple in^ those areas wanted Dore* CBC seV^-ice^^ Section 
ll.(b), pages 1"*4-175, rev levied the pressures on the Corporation to conip'lete extension -*of 
CBC service to areas not yet so served. * ' , ■ ^ * • 

Implicit tK criticisn cf d^lajs in cc^leziKg the "^zaneioK \'of trie r^zionql 
hroa^oxsziKg aer'Jice zz cover all parzs of Canada zj4s a desire to he zrc:jided \Jith*the 
full range cf CBC services, . . > ' 



Political Support 



Conceptual Support • • 

At the 19''4 hearmg^^xA^^ Sp^> n-oted tha^ not only had the principles -of Canadian 
broadcasting and a natioaal strategy about corununications been Ue^islated by a unanimous 
Ho^^6^x^-a£. Xonmons s ome forty years earlier, but also that ^every Parliament siiice then had 
- , reaff irmedtnose principles (CRTC 1974a, p 343), Calls by politicians to di-sp6nse viith 
» the sCBC v^ere" not at all conpoh. * f ' • *\ ' ' 

Sufpoj^z fror individual politicians for *zhe concept of public broadcaszing in. 
Canjda zyJ. fzr zh^ principles set cut in the Broadcasting Act i>as virtually unanirious. 

Assessment of Services Provided 

^ While indi\idu4ji politicians seldom queafioned the general need for a national 
broadcSisting servijce, as the public's elected representatives they did play a' special 
I rale m nonitoring ^the Corporation's performance and in commeating" on the 
Appropriateness of the services provided^ to tiie country in general and to'^their own 
constituents in*particular . • ' . * ' ' . • 

' The Canadian parliamentary setting, in parficuLar the daily Question Pejiod in the 

, Xiou§e of Commons, 'provided Members of Parliament with an opportunity to criticize the 
d^'On a program by program basis. In many cases MPs were clearly reflecting ^%he 
concerns ''of at least some of tfieir constituents about the content of CBC programs^ But 
. It iV^' difficult to review the range of their comments and not allow for the possibiHt'x 
that there was at least a temptation for scrae MPs to use criticism, of the Corporation^ 
« a means of gaining personal publicity: Tfteir comments were widely reported as "new^/' 
though occasionally some>*riters and coiumnii^ts questioned *the appropriateness -Of sobie/ 
of the' criticism, . • - 

* It is difficult to 'generalize about the A>le of iTKiividual MPs in conditioning the^ 
CBC ' ^uf?port environment. Sorae Members were Ifespecialiy sensitive to the CBC's need for 
operational ind€pen4ence. "Others we're genj^inelV alarmed. at to use the CRTC's term --^ 
''real arid inragined'V CBC excesses and short'Corain^s . But, as a group, Members of 
Parliament cons.tituted a uniquely imp6rtant,'\ element in the overall Canadian {)ublic 
jfi . .television environmept , and it is important to consider the nature of their independent, 
and collective" relationship H'lth the Corporation. The .fol'lowing press excer|>t^ have 
been selected to illustrate the range (but not *thQ balance) of. their corfments and^ to 
-suggest the nature of .a^ loast some reactions to tn^m: . 'fy\' 
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Editorial in the Montreal GAZETTE, 1 Jun^ 1973:'. . : ' ' t 

The- nafrov najority of MPs on the Ccimons .Broadcasting Conaittee vho voted to 
cut th^ CBC budget by Si ,000 with the isaln aiia- of criticising the 
aoount of separatism on Radio-Canada are • making fools , of themselves. 
Anyone v*ho has been an occasional viewer of the .French network over the pas^ 
' decade knows that the peddling o£ under-the-counter separatisi3^pe?aked in the late 
sixties and has gone away dov^-n since then. At the sane tine, the French network 

has set sone very high standards But the CBC ^dget cut voted by the 

conaittee aoounts to a fonaal act of^ censure and- an .attespt at parliamentary 
direction ' of prograiaing,. hlien ^discu^ion of the CBC c^nes before the ^whole House 
the cocnittee's action should be repudiated. (Gazette 1^735 , < ' 

Ottawa JOURNAL, 13 September 1973:' . . * : . 

A news stor>' reported that Social Credit leader. Raoul Caouett^ had protested 
that the CBC renamed v,ha^ he called "a box of -socialisn and separ?tisD" and wanted 
to know when 'the Prune Minister wa,s goi^igi to use the "kef of. govemiaent power to 
turn it off. (Je^umai^ L975b) v» 

HALIFAX C4iRQMCLE-H£RALD, 12 Decenber 1973: i . , • , , 

*A nev»s story fron Ottawa reported cJiticisp directed at the'.CBC over the Cape 
Breton radio program, ISLAM) ECHOES. "■I-' frpa three parties supported a 

' notion dhar^in^ the Corporation with an iffront <o Parliaaent* and the copnitte,e,for 
'.reducing the •iengtK of the broadcast anii novmg it to' a^ n6w 'tinfe slot,/.." tHfx 
' • Qij 

Ottav^a JOURNAL, 16 ?-!arch 1974:* t 

A CP story reported that Prine ^-li^pte): Trudeau ha4 said he vould look into 
' the possibility of a'skmg the CBC t;o/ stop telecasts of National t,Tootball. League 
garaes on Sunday afternoons when Canatiian "Footb^al 1 * L^gue "teans, are* playing-' 

(Journal l974cT 
- , • >, ' 

THE TORONTO ^TAR, 18 March 1974; ^ . ^ 

Dennis Braithwaite cocsaented .on tpe Prine Minister ^s^ statenent : "That 's ' like 
the late Louis St.' Laurent, when he*wa,S Prine Minister back in 1956,, writing a 
letter to the editor of an _Otttawa newspaper- in which 'as ,a private citizen',, 
he ^ooic the CBC to task for its cover£^ge of the Suez crisis.' There »is ^ no waf 
•that a prime minister can make. public statements on controversial issues as a' 
private citizen; . Prime Minister T!rudeau' cannot 'ask' the CBC ;^bt 'to telecast 

~ NFL * ganes; such 'a" request, comn^ fros that source, ' ined'j.ately ..becomfes a 
directive " (Braithwaite i974a) . '; ' ' 

Ottawa- JOURNAL, 4 Fe^>ruary 1975.: - \ ,/ ' . ' *' . . . \ 

A neus .iten reported tha< Conservative iMP WiLiiam Scott had asked ^Secretary of 
State Hugh Faulkner to investigate complaints that a Sunday night' CBC tel.evisibn 
'program contained indecent material, Mr» Scott had conplained i^^^'the Cbnsaons that 
{^EftfORMANCB was top crude fdr telerision. ^ (Journal' 1975) • / / ^ . ' . 



who are angry who phone or wri£e ,GoQd dran^ is meant to he di$turbing ^ -Tl)^ 

shows that say something unpoirtaht to society are >. the 'ones that get"\,pepple\s , 
. backs up.,.. * There is a .large silent majority^ — my letters show ''--^ ^hat want.'and'' 
. appreciate* quality- 'The drama departmentZs job.isr^not to^'cater* ,to , the 'lowest' 
common denominator of taste, but to putitfn a broad .I'ange . of- WorJcs ^t. the hi^e^t 
possible r^vel. l-^ra sure John Hirsch int^pdi'to do j^st tKat: Pm" pot ^'i all' sufe^ 
abotSt the politn^ians-who xontroT the purse ^tfings." (Kirby 1975^), ^ . . ; " 



.Ottawa CmZEN^ 14' FeBruir>;* 1#7.S: ^. . * \ . ' * ' J ; . ^ 

X CP'item' fepoifted oppi>sftidn compl&mts^had contlnde'd irfc ' the' Colons ^ abctit 
TEN LOSf^ YEARS, whic^ MP, Stanley Korchinski said 'showed (i^if^iin/^cHl'ture 
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alohg "perais^ive lines." MP James McCrath ha,4 suggsted that t}ie govemraent laeet 
with the CRTC to establish a code "to prevent the exploitation qf sex and 
violence." Connunications Minister Gerard Pelletier had said that h^ would exaoine 
the suggestion, but, that the gQ\ernn;eat did not intend ^to interfere' with CBC 
' pro gran content, (Citizen 1975b) 

0^'tawa CITIZEN, 19 February 1975: . " ' ' * 

A CP it^ reported that. K6otenay West MP Bob Brisco had said that a CBC 

television prograrj was ' ^^obscene and profane*' -in its portrayarl of the towTi of 

Trail, 6.C^ as "an industrial-polluted s^inkhole." He was refenring Jto a prograia in 

. the PACIFICANADA series* produced for the CBC by the NTB, Secretar>^vof State Hugh 

taulkner assljred hin that the coaplaint would be in\*€stigated . Mr, Brisco said 
he intended to ^ continue pressing Mr, ^Faylkner to cieafi^up whet- he termed 
&icreasing profanity on 'the CBC as a whole, (Citizen 1975'cy 

GLOBE AND MML, 15 Mazxh 1975 * ^ 

^ A CP story reported* that the CBC had been 'accused of handing the public 
obscenity, profanity, and "gift' ^Tapped garbage" in its television 
progran^s. Members of the Comsions 'broadcasting connnittee had toki CBC President 
Laurent Picard ,that the ' CBC spent ' tod, ^much ^. tice dramatising the 
tribulations of, the; foul-mouthed, the violent, the. 'unhappi ly'iaarried and the 
sexually preoccupied members of societ>% (Globe 1975b) ' ' ' 

Montreal GAZETTE, 20 Ntari:h 197^. 

Dave Billington commented:.".... These white tornadoes m the* service * of T^' 
cleanliness know, full well that ^very one of their . 'tripe, vapid complaints will 
be fully noted and' splashed acrosp the nation's newspapers, Khy? Bepause a nation 

* like* Canada- needs unifying elements and^MPs in need of a little publicity 'to 
prove' to ^their constituents th^t they are stilL^alive, know that nothing short 
of a Grey dup Vill imi^te the* country and' give them hpac^lines -- like a lot 
of •generalized' claptrap about a .CBC plot to destroy Canada,.,." (Bi 1 1 iogton) 

,GLOBE AND MAIL, 16 May 191%:/ \ ^ ^ * • * ^ 

A CP story ' reported that a sp^ci^l showing of two 'CBC-TV.djamas already seen 

• on television had ^ been ' Scheciuled . at the request* of the Gommons Broadcasti-ng 
Commit tee. CBC ,Pres indent Laurent card had agreed to Arrange the -showings cff 
TEN LOST \tARS and BAPTIZING which had been criticised earlier by a group. of 
MPs. (Globe 1*9 ?5c) . - , . • ' 

" » * . ' >. 

^ keporting of'electioi] campaigns always received special attention from politici'ans 

The 1974 federal election was no exception: 

Conservative campaign director hlalcola Wick3on chargeji .Friday [June 21] that 
from June 6 to 20, ^rime .Minister Trudeau received aiisost.twice as. "much 
coverage as Robert .Stanfield on CBC's T{{E 'NATiO^iAL^ which has a nightly audience 
'of 1.3 million viewefls. . , . . 

' ' ' ' . 

The Tories alsov complained that duii'ing a^ successful three-day swing of the 
We^t 'and ^Ont^rio. iast\ week, Stanfield did not ^ appear on the >air at .ail, 
receiving a total of ohly*24 seconds "announcer ^copy. " OVer the same* three-day 
perjod, the Tpries s^id, TrucSeau w^s on /'the , air for* mor6 than f ive'rainutes. 
* (MacDonald 1974e) 

The content l-oggmg system 'Study described as activity 5 in section S(d) had 
ii)Voj(.ved us in a detailed, consideration of the special need to ensure b'alance in 
election campaign reporting. CBC News had established a policy in this area some years 
earlier to ensure balanced coverage by the end of any given campaign. This hafd been 
ccg[>^i^ered necessary because* Jj fferejjt parties were^ more active than others during 
different portions of a campaign^ anu balanc^ coverage Qn a daily bas.is would have 
cequired the aiding of a great deal Of material which, -meakired against professional 
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pournaliSQ standards, clearly was not **neKS.'* P^ol lowing -the 1974 election, Bob Blackburn 
coznaented on the charges of bias: 

9ne party err another, or naybe all* of theiu at once, is always beefing that the 
CBC's national news is biased; "either quantitatively or qualitatively or 
both. Such charges are inevitable every time around, and maybe soae of then are 
justified. Unless there is a flagrant offence, they're really ii^ossible to 
prove. ~ • ' 

« 

in raid -campaign this tuae, the Conservatives were conplaining that the CBC's 
national news* had been shortchanging them. It. may or oay not be true. I 
don't know, and^ you d9n't <know. ^It would take a considerable staff of monitors and 
ana'lysts even to cook up a reasonable argument one way or the other. ^ 

* Partly because I *a so. tired of^hearii\g: the same charges^ and argumerits in every 

flection, I*m inclined to sug^est^a drastic soliftion: , Let the CBC national news 
service simply ignore el^ection campaign's.... ^ 

Peri>onally, I would be exactly*as willing to trust the CBC to present c^paign 
news on* the basis o'f professional newst jud^iaent^ as ' I - am ^ -to • trust any ot"her 
news nedium^ ^ * ' . . ^ , / 

^> But the politicians --"End other concerned parties-- will^ not let it happen 

that way. . . . ' , ' 

So', if we can't have h^estly selected 'news reports on the politicians, let's 
get the politicians* off the new^ altogether and' put them somewhere [where] 
they can aake their owti rul^s. ^ - 

Somehow, though, I don't tliink that would please them, either. (Blackburn 

i974d) \ . ; ' ' . 

•*A. considerable staff of *nonitoi;fe' and ^analys^s" had, as in previous election^, been 
logging announcer copy and filmed reports throughout the c^paign. The.. CBC ^ policy of 
balancing csvef age over the, wliole <jcUmpaign rather than on a daily, basis had been 
explained to the political parties. Still, the charges of. bias not only continued but 
continued^to receive con^i^derable press publicity • ' ' 

' . ^ > ^ . 

' * T ' ^ ' 

Members of ferliament tended to concentrate on two aspects of CBC program content: 
balance in' reportmg^ their own political 'ac^;ivitie^ (as iti elections)., and matters of 
taste. Although it wo^id be-, unfair to characterize* all complaints ' about matters of 
tast^, as ^appealing' to • "motherhood" concerns, MP complaints about the broadcast of 
language heard in the street ^nd references to sexiial raatters aimost invarj.ably received* 
pre^s attention. Perhaps not surprismgl.y, satire involving national institutions also 
provoked extefisive complaints from politicians. ,^ ' " 

* An April 1-974 edition of the French Tplevisit>n network pa-ogram, LES BEAUX 
DIMANCHES, ^ontainea satirical, segments involving the Queen, the wife df the Governor 
Genier^l , federal pdliticians.. There was an immediate uproar, and by 29 Nov|fmber of 
that year 'the . CB<; had been called before a committee ^of the Senate to account for the 
content of the broadcast. News storaeB reported on the Corporation's appearance: 

Senators lit into tli^ ^BC today over. a French-network satirical program that 
portrayed the'Qveel! and the wife. of the Governor ^Gen^ra 1 , 

5ut when CBC President Laurent 'PicarS invited them to watch a British' 
Broadcasting Corp. ('^BC) ' program that he. said went jrtUch 'further in spoofing th^ 
' Q^en, thc'-senators wdidn* t want to know*, aboirt it..... (Lon FP 1974) 



. " V 

Picard's appearance did not mark the end of the investigation. The Senate 
Xransportation and Communication^ Conmjttee called the Chairman of the CRTC to testify 
and e\entu4ll>, on 2S June IS^S, issued a special report v*hich v*as critical of the 
program's content and of both CBC and CRTC perfornante in supervising prograia quality 
(ton FP 1975). ^ 

Zesyize i'^lioit sup-pert f^r the 3zKcep*z public broadoa^tiKg , public cofrr.eyite b^ 
individuil p^^iticicLKS, especially those^ co^.ents receVjing widespread public aztenzior., 
fcsused prinariily ck ai*i\iozl assessnenz ,of CBC prograr. perfebnance. 

Pol itical Presi^ure • * 

• 

Alzhcugh individual p^liziciar.s frequenzly criticized C^C perfomance, including 
to& repc^rzlng zf pzlizical issues and aczivizies, their ccrr:ents a>'Ji actions did net 
const itrute r^al political "interference" vith the progranrrlng operation of the ncti-onal 
Ircadcastinj service. 

Durin^; the early l^O's public broadcasting in the US v*as subjected to a political* 
as^sault launched directly, from the Wliite House. One objective in that campaign was to 
eliminate or at least reduce the public affairs programming senice provided by that 
system. It was the sort of blatant political interferehce which US public broadcasters 
had feared for years and which to a somewhat lesser extent they still fear. It is in 
order to gam some protection against such interference that the US system has placed 
such a premium on obtaining effectively insultated long' range funding (McKay 19.76, pp* 
148-50). 

Public broadcasting in Canada has never been subjected to that, sort of political 
assault. The CBC*s indjspendence in political reporting I was, like the BBC's, 
traditional. The Corporation did not -have the financial independence which operating 
trom receiving set licence fees gave the BBC, but there was a' general public 
understanding that direct interference in political programming was inappropriate. *This 
traditional independence for the CBC was not Untested. In June 1959 seniof CBC 
management, apparently under ^ at least indirect pressure from the government of Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker, made a move to cancel a short daily program of freelance 
political 'comment . Peter Newman reported on the apparent origin of the initiative: 

As part of his morning rqutine, Diefenbaker always made it a point to tune in 
^ the CBC's eight o*clock news -- either'on his car radio while being driven to work, 
or on the desk clock-radio in his offic*e. On weekdays, the news .was followed* 
by 'a three-minute talk called "Preview Commentary**' featuring members of the 
Parliamentary Press Gallery analysing current events in the capital. In the spring 
and early summer of 1959, when the Conservative government was facing its initial 
wave of troubles, the ^'Preview Commentary" speakers grew increasingly critical, 
and rumours began circulating in Ottawa - that the Prime Minister was * 
displeased. (Newman 1963,' pp 234-5) 

In the end, 55 of the Corporation's public affairs producers and supervisors 
tendered their Resignations in protest, the CBC's management and Board of Directors 
reversed thear stand, the program continued, and the Commons Committee on Broadcasting 
called a special session to investigate the controversy (Newman, pp 235-6). The 
investigations were less than conclusive, but the incident did serve notice to 
Parliament, CBC management, and the Canadian people that attempts to interfere with CBC 
programming of a political nature were, at the least, quite likely to backfire. The 
program's name was changed to COMMENTARY "in the fall of 1969 when the overall PREVIEW 
package was replaced. But, as I discovered while; working as a service producer on' 
COMMENTARY in the summer of 1970, that weekday talk was remembered as having special 
significance. Both the members pf the Pari lanentary Press ftallery and listeners who 
wrote to the program almost invariably referred to it as "PREVIEW" COMMENTARY. 

4 

- ^ 
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Such, incidents ffiui>t be seen as the exceptions that proVe the rule. 'Covert attempts 
to influence the CBC politically were rare^ Comments on thejCBC*s handling of political 
issues', though often highly critical, were made m public. Tt is possible- to regard 
some of those observations noted earlier as constituting political "pressure," but they 
should not be considered as "interference.'* * 



V Demands for Lxtension of Service 

Apart from Reflecting the concerns of {heir constituejits ^bdut the xpntent" of CBC 
program services, MPs bad a responsibility to represent to the national broadcasting 
serMce and to the Government the desires-of their areas for access to the full range of 
CBC services. In this regard, it is impossibie to view their comments anji activities as 
at all unusual. The cpncerns that CBC services be extended to areas not yet served *were< 
noted m several earlier sections and need not' be r epeated here. The Government's 1974 
decision to fund the CBC's Accelerated Coverage Plan* for service e;ctension would seem to 
indi^cate a sensitivity to thosfe deraands on the* part* of both the, CBC and the- Government . 

.'-frs serjed ae ai^zrcr^riaze jKd effeozive channels in cofmunicatiKg zc the 
K^t:^>.^l ir'Z22JJi2ziKj servioe aKd *^ the ^jerment the dfptonds of their aoKSziTuents 
;\r exZr^Kci^K ,f f^ll 2b 2 services zo zheiv pavzc^cular areae. 



Oovernraental Support 



Conceptual Suppbrt * • " - 

* The 19"5 Proposals fox a Communications Policy . for Canada asserted: 'The 
Government remains fully committ-ed to the principles. and objectives of the * Broadcasting 
Policy for Canada* set forth in the Broadcasting Act (Green P^per, p 18) . 

Ae in zhe case ^/ {>^zh the public in general and individual MPs, Government support 
z^S ^he c:^Kjert of put lie brcadcasting was traditional and, in the 1970^1974 iveriodj 
HZr^icuz fullicli^ ecuitreseed reservations. , • 



Financial Support ; k 

On the final day of the 1974 hearing, CRTC Commissioner Gordon Hughes reflected on 
what he termed the CBC's "pr.actical" problem; 1, 

Now the last thing that sort of concerns me is [this.] Hopefully everyone here 
i^s very keen and anxious, for you [Mr. PicardJ and the CBC to be ' very 
successful m the ""future; there's no question aboift this; But from a practical 
po^t of view, if you w^nt to do more it does cost more money, and^there's 
all sorts Qf . problems; and ene group that still has to be convinced i^ 
Parliament and politicians./.. We have heard a few discouraging things about what 
j:hey think 9n Parliament Hrll during the week.... They do get quite a cross 
section of people complaining f»or various reasons, and some of them are probably 
reasonably justified. Nobody's fault in particular, just a little Bit on everyone. 
And I think it^s- important, that .... weo.'txy and worJc it out so that we have 
parliamentarians [and] the people on our side compTefely. (CRTC 1974a, pp 1429^-30) 

Larlier m the week, Graham Spry ha'd offered these observations about th^ levels at 
which successive national governments ha3 funded -the CBC: * • 

• ^ * ^ 

forty years ago the principles of t^anadian, bjcoadcasting and a national* 
strate^^ about coraiffunicatlons were legislated ^ by . a » unanimous House of Commons* 
Lvery parliament *since then -has endorsed them. . They were endorsed by parliament 
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and defined by law, bul government after government after government has faaTed to 
provide the neanfe, and for forty or forty- two years ox ^i^o re we hav^ .devoted 
too many of our efforts to weakening thpse principles and compromising that 
national strategy. (CRTC 1974a, p 543) ^ 



There was certa*inly^ no evidence of a 



intention to weaken the 



Govemiaental 

principles ^f public broadcasting in Canada or to compromise the^nationaJ. commiini cat ions 
strategy. On the contrary, the domestic satellite program, the decision to proceed with, 
AGP, and comments by Cabinet Ministers indicated considerable support. But there >as no 
indicat ion that there was to be any significant increase in the operational funding of 
Ihe Corporation. Throughout the case study period the level of funding , remained beiow 
the levels requested by the CBC^* The shortfall in the 1969/7^' 4:hrougH 1973/74 perio.d. 
amounted to some $57 million (CBC 197'4c, ,p 47). ^toreover, it should'be noted that the 
CBC "requests'* were prepared acc ording lo geiiexal gu ideime^ s^t by the tjovernment . 

Throughout the' case studj period the level of funding provided by the' Goverrment 
tfor the rational hroadcasting service remained below the levels requej^te^ by the CBC, 
At the end ^f the period there was no indication of any significant qj\cmge in either the 
irnediate or long tern future. . . . 

The operational ^consequences of the imbal^ince between the requirements and 
expectations of the CBC alid its level of resources were examined in detail in section 
11(e), pages 2^1*223. It is difficult to krgue that the Government was unaware of the 
imbalance bet\^en the demands pjaced on the CBC and the level of resources pi:ovided, and 
the continuing failure of ' successive governments to match means with demands is one of 
-the central puzzles in Canadian public broadcasting. We will return to this puzzle 
later in this chapter. 



Regulatory ^upport 



Conceptual Support * ^ 

The role of the CRTC in Canadian broadcasting in the case study period was reviewed 
in detail in section 7(c), pages 84-92. The Commission's rple in the 1974' licence 
renewal process was detailed in sections 10(b) . through 10(f), pages 118-134. And its 
position on specific issues was considered in virtually ev^ry section in Chapter \\. 
The concern here is not so much with its detailed positions as with the general thrusj: 
of its regulatory activity. 

The notion of th^ CRTC and the CBC sharing the overall problems of the Canadian 
broadcastdng system was developed in section 42(a) . , It is important to note that the 
CRTC *s support of- the concept of public broadcasting in Canada was never in, question. 
It had some deep reservations about certain aspects of CBC operations, but it must not 
be forgotten that the CRTC hearing on CBC licence renewals was opened' by Commission' 
Chairman Juneau, with this 6bsei>ation. '"A strong CBC'is vital to the health of Cana'dian 
broadcasting'.... It is clear ^that any weakening of the national service, as it is 
called, would pose a 'threat to the entire Cahadian broadcasting. system*.** ^ 

.'Throughout the case study period^ regulatory dgefu>y support fpr the concept^ of 
public broadcasting in Candda was arti<Sulate and unconditional. 



Assessment of Services, Policies, and Plans * * . / 

' ' ^ . * ' " ' ' , 4 * - * ,r > \ 

The tRTC c6nditi6fied the CBC»environjnen1t: in three main w^ys: by providing, a forom * 
for ' public comment, l5y offering its. own assessment Qf CBC performance as gufdance^ and^ 
by regulatory activity. 
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The 19''4 licenve renewal hearing ^served a's a focus for public assessment of CBC 
performance and it funnelled to the Corporation a wide,range of comment some of it 
positive* much of it negative — frpm a vsido ^ range of groups and individuals.^ The 
Commission's licence • penev^al decision document \sas, in many w^ys, a digest of public 
<5omments which reflected both the: public* s expectatiorts €<f the CBC ^and relatively 
widespread dissatisfaction that, those expectations >rere not being met . ^ 

* 7o thu? public input the Conlni*ssion added its ow-fi comments. That assessment 
reflected' considerable dissatisfaction both wath the i'mpiediate past performance of the 
CBC and vsitf] its future plan,s. Its expectations were noted in^detail in sect>ior> 12(b); 
excerpts from the Commission's decision and* a .digest of reaction to, it appeared in 
section 10(f) ^, pages 131-134. ^ ' * " 

lasiite supi'jrt u: przKciple, the reaulafory- agency ^8 1974 lioence renewal decision 
i:a3 highZj critical cf CSC z.eri^vr.arjue, and was oidely interpreted as constivuting^ a 
peJeczi:^K if the Covr ovation* s policies a>^A pVans for the future, • 



d) STKllCrUR.AL CRAfCACTERISTICS _ . ' ^ 

Relationship v^ith the Public - . ^ ' • . ' 

This stud) IS concerned with the r^latiortship b&tween the CBC^ind^the public.^ But 
the public IS a general term and not a .simple - element^n a structiiral mpdel.^ Imp'Ort^nt 
characteristics will be noted in the later j)arts o^^ this ;5ect;ion about the relationship 
^betw6en. |he CBC and %he three national structural element^ ^ Pa-rl lament, . the' 
Goverjiment, and the CRT-C — ' whicfi acted on behalf pf -the pubTic.' But- there is one 
informal aspect of,-t'he general relationship between the CpC and the public, Which -* 
though included here more or less arbitrarily should be ^noted before corv5rder>n^ the 
characteristics of the formal structural^ arrangements. , ^ ' * 

The operation of the nortio'nal broadaastiy-ig servibe ^ vas an ^mdertaP.ing highly 
bisible to the public, '• . ' ' , ' ^ 

In a very real 'sense' the CBC was the mam daily federal f>resence ih ^ the lives . of 
Canadians'. They paid, for the CBC and they^ spent an average of, just over an hoU't a day 
each, watching it as viewers and as^ share^holders. They intervened in . their .rtetvorks • 
licensing procedure^ to an extent unequalled elsewhere in^ the. world . -They read about 
th^ir*public broadcasting corporation an the daily columns of radio '^nd television 
criti^'.s and in cews stories about* comments made in Parliament. They wrope letters about 
the CBC to editors, and editors published* thei^. 

< / The vis^ibility of the CBC was noted in section il(b), pa^e^ }70, and beeatjse the 
point IS rel?atively obvious it is really not necessary^ to argue is^' at length here. 
Jlpbert Lewis commented on*the visibility of ^he CBC' s- P,re^^ident; . • 

At the fe'bruary he^An^s Picard may have won the batt'le for hea^l inys, .|?ut he 
lost ^Jhe war. / The next wonth,' tjie CRTC weighe^^i^n with i^ decision, attaching 
several' con'tiitiojvs .to, new CfeC licences ^n^ rebutting Picard on viiTiJally every one 
c?f his raaj'oa:* pOinji's. . . > • ' . ' ^ * . ^ ' 

»u . ' . , \ 

i *^o .dne ih the' cdmmuni^at ions ii1ciusi:ry, of course, could , feel any»thing but 

* 'sympathy 'for / Picard. • * Certainly* no newspaper publisher or commercial 
* teiervision executive, or ma^a?ine editfin: of newspaper reporter is open to so much 
,/ public second' guess]n^ aitd abuse as'^in ^n^ employee of the CBC. (Lewis, p 16) 

*- Uecisionn' in a publjc broaddisting ^gaBization are nbt ^ipade /.^n fsoiation 
chamber installed u\ a bd^vr^room'. It\woul^ be more apt to describe thorn -as being made 
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\ * • * ♦ ' . ^ ' s ' , 

in a goldfish bdwil . And, -whiie ihis is not at aU ne^essari ly *a bad tljing, the j)ubHc 
nature of the Corporation's business did have a strong impact on decision, aakicg. 



Relati!^>nship with t^arliajnent ' ^ • ' 

The structural arrangements for public broadcasting in Canada were established by 
Parliainent in the Broadcasting Act, That , Act, together with ^a strong Canadian 
tradition, establishes public broadcasting independence in programming, inclining 
controversial and political programm-ing.. Even so, the Act and the CartaiiiAn system of 
government established important, depeodency relationships between the CBC and 
Parliament, the Government, and the regulatory agency. 

7he annual basis for jieAiKg of the national broadcaeting service ^ teatablished a 
dependency relationship be ween the CBC and Farlianent^ 
* \ • 

The arguments and support for long range funding offered by Fowler in 1957, by 
Fowler in 1965, the White Paper on Broadcasting m 1966, by the Broadcasting 

Committee in 1967, bV the CBC in 1974, and by John .Hirsch in 1975 were * reviewed in 
section 11 (e?)., pagefs 217-219. Those familiar with issues in public broadcasting in the 
United States in thd period betv^een passage of the Public Broadcasting Act of* 1967 and' 
the Public Broadcasting Financing Act of 1975 will be familiar wUtfi'the basic arguments. 
The)f are the subject of an exifejisive volume of 1 iterature ' on liS public broadcasting (eg- 
,Owen; Schramm § Nelson), an^ of these observations by Rowland:, • . , 

' B>' reducing CPB tb"^ the annual /authorization and appropriation treadmill, the 

lawmakers . virtually 'guaranteed' that the kind of • .pot'itical pressure. 
» . exercized by the Ni'xon administration wou'W manife^i itself.^ Given a funding 
process that \s part of ^he general .procedure .for 'financing ail, federal 
agencies, CPB has come "to be treated just likCj^a, government X)f£ic.e^ . Under such' 
conditions it is likely that "Presidential int^fere'hce in CPC* affairs/ would have 
developed, ^ regardless'^ of who the White House, occupant happ^ed to be. 
'* (Rowland*, p 11) " - . * - / * * . • . 

^ Ciyen'that ari^ broadcasting, .system requi^-es a' certain degree of governmental 
re.gulatic^y|5^^^nd given 'that . pol iticians . have^.* certain ba^ic needs for and fears 
. of brpadcast'^g, it is* clear that any form^of broadcasting is moire ^vulnefa^l.'fe to 
political m^i^pulation tfian almost any other ^cial institution.^ As the recipient' 
of governmentat'funds, a public b.roadcasting system is even .*morje subject to 
attacks *on * its autonomy. In the . American ' environment issues of 
accountabil it> and control assume major ftipprtance*in the strategies of Congressmen 
and Presidents as they *j6^ey with .^orie"^ another over' decision^ about 'how to 
apportion the ^n^lic purse. Therefore with a limited duration, limited* insulation 
general treasury authorization as their .sole major finding source, public 
'broadcasters ar& going to ,haVe to -be so careful in their self-control that .a 
restrictive pattern of prograMLng :is virtually insured . ^ Xp''l6) 

1 Observers of the Canadian scene^ also 'hav^s identified annual funding/ or the lack of 
funding "i-nsulat ion,'* as a ''^roblewi .jVriting in MACLEAN'S ia June' 1974, Val . Ctery 
pommen^d on^the'consequjsnces; , - ,^ ' , " . * 

In retrospect, the practice of ^nu51 government ^ financing appears to have 
assured' the CBC^s .volatilization Every -year, CBC executives -^-are obliged to* 
tnjdgelKip Parl^iampnt^ H,i^l» cap^ in hand;, if they 'never get as much money as they 
need, they can cffertain, as one- former CBC ^executive, 'Guijnar J^ughieimer, ^*as put 
,s' i^,' to be offered mofaiL gu"i dance. ' , ^ , * * 

^» , ' ' . • Si * / , . . • 

'.'These arlnual^ requests .fbr ftioney a^ls'a meant, by definition, a discussion in 
Parliament, ai^<} vfith MPs from ihirtal* di'Stricts' ^ who objected to everything /rom 
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a prpdoction of MACBLTH to ahy show of the feraale form, a tradition vas*' created 
which ccyitinues to hamper the CBC from doing its rightful job." (Clerv, p 54) 

In the same issue of M^CLL^\'S,' editor Peter Newman also commented on the annual 
funding problem. ' ^ 

Under Uurent Picard's vigorous leadership many of the CBC's shortcomings are 
being rectified.. But what the CBC needs most^ of all is a pledge from the> 
.federal treasury that it will raaKe up the ' funds lost -throUgh the withdrawal 
of conuaercials, and a budget based on three to five ' years, instead of' the 
fiscal hastle that the corporation now has to face ewety year. What we, as 
listeners and viewers, can demand in return. is that the CBC becOrae what it was 
always supposed to be. (.Vewipan 1974) 

The internal operational consequences of funding on an annual basis and the 
implications for long range planning were considered in section ll(e),» pages 217-2.19 and 
221. Those implications ^re important, but the point to note here deals with the 
general nature of the relatiqnship between the national broadcasting service aad 
Parliament. The annual scrutiny of CBC perfo?:*mance. arising out of the annual basis for 
funding was not the only Parliamentary scrutiny of the Corporation: "^the ^tradi-tion of 
"scrutinizing" the CBC was noted' in section 1(3^), and the ongoing monitoring by 
individual politicians and the activities of the ^ Senate and Commons committees on 
broadcasting and on public accounts were noted in sections 13(c) and 9(a). On the 
surface, the structural' relationship, between the CBC and Parliament would seem to be a 
general' policv relationship. In practice, however, the relationship had an operational 
focus which, .though not directly implied by the Broadcasting Act, * was at least 
reinforced by the annual funding system. There was not much effective 'distance'' 
between the natioYial broadcasting service and 'Pari lament : the CBC was at |io time more 
than 12 Aonths away from a detailed Parliamentary review of its operational performance. 

Lesgit^ an established tradition of political independence for public ^ broadcasting 
in CaKoaXj structural arrangements — in particular^ the annual basis for funding the 
y^tional bTCadcj^sti>ig service established a dependency retatiohship between the CBC 
and' ParlianeKt in ^'which the Corporation's operational performance wa^ regularly the 
suh^'ecc of close Paptiarientary scrutiny. 



Relationship with the Gove-rnmei}t^ 



2r.Kual basis for funding of the national broadcasting service established an 
operational deverjlency relationship between the CBC ar^d the Goverrment. 



. ^At the outset it is_iraportantc to repeat that the traditional independence of the 
Canadian public broadcasting system effectively protected it from direct attempts at tl?e 
political control of programming by the Concernment. ^But, as in the case of Parliament, 
th-ere was not much effective "distance" between the national broadcasting .service and 
the Goverrynent. The closeness of the re.lationship between the two arose, agai'n, in 
large part from the annual ►funiing system: 

- The working relationships between the CBC and th^ various elements of ; the 
Government — . ih particular, the' Department * of the Secretary of State, the 
Department of Finance., "and the Tri3asury Board were outlined in section 9(a), 
pages 104-lOS. 

' The impact of the Government's anhual budgeting timetable and procedures on 
internal CBC operations notably in determining 'the timetable of and reinforcing 
tlie imporifance of Lnglish Television's annual Planni/ig System was examined in 
sei:tu),5 9(fj, pages 114-11?. . . / « ' * 

- Tkc role of the Government m setting guidelines for the preparation of the CBC^s 
^- annual*, fund ii?jg "requests" was noted in section 'I2(ti. ' » ^ ^ 
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Simply because it operated from public funds, the CBC could have been expected to 
have had a relatively "close" working relationship with the Govemiaent. But, as with 
other public broadcasting institutions whiqh are finaaced from general revenue funds on 
an annual appropriations basis, the CBC was drav>Ti into an especially close working 
relationship with the Government. The broadcasting organization was not financially 
independent. It could not plan its financial future ort its own. Although it "reported" 
to Parliameot, the financial arrangement made the CBC*effectively dependent on the 
Government l^cause it w^s the Government that each year prepared the operating budget 
recommenclations to be presented to Parliament. The. public broadcasting organization 
needed the. cooperation of the Government on an ongding basis and, in the case of 'the 
CBC, this led to relatively extensive consultation between the Corporation and various 
components of the Government on both policy and operational natters. 

* • *- ' ♦ 

Ike finanoial control ^provieions of the Broadcasting Act contributed to the CBC's 
operational dependence on the Goverrvnent, 

Section 41 of the Broadcasting .Act (includ.^d in the Appendix) empowered the CBC to 
enter into property agreements and conduct transactions but, except in the case of 
program materials and rights, the Corporation was required to obtain prior Cabinet 
approval of any expenditure over $250,000. In effect, this provision of the Act gave 
the Government control of the CBC's capital financing, and made it af^least possible far 
the Government to set the Corporation's capital spending -priorities* Simply in terms of 
matters raised in Chapter 11 concerning English Television in the 1970'-T574 period, the 
Act gave the Government control over:. . * 

- the estabVl^hment of new stations in Saskatoon, Chariottetown, Sydney, Goose Bay, 
Labrador City, Windsor, and Calgary (page 174), 

- the CRTC's recommended acquisition of the existing private station in Saint John 
(page 174), ♦ " 

-the Accelerated Coverage Plan (pages 124-125), 

- the Northern Broadcasting Plan (page 173), - • 

- contracting for utilization of the domestic satellite system (page 76), 
-.acquisition of equipment for the Olympics Radio, and Television Organization (page 

18O0, 

- replacement of existing Capital necessitated by the "obsolescence gap" estimated by 
^he CBC at $32 million (page 174), " ^ 

- the facilities consolidations in Montreal and Vancouver and those contemplated in 
Regina and Toronto (pages 174-183). . • • 

The financial control. proVisions of the Act made it possible* for the Government 
both to establi/sh the lev^l of capital spending and to determine, for instance, the 
expenditure balance between extension of ' coverage .and the ujigrading of j^roductioji 
facilities. .LiKe the ^annual system of funding. Section 41 established ^^i^perational 
dependency tel at/ion ship between the CB.C and the Government-. 





^tionship with the Regulatory Agency ' » 

' •* ' . 

The licensing of stations and networks and other proviaions of £he Broadcasting Act 
nded to mak^ 'the CBQ operationally dependent on: the CRTC, 

4,' 

The Broadcasting Act established the powers of the' CRTC to regulate* both private 
, and publit broadcasting. And, although interpretations of the# legal and sensible extent 
of the CRTC's powers to regulate the activities of the Corporation remained a matter of 
debate at the end oi the period, the Commission did have an operational impact on the 
Cfc during the com study period: 
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Figure 12-1. CBC TfLEVISrON'S FIRST "LIFE CYCLE" 




\ 
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- Tne Copnission forced a revision of CBG radio policy through- denial of the station 
licenc<^ applications required by the Radio One' / Radio Tvd? plan (pages 90-92). 

• - The Consais^ion establ ished the 60% Can^di^n content requireaent (pages 85-86)! » 

- The regulator> a^enc> rejected the C&C*s station* and signal distribution plans for 

. service to Vancouver Island (page 92)/ " - . ' 

- Jhe propoSed network licence conditions, unless challenged, would have 
' significantl> altered the Corporation's scheduling and coiamercial operations tpages 

151-154, a55-l,S4). . 

In^idition, as noted in section 15(b) ,'the CRTC offered the CBC a significant 
amount of operational guidance v^ith respect to both the program content of its services 
and Its spending on programs, talent, personnel, extension of "coverage, and production 
facilities. . , 

The 1968 Broadcasting Act, in^establishing CRTC control over both the private. *and 
public components of xhe Ca^iadian broadcasting system, attempted to eliminate the 
* earlier* confusion over BEG and CBC jurisdiction noted in section 6^d), pages ^ 66-67 
But, as noted in sec^ioti 11(a), pages 155-154, irt the final analysis the Act recognized 
that the Commission and the Corporation might v^ell differ on major issues, specifically 
those involvings conditional licences, and m Section I" it simplV provided for the ad 
hoc resolution such differences by the Government. 

* • •>• 

As the 1974 hearing approached, th^re v^*as speculation about the .extent of the 
CRTC's pov^ers over the CBC but -- at least within the CBC -- no consensus. on the 
jurisdictional boundaries implied by^ the Act. ♦ 

The "right tj coKSultatioK"-and '*rnght to referral" provisions of Section 17 of the 
Broadcasting Act left the legal and practical extent of the regulatory agency ^s pouers 
over the natic^Kal broadcasting seicvice uncertain, ' 



e)- ANALYSIS 

^Ikiis chapter began with a review of the* apparent need for, at the least, a 
clarification of pubjic policy on CBC commercial activity. Commercial policy had been 
the subject of regulatory agency concern at least as early as 1970 but, at , the end- o^. 
1974, the agency and the CBC remained in disagreement on the matter, and there was 
little prospect of a full {)ublic review. The policy- development and interpretation 
process v^as deadlocked. To some extent the origins of the pjj^icy deadlock can be seen 
to stem from environmental and structural characteristics of the Canadian situation. 
' But^ policy development process characteristics and ins.titutional chrfFacteristics of the 
national' broadcasting service were also factors'.' In oder to isola'te them it is 
necessai-y to consider policy alternatLves and the way they were considered. , • 



The CBC Options 



depicting the 
Television was 




^ _^ ^ _ publj^c 

service^ being provided. Its audiences^ though substantial, w^re not 

enormous, but they were appreciative of the- unique CBC offerings. At the public hearing 

LSD argued that English Radio had entered a vigorous* second life cycl'e and that in its 

exploitation of the flexibility and cost advantages of radio* for new pro]gramming formats 

• . * ^ V * 



' ^ <t 

in public affajrs. arts, and cusic', for iiistance it had evol^i^d a neu role for 
Itself differentiated fron both teievision and conaer<:ial radio, and of vital ii^portance 
as 4i discirKTt 1 vel> "puaiic" broadcast ihgf 5«r\ ice. ,The argument >*ent unchallenged. The 
assesbaent was thcit, LnJiish Kudio k<*s yro\ idmg a unique artd appropriate contribution to 
the Canadian* broadcasting systeo. "it is interesting to note in passing a lauch closer 
working relatipAship b^t-%eeil English Radio and its US counterpart, .Vatio/ial Public Radio 
- than bet\*eC-n i the ' equivalent television las-ti tut ions, . and . al-so - striking 
similarities in the .-ti-pe^s public broadcasting ser^>ices and actual progran fonaais of 
English Radio-and iiPRJ ^ ' • ' « 



^ suggested that in television by 1975 the CBC would have to ,1jegin 
iated role uathin the Canadian television en\ ironraent or else-enter 



Picard*s aj)alt'Sis 
to e valve a different: 

a period of institutional decline. The^ tine frabe of the life cycle was determined by 
.tecrjio logical developments and it \*as such a de\ eiopnent , cable, that had propeiied the 
CBC into "diffei:^ntiaxe or decline" situation. But the institutional surival preplan 
was a di stritrnt^d dn^^ not exclusive to the national broadcasting service itself. A 
i=.tron^ and vital CBC v as considered vital to the overall health of the complete Canadian 
broadcasting system. ' ' . ' 

>'!:-iscus5ion of tK6 ^appropriate future xol^^of television^ and of English Television 
in particulai:, tended to use "pure models*' as extreme c'ases'to argue the suitability of 
a middle cours>e. Consideration of the consequences of pursuing eithen pure model" 
approach' is an ^ appropriate starti*ng point for refining a definition of an .appropriate 
middle course. - - ' 



The Commercial broadcasting Service (iption 

I . . 

Not only oabj^e but * v irtual ly ali of the technological /ievelopments such as home 
video players that lappear -to be following in its'v^ake imply a ste^adi ly increasing range 
of 'programming*' al.j:ernatives -to an indivi^dual viewer. And the service differentiation 
purocess had aire4dy begun by 1974, with independent television stations in both the 
Lanadian and US broadcasting systems evolving "locaT* progf ajiunlng and specialized 
audience service roles distinctive from those providjfd *by the national commercial 
networks and their ^fJfi 1 lated station^. In Canada, given the 'maturation of ^TV', the 
continuing development of independent stations and third networks, a service based on a 
commercial broadcasting model would eventually hav^ become redundaivt Canadian 
commertial networi^^s and stations and cable" systems were rapidly becoming capable of 
delivering an adequate range of popular US ente^tsojifrent programming to Canad^ian 
viewers. The CBC, though at' one point providing the sole ^durce of such programming for 
many Canadians,- would ,no longer be required. Adopti-on of the ''commercial" pore model 
approiKh was not an available option.^ justification of public funding for the provision 
services equivalent to those provided at no direc;t charge by commercial broadcasters 
would have botn-, in the final analysis, impossible. ACTRA noted: "After all,. we are 
reaily not interes^ted in paying two hundred and fifty (or sixty or seve/ity) million 
dollars a year merely to perpetuate what are essentially American patterns of 
br6adcasting^ (ACTRA, p 16). 

In an individual intervention filed Wiith the ,CRTC, William Nbville, who had been 
Executive Assistant to the Secretary ^ of State during the period when the 1968 
Broadcasting, Act was being drafted and enacted, argued "that the CBC's early role in 
television .had, of* necessity, been -stri^kingly similar to what others 'described as the 
"commercial" pure model. Neville^^s submission eloquently argued the nepd, in 1974, for 
English Television to seek a new role, in part as follows: 

The current Hngl ish-lariguage television network of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation can best be described as an essentially publ icjy-owned 
hardware system delivering ^n essentially eommC-rcial programming servicJ.... 
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That ihe CBC'has evjjKesl into -this rather strai^e h/orid i;5 not surprSfiing 

^v-en tne. neeus and policies of Canadxaii ^ broadcasting during the, past 20' 

/c^rs. L^jrir.g r^ich c^*" that ;.eriod, the nusr^er oriv priority uas to ^et service,. 

any * sen^ice, a> ' qany * Canadians as ^jiu-dkly and 'as ef^rici'^Qtiy as 

possiole. ... . • • ■ 

CBC prograrsiing policy is also understaiidabl-fe m nistpracal terns.- If the CEC, 
was tv> be, as it vus, the sole' service avaii^We' to Canadians, .the ■ 

need " was for "balanced and coiaprehensiv*b" *progVaiirung a i legislative 

euphecisD for the basically nass -oriented progr&iniain^, schedules 'endemic *• to 
coKniercial networks..., * • ' • • 

* * 

^hhile the use of priyately-owned affiliates was an ef^'icient and. quick - method 
to exte;:d services,* this relationship to the CBC ojt a large non'ber of private 
licensees so heavily cfepeudent .on commercial revenues -has sade it - dif ficiu^ ' 
even if the mil was there -~ for the Cor,povatioh to seriously revdse either its* 
conmeruial polic% or its programming philosophy now so dominated by commercial 
pplicy, ' ^. . 

bince the CBC was able iiTdeed was asked .^^-^ ^for so long to prpviS'e . 

prograrjning \irtualiy mdisti/^gui shakily 'from that offered by the- cemmerciai 
networks, the Corporation has never developed a distinct programming phiiosopKy of 
its 0W71 and has never been identified by viewers as offering" anything distinctive 
m programming terms.... - . .• », , , ' 

* 

' Since tbe GBC's programming philosophy enabled it %o raise' large amounts'" t)f 
commercial revenue, the^ Corporation has, in fact, become dependent oti sifch revenues 
and the raising of thera^has become a major priority^ if not the priori t-y.-,^^ in^ 
making programming decisions.... • . . ' 

in my judgment, the .question which should indeed must be asked ^ this*- 
juncture is as basic as whether we need the CBC an'd^ if so, why.,.. 



, There is certainly no need for a 
(.Neville, pp 1-4) 



CBC 



in ^1974 .simply to provide- service. 



Also gone by 1974^was potential justification for an essentia 1 1>^ commercial *CPC to 
contribute to the Canadian merchandizing system. The once' ualqu^ role of the CBC as ^a 
national advertising medium was recalled within the CBC prior to theJ|«aring, but "dnly 
as a*n historical sidelight. • The CBC's own 1970 and 1974\ submissions , the policy 
analyses in the ACTRA and Neville interventions, and , the CRTC decision were in agreement 
that "an essentially commercial role was not appropriate for a OC heading into the 
second half of. the i970s. - - \ * 



pasting Serv^ice Qpt-ion 




At, the other extreme fro"m a wholly or lr5&^t lal ly commercial sfer^ice -was what the 
CBC termed the "educational" option! Like the^ommercial option, the, educational model- 
was no-t a realistic al-ternative for Canadian public televisfon, but it was raised by the 
Corporation as a means of arguing^ against an exclusively, speciaTize^d audience' and 
minorit> ser-^ice role-: Pri6r^tb the, hearing the CBC was extremely concerned that the 
CRTC seemed to be advocating what was temved an "NET" role for the CBC. Although at 
* times -CBC 'executives, CftTC Commissioners, Seville, and others^ all spoke of ati "NET" 
model, the facts were that th^y were referring to the US p'ablic broadcasting 'system 
model, that 'NET ^National Educational^ .Television) had been replaced as the major 
national pro-am ^i stribution agency by T'BS in 1970, that both the role and structure of 
public television in the US had changed substantially at that point and were continuing 
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to change, and ihai tew of t^ose in%ol\ed the Canaidian debate seeded faciU-sif bi^h 
'the real nature of the i-iode^. the>: clained lo be considering- . , ' ' 

* • • ' . * t \ ' * • 

' 't^hat seer.ed to Svare t-ne- CdC il^ojt the NET saodel was the p^l^pect ^-a'f drast'.ic 
.rediictions m overal*! proghan ser\*ice. au*iie;^'/e ' sue and an «ve«uai corresponding' 
ceduction ir. -general public support, both conceptual and financial, • ;^ / 

• . • "* • • . 

*, " 
In '19*^4, 9h% of all Canadians hatched 4iL^BC television at least once a veek/jfod] 2>'5 

«of the ti::ic Canadians spent viewing television ^as spent %<atc^ijn^ .the <;:SCJ Ji^ tfep US, 
oniy aboiit 2ij\ of the popH>Iation, hs% of those able to receive ^ihe ser%*ice) '"^tuneci to - 
public * television" once a v<eeL, and public television viei^mg' accounted ibj 1.1% of 3II 
\ji^i^Vng» v^itn' pubr(cf teleVi^ion'^progracs only i^if requently attracting audiences, as }arge 
as 5'^ of the' national 'total (CEC /l9:4c , pp ^^1 , 36; Bower; p 52; q>B 197S, p iii).. Tne 
'coritexip^ are ^ differerrt tnat such, sjcple comparisons are ox value only in estabTishiiJg 
' that zn^ CBC was co^ncerned a^our sizes of audiences for ''educationBT'. television. But^ 

* despite the . "Corpcrra^ion ' s 'conJL^i:;^** there was • little suggestion that" >it * shoxild 
eA<*l ui> 4 . 1 > , 'ado|n^. arh'X3lterriaDi\e , or- Di9€>rit>: ^ service role.' Juneau coarcc-nted ^hat 
'\'^obod/, I a-i, c^are, «ould advccite^ that the sJtViid go abou,t ^ysteoaticar-i Ly losing 
auaience.:' jinS ^he CRTC Jecisioh noxed tnat ''the Cor:ijilssion ^gre*e? with .t^^e jCECjthat the , 
n^itional* :,Tt<i'dcasi . s«r.'iv.a s'-^.ojld^ enJea. uur^ to resain a popular servi<;e and tfiat jt • 
should g'jiird i.t:>elf vi^uinsi beJoin'>ng the preser;^^ of t^sot^ic minorities'* (CRT-C 19*^4^/ p' 
::4I; CR;C'.19"4b, jrlS'./ / / '-^ 'J * ' , / " 

fc\er- one' seer exd to agre^ /that the .appropriate future" role of t-he'^XIBC fell soaev^here* 
Detrf^jen nf'ass audiebce oc^jti^rc laL and specialized audience eduoa'tionai byoadcisting^^ Ti\e . 
>problen was bc^r.g r.ore prec*i^p ^bout ' just, where that "sogewhere^' 6^^ouid be. . - " . 
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Vrle Public ^roadcast^mg/ Service Options 




* *• / One ^f vne CBC jE^tionskas to. continutr HLth ess-entialiy the ^a6e ^type^' of, •sevl'ic^-':*^ 
^provided during the 19.70-1974 period. As ex^lamjed at the beginning of jK4s.chappt4ri*.it 1. 
^^i>^ the position, of the .regulatory ^^ericy thatsucfe an approach J wa s n^t a,n ^'ccejlt^pible - 
response to^ tne i)ev. Canudian broa'^ca sting ^ pnvar^junenr and that ^a.. njor^ .tTea^lx » 
di*fi"erentiated nattunal brcpdcasti^g sertice was essential to t?le 'Iveai th,.; of J' t^i5 ]piJ^[d ' 
Canadian bro^Ucas'ting system. , QUxte apart from the- Gons^quences for (/rher. el^inen^s of. 
the conib,ined sv5^e^^l•/ ^yntniluing the^ existing epprjiach would- not §e'esi to h'^ve beeof i^i 1?h^ 
€t>rpqx^tio'n^s owt} best mtposts. Cable ;viewing' patterns had already J VeWa led • that 
Cana4rianfr » on • the whole -IwouU not* watch - CanajJian [programs simply' because tJ^ey WBre. 
Canadian- Given a cftoice foeiween^ similar types df programs,^* they^ would; chooie "the 
l)est" or "the most interesting'' r(2g^rdless of poi/it«of oprigin^*- .Axtcmg'tiTii to .provide 

' low budget Canadian enuivilents of 'essent laH,^ fhe ^ame programming^ as Canadians seemed 

- tb be peeking m US coTTiiriercial telov ision' Services di4 J^ot" SB^ to be a realistic- future 
^option- for the CBC. T-he *l)S entertainment ihdus'try was operatj^'ng^ witir an available 

talent base, a potential audience, and* product ibn resources, greater than the XBC^j^' by 
factors ran^ng upwajirJs from ^10. A:n5;-even if the CBC were able to Coropete. succesj^xjl 1/ . 
^ for mass au^entes, tliere was the problem of Justi fying*43ubli<: funding. for such services 
unless they, w^re uaiquely'Canadian. • . » , _^ • : 

WTMt^^as required in 1974 was not an abrupt change 'in . the CBC*5 roi-e but the- 
beginning of a gradual a<^ justment 7h§bt -adjustment had* to be ^art o.f. a "coherent new 

- pattern, and that pattern had to be uh"i<|uely suited .to the, Canadian .si'tuai^i on.; 

. There was a requirement jfor a very de!^4cate a<ijustia£>nt of the_ba lance between .mass * 
and speciai-ized audience orientation. —Although .in -^the, future .the CBC would *not Jb^ 
required as a delivery. s>stenj^for 793$^ ^audiertc'e"" commercTiaX ' programning, ^abrupt 
abandonment, of. ^^b.s audienue's ' was ..not appropriate either*^ . For thjj CSC ^o rerna:^ an , 
effective national cJ-jltural.. institution, for it t^ effectively contr^bifte to the 
development of national? 'unity ^and^the expression o-f* Canadian identity^ and for it to 
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< ^ ^ 'J. ' 
^ur^**€ a< an organization, it had to cOsiriand the v«ev»rng .attention of substantial 

n-irjjbvri of* Canadians of different J^es, 'interests, kl^c tastes. In that respect, tJjer^ 

was an appropriate place for aaso' a^dienc^' prog^anning but , of a distinctivc*ly 

Canadian character reflated to wh^t lia/ i>e tensed ''^aa&s Canadian cuUurj?" and cloarly 

dif f^Tifentiated ?ron riass Aoerican cixltvire. ' And it ' --a^ in this ar^a .that Bn^Iish 

•*T<*l€Visi<?rt had beer* experiencing problems' aiid it was also in this area Khe^e future 

'success se^nied jssost* crucial . ' ' * •• , * , * • 

•*'#,. . - ' * ' * 

.AUhougH there was criticiSD of 'certain- aspects o*f English ^Television's 

"liifonaaCiOn" prograrbing, the* debate about th^ fut.ure role of the ser\'ice really 

revolved arou^^J eRt^rta^nisent prograi&i^ng considerations around' the need to lessen 

the CBC's depenencVt on US -entertaihcjent progr^nuDing and'dts'need to develop Canadi'an 

prograi3s of popular iV not mass appeal.. Tne. Planning Groap spoke informally of vri^hing 

to replace the US i&Titertainaent progracnaing in priae time^v^ith Canadian programmiRg of 

interest to a -substantially undiainlshed sh';if«^of . the Canadian vieving put»lic But 

duplication of '^Treriean foriaats was not- a iBiistic apprbach: even within the realm of 

"popular"* p^ograasmg there was a requiremen^fcDr distinction: 

An Its f ucl ic* btatenebt^' the CBC recoghx zed' its need to evolve a differentiated 
role. Ine Ir.trodaction.,ta 'tne fcngi ish :rele\ i.sion submission spoke eloquerftly about ihe 
need for 'Mi st met 10)1^* . ... 

* The mcrea-se of ca*ble services for Canadians, the .advent of a thijrd television 
^ nctv^ork, and the licensing (jf new tcievisioh stations in a number of conuauni ties , 

pose major questions fx)r Ihe netw6rk*s ftiture.... One thing, is clear: the *CBC 
Edgllsh "T^levi-sion Network idist play a .distinctive role m - Canadian teleyi.sidn. 
.Iti> hAiiniark nust be Canadia^ programs x>f quality and diversity.. As a mass cie/iia^ 
* • service with special clialleog^s and ^^ties, it jaust of^er,aii effective range and 

* choice of programs -of mfomatlon and .entertainment. Such programs alone' can §ive 
, . 'a.^netuorK a distin9tiye character, 'iittd .'niake it clear to viewers that the 

« tel;evision station carrying CBC Englis'h Television Network service offers a choice 
of •'prograsniing Jargely different fron th$ rest. (CBC 1973b, p i) 

* * ' , ' . - * 

. * But, despite these statements and recognition in the Corporate submission af the 
need f^;r "ra^j«r innovations', and changes in the character of network schedules*' (CBC 
1575c p'«), there -Was lUtle. ^y.idence of CBC initiatives to 'actually Bove towards a 
significantly, more differentiated rjDle. Internally, there was little ^is^ussion of any 
major. tran5formation,-of t?ie^ ckaraeter of the' service in either the iiniaediate or distant 
futuxe. ••There **5eeiaed to'* be an assuraed inevitability that .things' would ^o on ''prett)^ 
much the .Sajne" 'fDO^e* or less indefinitely.' At' the public hearing, ^ Picard preseated a 
strong . argjujnentf ' tha^t > the ,CB^C ^as efficient, thaf it was Shaking good use of^aiiable 
resources. But the argument about the leyel cf fundiftg seemed made with less force: no 
.estiiBate 0/ what I'h^ CBC's, overall operating Jbudget should ' be was presented, and ' there 
wer^ no indicattons of, the financial .requirements, for the program qualitj^ improvements 
that were set 60 1 as the Corpora'^ i on * s fi?.*^t pr i'ority. And*, 50 far as cpmmercial 
actiViity s^'as concerned, the Corporation projected substantially unaltered continuation 
of/the Existing patte'm; and there wa^. no. real indication of even a long 'range reduction 
in commercial involvement . ^ ' • . * . ' 

The C^ was^i^v ^, financial boxV . -.Costs were' rising with\ inflation, commercial 
.co;3petition was*- increasing, audience fra^m'entatiop ^as reducing commercial program 
audience shar(?s, arjd' demands fof nev^ services were gili'rtg up*. If it planned to continue 
"coping" with these problem^ as it hacf;in^ the* 1^70-1974^, period,, * it seemed inevitable 
that it's reliance po advertising revenue would be^ u/idiminlshed, that ii would be unable 
to redirect stiff loent funds for inten'feive jC^anad*ian prOgrajp development, that U$ 
programming would remain in prommerice during pd<lk vlewi;>g periods, and that its ability 
to' provide a service of excellence and idisti^ction would be severely limited^ 
Uifferentiay.on * was* not just ? an attractive' alterhative; - it w^s the only, route to 
surV'iv'al both for the CBC and for^th^ overall Camadian' broa<lcasting system. 
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But eff:^cti\e differentiation v^as significantly rjore expensive than continuing rt^ 
existing pattern., At the outset there >*as the problea of iJ5jprovi.ng\the quality of 
exasun^ seryic-es of .conpensating for 'the- veaj-s of .frozen budgets a^^id ^€f fectiv^el y 
•!?.hrinking resource' ba^es 50 that existing CBC ser-rices ^oald be of such a <^'jjty^ that 
Canadians vouid- Aoose to xatch thets. Beyond that, there w^re Bajo?' rec|uireEenrts for' 
creative development * to eventually redvce reliance on ii?ported^ popular i programming . 
There was the nefed to 'begin to reduce reliance pn co<:^erciai revenue so as- to provide 
greater' peaK vieving period schedufing flexibility.. And there were questions about the 
ultlsi'ate fate of thart portion of the coverage system provided by the priva-te* comajcrcial 
iiffiliates. * • . . ' . ' ^ 

'if,, as 1 have argued, and as sO pany ldf the interventions and 'the^'CRTC decision and 
the CBC presentation suggested, the tioe had come for the differentiation 'or decline of 
CBC televisipn, .why was there so little evidence of igoves in that dii'ection i-n 1974? 
l"he CSC needed creative development desperately, and such ^ development required 
Mgnif i^cantly -higher' levels of funding* Was it that the CBC didn't realize the 
magnitude of its requirements^ or was.it that -it couldn*t or 'Vouldn^t discus^ them 
openly in jjublic? 1 suggest that all three factors were involved. * . . ^ 

Institutional' ChaxacierAstics ~. ■ 

. *^ 

Anal>si> of the public television environment ^nd structure in Canada suggests twq 
important and related- characteristics of the CBC as an institution which ciake its 
reluctance to outline a bold, new, and expensive p>\^ for itself raor^ understandable. 
But the> are not characteristics peculiar to CBC*. Anthony Smithes book, THE SHADOW 
IN THE pAVE: THE BROAUCASTER, HIS AUDIENCE, ^KD THE STATE , .*'lobks in detail at the 
broadcasting systems of J^r^nce, Japan, Holland^ Britain^ and -the USyshoft sections deal 
uub Germany, Swetien, Israel, and Pol^ndi but, because Smith' based his analysis on 
personal experience and* obsefvation^; thefe^ is but. one sentence dealing with 
broad(?asting in Canada. In personal correspondence. Smith comment 
from ro> book, I have no knowledge whatever^of Canadia^i bro.adcasting , 
dccafeuDnally vvorked for CBC from the London end" '(Smith 1^975). 
the Canadian system provides a s^ much if not more 'support .for Srait, 
those other svsteras whigh h^ did examine' in dfetail. * ' * ' . 

In the introduction to THE S^iADO^^^ IN THE CM'E' Smith examines .reaction in the US and 
arounci th^ world to Spiro T. Agnew^s 1969 attack on American broadcasters^ 

t^itliin, days his key phrases were beiiig repeated in newsrooms and broadcastirig ^ 
. board rb'oms from feerlin to^Santiago, in Dublin, London and Tokyo, in every place ^ 
m which the instrument of .broadcasting has added ^its special complications to 
an age-old argument betw^6n politicians -and journalists.. It' 'was n9t by ^ny 
means- the beginning of the tension between broadcasters and politicians ^but it 
helped both sides to make their disposition^ around the glibe *^and prepare , for a ^ ^ 
long, war of curses and threa-ts. . ^One station ,in the^south-west was visipe^j by 
four men who announced that they had cofiie ^to ,'beat up ,a'nti-Agnew newsmen'.' i}th'er - , 
stations found it prudettt tp lock, their doors after* office hours. ^ Broadcasting Vas ^ 
under 'seige. ' > ^ ' 

/ -■. " ' • ■ ' . \ > ■ 

In the years that followed broadcasting has dev^e'loped a seige mentality in 
many places^ ^ Tensions betwfe'en the broadcasters, the politicians -and the vast 
• • audience wt^^c)! they jointly share have increased. j; '(Smith 1973, pp 15-4) 

' y • . * > ♦ ^ , ^ 

. Smith's boo/k is devoted *in larg^ part to an examination of ^he origin of these 
tensions in th^ h'istor> of broadcasting aVound the world and,* w.ith Jiis permission, some ^ 
of his comments have been included here to supplement observations of the Canadian 
situation. / * ' / - * * ' ' 
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Althou^n t>roadcai>ter^ in C<n\a<ja ha»j£; ne\er been ^subjected to a frontal assault such 
as that launched b> Agnew or by Xixor. and hT^itehead, both the environnent and the 
structural arrangements for broadcasting induced a characteristic in the public 
oroadcasting institution which can oe termed *'defensi\ eness 'Although it seeras 
relatively easy to see how this characteristic develops within broadcasting 
organications, it is seldon noted, and -even when it is recogniced its importance m 
explaining institutional behaviour seems undefest mated . ^ 

In the Canadian situation, earlier sections of this chapter found: 

- the le\els qf ser.ice required of the national broadcasting service were high, 

- the levels of expectation were significantly higher tnan the explicit requirements, 

- there was relatively widespVead criticism of -the quality of service being .provided, 

- puDl ic .^o.-uients b> individual politicians, especially those receiving widespread 
public attention, focused* prinari !>' on critical assessnent of CBC performance, and 

- throughout the case study period the levels of funding provided by the Government 
remained below the levels reqjested by the CBC. 

The first section of the first chapter of the study provides a . quotation which, 
*witn others,- Indicates that some Canadians ^ere aware of the impact which "scrutinizing 
the CBC'; hmd on the Corporation" ^ 

The Davey Committee, in 1970: • 1 

Unfortunately, sniping at the CBC has become a national pastine that ranks 

with watching National Hockey^ League games and thinking deeply about vefDrm of* 
the Senate. (page 1) 

Pierre Juneau, opening tne 1974 licbnce renewal hearing: ^ 

This hearing is not an investigation of the CBC. Let us hope that Canadians 
^ have had enough of this peculiar sport. (pag^ 2) 

Douglas Marshall, in T\ GUIDh in November jl975: 

knocking the CBC has long been a favorite but fru^tratitig Canadian pastime. 
.\nswerable to the public only through Parliament, the Corporation has 
seldom felt the need to give its critic^ the satisfaction of a reply. (page 

• foljowin^ release of the licence renewal decision, there were more comments in .the 
same vein which were not-ed jn section 10(f), pages 155-154. 

Specific indications of this institutional defensiveness and of factors 
contrabuting to its dev^jlopment appear in various places earlier in this studyf 

- One colujnnist wrote: "Now's your chance, tfie CBG is on the mat. Well .don't just 
sit 'there -- throw a bricJ^!" (page 121) ' - ^ 

- An interview with a program director, ostensibly to form the basis for a student 
essay, turned-^ out to have been conducted for the Committee on Television 
intervention ''group, (page 126) ^^^^^ 

- A CUI researcher was refused access to the CBC ret?rence library in Toronto, (page 
127j • • * . ^ 

- A CBC program d.i rector said that misinformed attacks on the CBC made him "damn 
angry and resentful" because "we need the needles put in the right places by 
critics whose credibility is not destroyed by gross, inaccuracies (page 127) 

- There was signi fioant V internal concern over ^e-hearing CRTC requests for 
statistics on US program purchasing and on local and regional \alent spending, 
(pages 125-r2C) 

- Col-um'nist, Blaik Kirby's motives for ret^uesting Toronto production facility output 
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Statistics w^^e unnecessarily suspected, (page , : 7: - 

- The CKTC*s co't^ves in requesting an airchecK„of a ^specrfnc ev^ing's >prograsaing 
wei^e similarly unnecessarily suspected, (pa^^ 127) * . , \ 

- The CBC defended its contributions to regional flow an<i e^tcbang'e, both in pubiic 
statements that "there is in fact a very wide rep'^fcsentation of production' talents 
across the- country on the nerwork, and tiiere is an awareness that not kil the 
talent m this country is ui Toronto'* (page 1^3) and in its hearing presentation 
and responses (pages l''l'l'^2). * , ^ . 

- And there %as a pre-hearing speech about ^1'attacks*' on the CBC: 'The CSC i.8' 
attacked for not g-iving adequate coverage 'to young people or old people 07 iSthnic 
groups or women, or labor, or business, or left-I)anded paper-hangers. .1 suppose 
the CBC has been poked and probed, swabbed and needled by just about every presure 
group in existence. *' (page 188) ^ » * * »v • . 

One of the more interesting "defensive" posit-ions taken by the Corporation Regarded 
Its Sundav night public affairs programming. Current or public affairs p^rogramming had 
been a special concern of not only the CBC but of the public ars veU ever since tije i9p6 
THIS HObk a-^S SEVEN 1>AVS "crisis." Average English Television audience ratings, .the 
10-11 pm Sunday slot m 19::/"'5 were less than a third of their 1965 SEVEN DkXS a\ierage-. 
Audience fragmentaion by cable accounted for a- significant prpportion of this drop,* but 
there were ciiarges that public affairs programming on the network vas "in. ^ecl ine,*' ' In 
the sunr^er of 1975, senior management instituted a sweeping series / of cha^nges in the 
current affairs prograinming ih the upcoming regulisy season schedule^ Ijypassing the 
Planning System, and leaving a sharply reduced volube'pf Cunrent Affairs pfogra^Bing ;on 
the network during Fall 1973/74 while the replacement programs w6r^ being developed. 
Picard made a point of defending the n6w Sunday l(J-l'l ga progt^tos at the .ftfearin^.. The 
Committee on .^^Tfelevision had argued that "the decline ^of public affairs 'prjograinming on 
English-language television .... results, apparently, 'from CBC management's fear of. 
controversy" (COT 1974, p 19). ' In fact, several factors had a bfeafing on Cur^eiii 
Affairs program quality and audience attention. Certainly, SfeVEN DAYS mzs a factor, but 
principally because of frustration at not being able to attract large atidiences and 
generate public excitment as that program, had. SEV^N DAYS Rad^been dp^ign^d by its^ 
producers to "become mandatory viewing for k large segment of . the nation" (Leiterniao> ' p* 
'l), and It had'been successful in'that respect. (In passing, it is intere^tiftg to .note 
that the SE\tN DAYS producers were the heaviest users of aydienqe research the CBC. ha<f 
known, and tKat their relationship w*ith CBC Research remai^ied unequalled throughout the 
study ^riod.) , . \ ' . 

Bnt the Corporation's argument was that the magazine format was outdetted, ,ana 
Picard produced audience size figures at the hearing to defend replacement of 'U'EEKENP 
With three more specia^lized programs, MARKETPLACE, aMBUDSMAN, and IN THE PRESENT. TENSE, ^ 
\\c noted average program ratings of 10.75 percent viewing for the new programs in 
January 1974 and contrasted them with averages of 10 for WEEKEN'D and 9 fol CTV*S-.;WS' i~n 
' 1972/73 (CBC 1973c, p 56). What the defence' didn 't note was that in Jaiiuary Ihe US 

had moved to Daylight Saving Time to conserve energy dnd that the 1974 programs were 
competing for audience with US local station H'pni news rather thail with ^ 10 ^ pm US 
network programming as in 1972/73. The d^ence was not cJiallehged, ^but •i'J; is 
interesting to note that beyond the end of the case study period new "magazine'^ formrat ^ 
programs were introduced into th^ schedule. . ' \ » 

The "Additional Statement" made* by some of the Toronto producers addressed itself* 

to the CBC's defensiveness? and its origins: - ' ^ ' * 

* • 

The environment in which we work is one of managerial anxiety^ — a se/isitivity 
to* pressure of almost'any Kind. Should a. documentary or a program cause a stir, ^a' 
whole process is set in mbtion in which everything, after it, is checked and 
re-checKe<f, screened and re-screened, worrited over and re-worrfed over, in a^ 
atmosphere of paranoia and fear. The management of the CBC can only be' a5 
strong as the an'stitution itself. And that is weak. Management cannot, by itself, 
strengthen 'the institution because some of the major eauses of the CBC*s weakness 
are external. (ATPDT 1974b, 'pnts 39, 40) 
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•Giyeja the f-equirci^rcras, tixaecratiQ^ts, iirait^d rScscurces^ aryi mixfed but ^^^rf^^rily 
ii^%dct\\^ pabliv coiRnent about ^^(Jrfqrsiance,, rhe devclopQent. of a **scig^ mentai i'C>'** '^if 
dcfensitcHCi-^i within the CBC S.eeiR)s to fta\e been irientabl-e. S»ith' fd\ind thj5 pattern iA 
oj-fter, nation.!;. vdWrexts: * " ^ . - . ■ 

. • . . ' . ' ; r «\ ' . • * 

Vf5 Im'c rj?aehed a pamt^at which the varj^bus ihstittititms -s^jd.. le^gai devic^. 
cheated anxfnd the ?iKir4d are ceas^in^ ro' $ati-s^<(' 'many ^ of^ the^^rt.i^s/ ijiValfcd 
in th^JF c-rcKitioa. , .At, rhe sas'c^ a new. source :^fci'ntfejp4nden?.pi::es^ 
spruV.g up aacng. the creative v^rlc^-rs of bro^casting who ■ ha>^. . bscc'SJ^" . noiCh 5h>t^' 
^ conscious of themselves a5 a -spjescial irrt^^re^t Wit4t±n- the tJebate t?3an* ev^«f ^b^fcTr^ 
/ rurthenncrc, the' poi itrcians^. the network off iciaf&^-Gov'criKscTit', and th^ 'new. ranged 
of broad cast.ing pr«^>ur« grouf^ a-ri? ijl bf th^w < hopping- to^^^pe^ii,, iR:! the*%*nacie/ 
* freedom',, xa one ^onsc or anot;her." the .d?t5ato.is.,tbus ciiapixc;ated\i>$c;^ii^*3'i i 
*the participants are employing tlve-sani£> shribboleth$\ r fSmi^h l^^S^.p ^5^'.:" * \ , 

The nature "of. the relationship b^tv^eenj pu&i.ip br^jadciBtefs aiid t% ^ubHc'^ ^ecte^* 
representatives seemi to .Be ai> especial I v- iapdrtent ;fa^tOr. in ^hi? r^gardV.'; • [. 

The pulitTcian' finds l\e can m>t ^treat'^/the •broajdcasting. -orgatu'sat^on s ac' a 
niini:-try, nor a^s a newspaper, jior- aji a** public raeetitig.. ' A,s* 'an ins'f i-tatiw it' 
lie's outside .the*. norjial range of fajniL'iar arenas;' 'as a *;et of s^tlls i^ '..deraan^S;^^ 
things^ . of "nim whi^h he Eiax n<>t'b^a.bl$ ttJ.^jgueJ Yet t he p rom i n f- politic i%n , 
increasihgly' depends on radio anJ teleyxsjon for. *^is* «vet^'. • existence. ^yPoluti^c^ 
vithm ^raass society is mextri cable from* tlie' technology, ypich pfpV;ides con'tii^t' • 
■ . «bexi^een the few and the nanp". Th^ pera^odic outburts' of fury , and Vep^cfnce .b^ti-ee'n , 
tM hroadtastmg organisations of the world - ^and 'their- r^^spcQtiv^ ' ^litical * 
CofiBsunities follow inevitably frois the >s^*erV ^ exisrenco/. .of ^ brd§<icistiT\g.-' ' {5ii^th 
. 1975, p j 14) ' - . • , ' - ^' \ 

The attentioxi paid t^o th^ personal bbserv^ati^ns of polipcians-.^a^ected-th^.'C^O iu^^ 
'two' aaift '\ays. At the pi^actical Uevfel , each ^charge^ r^aired at loa^t an *x?)^teVnal cheiSV. 
^£ the Validity af the contnfeijts. As such questions arose;* Ihey; v^re. routecLdQwn throUgH ' 
the organization tor inve^-tigation . -In 'additi^pn to t;ho'se questi<>n$ note4,iri tfie 9sJbl-.^c 
pxess, there we^e.also direct jnquiri^^s ffom MPs reqbekt'ing' statistic^' ort.* the ^DK>p.Ki''of 
broadcast time dp>oted*to specif ic individual s, ' pojitic^l ^ "parties, *a«d. issVel.- * The . 
^yofune ,aC iuch inquiries and the effort required 'to.' as Arable t;he infarina*t ion. requested 
was suet thdt Joy hhrch 1973 the bQglish Services CH^isfon wa^* pj^jinipg to e.sta^rlish wh^. ; 
was antit^ipated^ would be' a computer based content logging s/stein network ''News ^rid . 

Currerrt Affairs programs. ^ "During, m>i work "wittt the t^usk force estaMi^he<(. to stuiSy Xhe 
feasib'ility^ of estalilxshing'such a s-jfsxem (acTtj-vity 5 m section S(d), pa^bs,'99-106j; . it 
becaine c.i<Ktr t>at- although it had beej? realized that there could . be creative us^s! pf. 
such, a systrei^v <hei*-6rigi:na»i , reason -foruts consi4^ratron w^. to provide a iegs' t4.rae 
^conj^wning ineans of preparing responses' to questions raised by Mei5;Sef-s of . Parliaznent . 

\ .ThQ. pthbr efFpct of tHeSi^-coJoments 'and *inquiri?is was ^to ?on't*inual/ reuHnd t-be. 
Corporation, at 'all levels from prx>ducers tG the President/'oY tVe :<:\areful ^nd ongoi^ig • 
scrutiny of its output. by tl\c.;^ame MPs who. annually voted, the 'CBG*s\.<fap>'tal ^nrJ/" 
op^^ratjjig funding. ' 'The 'Cptmn'ittee on- Ji^levision charged the Corppration's .wanagement' > 
with, a.- **fea*r' x>f controversy-^ 'and suggested that Engl ish''Tel,eyision ..had beexi. ''laundered 
'politically;* (C01 I97i^ pp 19^ 21). Robert lewis argtied that lihe English 'Idivi si on' i'was 
Voriftg. people to tears" (lewis, p 16). -Assiessment of the actifal. effect of^^the' pi'essur^s 
t^'avQiU'cpntrbversy is virtually impos^iblle-. Towards the end .of the ^cUse study^ period^ 
rSD becajne involvel! in a series of^-court actions de/ending its right ta broadcast dViN'G 
-OF LEAD, 'a radio prograni dealing w^ith susp^ctis^ lead poisoning i'ri communities adj^cpnt 
to cwtain ijidustriajt' o{)erations in the., Toronto area^^. fh^ Corporation was . served ;with 
an ' ijtjuhctian prohibiting, broadcast of the pi^ram and at one poin^t the ESD.pce' 
President and <^dJieral Manager faced a -charge of contempt of court arising' o'ut -pf ' CBC . 
television's reporting of ,*the serving of the in^junction. The incident neither proves 
nor disproves anyti^ing about' the CBC's alleged fear^bf controversy. The. important p!oint 
to, note, here is, that the Corpurat ion. appeared to be continual iy. under pressure not- to 
disturb 'Vested interests. L ' ^ ' • • * . 
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^ The ro-l^.of Pariiaiae^t, once it .-hai set. out the Cprporatioii's broa^ mandate the 

.^ailcastang Act,^C*as .tcfj loc^ ' AeXofpbratiort's perfotUance in r^iapion to that 
' joaiKtate. individual' MPs tr>; pt^SUclx to influence t'he CBC with 'r&gard to certain 

/satters, and^ they diti . rreel/ crit>s,ciie. its p/^grams. The CBC considered tfus to be ^ 
vZ-'faiF game.^' The point to notp hefe is Xhat the Jpeople*5. elected T^prescntative^ ^ffid 
.Significantly condition' the operating envirdfeient * of/ the Corporation: . thej^ added , 

alight^lj* to ;t(Te in^^r^ial v^orkloid; and .mwch ^ore iajJorta^itl/ --v*th« primaifily , 

hegatii'e./riature of their comments /widely ,taj;en within the CBf to Indicate a lack of 
'''i^oaf.itlViice in tfie .Corgoratiof) as a i^hoie. and in the calibre of 'its individual ' pcopl.^.., 

• • The saggfi^tA^^n is*^7ioC that poUti.ci:\n$ -aione induced an 'institutional def ensiveness 
in \<<ie tBC, buv sunpiy "that their Influenc^^ is ooV^Veasily. s^en . Later sections. of this 
chapter. Mill consider i;he influ^ce of t^le^ CRTC ; and zhe media . ;>Ti't^rs in further ' 
QOftt;*iburin^. to, tiie'CBC'^s defehWvene^?; •/ • ' - * ' \ 




. ^jcr-z^i'p'. z^uhli^^^rcaddciQzin-^ &^t?i>^^ has be^en Kovea zk mar.}^' czher KaticKal ocKzexts and 



r Before, leaving this S^scu^sidn of/ CBC .^defeas^vertess, it, is i;nportant , . to note. 
Smith* s argamcn^t, t^at the re^lationship ^ between * broadcast^ijig institutions ^and thej.T 
pLii>lic^ IS such that, the forces ^hi^h ^ndupe.- in'stitutianral defensivene^!? are iinl lively 'to ' 
'dimmish/in' thc'^iiSBiediate -^future: . \- ' . 

Television s:^ts are- purchased by-- individuals to. enrertaiTi themselves i^ 'fheir 
non7working' tinJ^, -(isually an sar^oundihg^ , of" doaestic 'privacy. They become' 
' serabers bt a 'mass* as a result of Tthe^Wds^of niess'a;g5,s .th^y receive, . not.^ as a 
^result df' the' kind o'f pepp.ie the^y Irrf. When a main acquires a tefjpvision^se't/ 
^r ?e\en* mofc acutely than.>hen. h^ buys 'a mass circulatijon daily pap^r,* or* votes as a« 
m^ber, of a lu^jss , franchise*, he; enters . irrto a set qf cultural^ political 'and^- 
-social .transactions of \^xnd'f., raor^ far-reaching ^hail those of y^hich he is avare.- 
l/uring the last, two ^iecad.ei an instrumeijt which Entered our homes .as a. riearis of 
. j^^ttrtainraent has btJcome. the mcaas by which' an enormous range of oilier forces .^hter 
our iLves; we did ^qt iwi^e them there, bdt they came," Because of th^t network oi\ 
forces tl^^e question of controlling the ines'sages is becoming a raore content i,ous and 
.bittetly fought issue than alrnost? any oth^r. (Smith 1973, .pp 15-61' . : * 

.Conservatism , . . . » • . * • . * ' ^ ' 

A distinction is made here between defensiveneSs (as the tendency to justify past 
and Current perfoTaiance) and ."conservatism** (as the tendency ^ to operate and f)lan 
cautiously). To a-great extent'' the defensivene^s arose as a' response to the volume c^nd ' 
nature, of .criticism in the CBC*s-envdronment . Its conservatism, though augmented by 
that defenisive'ness, ,seemed to stem principally ^^froin structqral factors. , . , , 

. Ec^rlier sections of this -chapter found: 

'>-'. " . ' • ' . ^ " " . 

- the (^je^ratiort of the ^ national broadcasting service was an undertaking highly 
vtsjLble toHhe public, , ^ . - 

- the annual j^asis of funding established a depenency relationship between . thg CBC 
* ' amlf Pari lament, • ' ./^ 
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th9 same funding arrangement established a dependency relationship Ibetween the CBC 
and 'the Gov<5rnment, - ' • • , ' ^ ' ^ 

the- f manciai control provisions of the Broadcastmg'Ac.t contributed to the CBC*^s 
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r.thV licensing. of. stations an/' netj^orks ^and^ o.ther provisions o£ the Broadcasting Act, 
tQtid^d t^.RaVe the CfiT ^pcrkxhjynklhy deoend^^nt ,on -'tne <5rtC. . ' ' 

. Trie visabl^ Jiatv^« of ttie Corpovsitioxi' s operations .'tended, t^) jsake' it operationally 
conservative.. ^There. 5<as a * gT;e.a^. deaf ••^f prj^ssore not to'jnake mistakes and not to 
offend. The Corporation needed to'fi^ve the confivdence of* the^X^an^diaji* people and, in 
turn; of Iheir ifelected" representatives'.' "Apd, '^ust ai -^hd 1966 .^hcTst cf SEVEN DAY^ 
se^cied-to ha^g over t'^e the GBGt's piibi ic affairs prograiHraers , the charges of ^"rotten" 
aaiiageineov nade* at about /the" s^m^ tiaB st^ll hung over the^ ^ole Corporation. T*he 
•Visibility* of th^. CBC^s ac^M^ies seemed to coisplicate vh^ptoccss of building greater 
public confidence '..^iv the Corporation. The made nistaj^es. N5ost organisations do. 
The difference ;^s* that the»iiSC's rsjstakes §eldpa went, * winpficed;. 'Frequently they 
recei,ved , considerable public attention.* The kinevitabTe pffect vas ljb introduce at least 
a fteaptation^ to saU* "saf<^'' decisions^> in BROADCASTING TftE CAJ^^AN^ WAy, Albert Shea 

It IS pa^s^bl5(i that/ the. CBC is no jnore executiVe-ridden and. no more .lacking in 
nerve than any private corporation of the saine size. But .the CBC doje^ live 
in a glass heuse,. It^ is expose;! "to the strong iigfit of cf^tlcism frora every side. 
"Private corporationi>are perhaps belter, ajble v to conceal^ their mistakes and to 
tr^at the lack of an adventure*sofi?e spirit as prudent conservatism*. (Shea, p 38) 

nn ir^ti^uti^r^l <^haraqteriv*z^ the CBC ^ related ^^n, part to .vts^ defensiveness 
:zK.d ''jisii'illt^, Joe a t^rideriqu. tS^he .cper,atijriaJrl^ "conservative and avoid high risk 

PerhajJs more signif icantJy,. Che tIBC * s varying depress, of depend.ence on Parliament, 
the* Gov ernir>ent , and the CRTC vs'cruld.se^ to have been a significar)t factor in explaining 
th^tBC's appasrenx' reluctance tq propose a new, less 'coinmercia^ future fole for itself 
• and to argue more vi-gorousiy its. case far additional-?-funding . 

, . * ' ' • * ^ " t« 

The "Additional Statement" by some members of thjB Toronto producers' and <h.rectors' 

associa^t ion* commented* oh the Corporii-ion's approach:, . ' '* 

CBC nfenagemef)t, we! feel, has not in the recent- past argued with sufficient 
force before the governm^Jit and the*-people of this Country the case of public 
broadcasting^. . They ,h aye not* argued-.the vital * impprtance of the CBC to the life of* 
this •countijy.. Edu(?atcfrs over the? las$ IS years have argued with staggering success 
for incp^as^d budgets for the^ efforts. But the 4bC has actually managed 
t9 allow itjself t-o be talked into producing more programs w4.th less real fhoney. 
/ {ATPD7 1974b, pnt IB) ' ^ - ' - ^ ' * . . 

A'^transcriJ^t of an interview with an unnamed ^"distinguished ^producer .of twenty 
years* experience*' included ;n the COT intervention included this observation; 

* ' There are profound problems of priorities, and middle^ rtanageraent or senior 

management is over-sensitive to political pressures to multiply serv*ice at 
the expense of improving its quality^ (COT 1974, p 109) , ' . 

Separate^ly, .1 have argued that the financial problems o/ public broadcasting in the 
Unitpd States should be understood as indicative* of a mo^e basic ^pro^blem in its 
relationship v^ith its audience, with tHe public (McKay 4976, p 152). T^at argument must 
be applied to the Canadian, situation ^as well,' J)ut there are significant' differences . . ' . 

Because it started long after the commercial^networks y^ere well established, public 
broadcaSpting in the United States had problems 'making the public ^aware of its existence. 
Canadians were acutely aware o^f the GBC's existence. Fqr many years it had provided the * 
Only Cana<iian televlsToiT service, for some it still did. 
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Canadians were ^certainly avi^re of the CBG throughout the case study per-iod, but ^its 
fmanci^-l problems ^nay not ^have been gem^rally or well understood. Morris Woife*s^- 
change of opinion ir^ late 1975, noted on p^ger204, may; indicate that during 1574 the C&G" 
had s^ill not presented its cai>e for increased support very effettiv^Iy. The Corporate 
Statement subraitted to the ckTC prior to the 1974 hearing seeraed -to be a new departure 
fot 'the CBG. It spoive 4)Iainiy "and force/u*£ly about financing: . 

•The plain fact js that the national broadcasting' service is under-financed 
and this at a time when there , is a greater public need for it than 'Gt-aInK)5t anV- 
other*time xn its history, (CBC 1973c, p 19) ' « . 

At the public hearing,, Laurent Picard 'dealt at . length -with efficiency amd^ wixfi 
financing. 'But, prior to that, the CBC did not ^eem to have made especially -strenuous 
efforts to 'explain its financial plight to the Canadian people.^ . ' * - * . 

It rnay b& that -the Corporation felt it should accept the allocations provided by 
go^'ernmcrtt and - not protest publicly. ; It may be that it thought that the situation was 
improving at an acceptable rate, or as fast as could be expected. Whatever the bfiason, 
for most of ^ the case study period the Corporation was strangely silent about 'its 
'resource pruulens,- part icularly in view of their severity and t,he toll they 'were taking 
on Its* own people and the services th^y^were. providing. . ^ , . 

hhile the CBC's reluctance to deal Vith its existing problems in public can be 
undcLTStood in terms' of its institutional defensiveness, its failure to argue more 
forcefullv afcjout its future requirements extended beyond 'defensiveness . 

' ' . • . i . ' 

' Hi thin the Planning Group, continuation of operation under -demand/resource 
imbalance conditions seemed taken as an inevitable fact of life pa^t, present, and 
future.* ivhile .members ©f the group frequently defended English Yelevisibn* performance, 
e\en . thev, seldom spoke of the real financial requirdipents to meet public demands for- 
•service. i * - 

Tlvis conservatism was also evident at the Corporate level/ The ESD Planning S^t^m 
was described earlier as contributing to operational efficiency and to predictable 
levels^ • of expenditures and revenues, but also as -introdti^ajig prog2;amming 
inflexibilities.. There wab pressure on .the French Services Division to adopt a similar 
system," though the leis decentralized nature o^ French Television production would seem 
to have reduced to* need for such ^ planning mechanism. Perhaps the most striking 
mdicSitions of conservatism in making its requirements known were the, changes made in 
the dr^ft of the Engl i sh Television submission to the CRTC, As noted in' section 10(d), 
page 1^5, the submission draft argued that rising demands for further production output 
increases raided questions about the ability of the network to maintain program quality 
"without a major increase m total production capacity." At the Corporate lev61, t^his 
argument was ^quaLif led by the phrase "or the development of new approaches, or both/' 
but despite intensive inquiry no indication of what such "new approaches'^ might be were 
^ever given. lo LnglisJj Television, the change seemed primarily designed .to weaken the 
force of the resource shortage argument. ^ v • > 

There remains one ' important indicator regarding the sources of of this 
institutional conservatlsfti; it will be taken up under "Jurisdiction'and Coordination" 
later in this chapter. 

Ak ^.yxtitutiunal aharacteristia of the national broadcasting'* servtce^ related^ in 
part tw its <M fcnstjcnesoj Das a tendency to be ''cdnservative^' in discussing its future 
aspirations arA existing CBC demand/ re source problems. . * * 
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'Po lie y Oevelopment- Pi* ocess^Characteri sties 



While the. CBC's" xnsti tutrohal defensiveness 
contributing to xhe deadlock in p(»licy devQldpraen^ 
only factoj^s. ^nd,/aithougrf tfrey are of importance 



policy qu^stiuns, tlu^'y seem someuhat inelij table. Less inevitable, at least in the long 
Vun, vjere* cifaracjt ens tit* 3 of thfe^ pql icy- development, and interpretation processes arising 
frbra structural factor's. • . . - 



and conservatism were factors 
nd interpretation, they were not the 
in understanding the CBC approa-ch tp 



/ Participation 



Although the Bt'ructur^ dj hvQadcasting in Cariada provided for a high degree of 
participation in public policj deveVopment and in^erpvetati/^n on the part of Parliament, 
the 3o'jeirr/nent, thf regulator^ ^igency, and' the 
C'j^actice tullic d-^' sous si on cf pctioj during the case 
and the CBS, . * " . 



William Neville attached a "Postscript" to t^e-. 



national broadcasting service, in 
study period involved^ only the CRTC 



policy analysis intervention he 



fiied in connection wi^th the 'CBC licence renewal applications. He. noted: 

On re-reading the above, J. am struck by the ^ fact that, almost all of this 
submission 'is, in ^ fact, "ultra vires" of t^k Commission. That* is, the issues 
raised and the pro'po^ls made should not be, imder the terms of the- Broadcasting 
^ct, the subject of dis<;ussion before the CRTC J but rather are matters which 
rightfully shoyld be for resolution by the Goverhinent and Parliament of Canada. 



1 make- no apology for. placing them before th 
it <an fair'iy • be said that ^ the CRTClias be 
broadcasting, but -its de facto "Parliament." It 
and .not in the House of Commons where vir 
have taken placo. indeed I think yt fair 'to say 
•general debate on broadcasting policy or 
Parliament since discussion of, , the current Broadia 
single speech or policy statement by the Minist 
•St*cretary of State, on fhe future of the Corporat 



t ia 



on 



12(c). Despite speci^c 
d book publishing industries, the 
unchanged and^ was not the subject 



The lack of attention in public to national broac casting system j)olicy on the part 
of the Government contrasted sharply with the vigoroi s development of the cultural 
democrat izdiion, and decentralization policies noted ii section 11(b), page 162, and the 
increa^ng support of cultural activity noted in section 
attention, for instance, to the Canadian magazine ai 
Government's basic public broadcasting policy remained 

of public review between 1968 and 1974. Specific iesues, such as children's program 
advertising were considered by Parliamentary cor^ittc^^, but there were no coordinated 
review^similtaneously involving the CBC and the various representatives of the public 
Parliament, the Government, and/ the CRTC. 

There was,, in, the Canadian situation, the extra "Player" in the policy dey,elopment 
and interpretation -process, the CRTC. Throughout th^ case study period, reg^rJless of 
whatever issue it had under consideration, whether relating to cable or commercial or 
public broadcasting,, the CKTC took the position that its role was simply to discharge 
its responsibilities to implement the p^ovisiJonsj of the 1968. Broadcasting Act. 
Inevitably, the discharge of those responsibilities required careful but extensive 
inferp^retation of the Act and the formulation of regulations to translate the general 
objectives of the Act into a broadcasting reality. ) ' 



Commission, for in recent years 
ome not just* the regulator of 
las been .before this Commission 
liy ^all the important debates 
hat there has not beer\ a single- 
the CBC,* in particular, in 
sting Act. Nor -has there been a 
^rs responsible, especially the 
on. (Neville, pp 7-8) 
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260 ivT. F'ubltc- 7elci>iaiC'K in Canada 



The CRTC waiibreaking nev. ground, both in Canada and .in the world. in the US 
'context, for ^Rstance^, the FCC had always ieen notably indifferent to- public 
broadcasting policv deveiopment (Smith 1973, p 229). WTiat was unique in the Canadian 
situation -^as that the 1968 Broadcasting Act had <iel iberatety interposed an activist 
regulatory agency betv^een government and broadcasters. The idea, as Smith noted, had at 
ieast been cqisidered -elsewhere : " ^ ' 

Since pressure or. advice cannot * be channelled through government ^ to 
' broadcasters without endangering the sensitive relationship which exists 
between the two, . various plans have been considered and ur^ed in a number of 
countries for institutions which would interpose themselves, b^'tween government and 
broadcasting institution, and which, with varying degrees of advisory or* statutory 
authority, can act> as a buffer, repi>esenting a 'public interest* without acting as 
an agencv^^'ofbfficial pressure. The aim of these proposals is to pre-empt or evade 
direct ^vernm6nt ijitervention in the editorial process. (Smith 1973, p 148) 

But blocking direct go^^?ftment intervention in the editorial process had not been 
Dhc'Veason /or the' cre^ion if the CRTC: the aim had been to sort out jurisdictional 
uncertamtie/and to provide fof the coordinated development of the overall Canadian 
broadcasting system. In practice, hov^ever, the'new structure stiU left/soipe unresolved 
jurisdictional and ♦coojrdmat ion problems in Ifte hands of two agencies which, on their 
own, cou^d not resolve policy matters which were appro]?riately the concerns oS 
Parliament and the Government. 

' Zhe hrK'-JL least ir.g Aat^s fomal structural arrangements did not provide for regular, 
coordiKazed rhview^or eval'<lations of public - broadcasting policy s in practice, such 
coordinated reviews ~ sunultaneously involving 'Parliament , the Government, the'CRTC,^ 
'and the CBC did not take place, \ ' • 



Jurisdiction and Coordination , . 

The formal structural arrangements did not clearly establish boundaries of 
jurisdiction and responsibility for the Government, the regulatory agency^, and the 
national bi^oadcasting service; in practice, the policy development and interpretatzon 
urooess was uncoordinated. ^ 

As noted in section 12(d), the "right to consultation" and "rights of referral^ to 
the Government" provisions of Section 17 of the Boadcasting Act left the legal and 
practical extent of the regulatory agency's jurisdiction over t;he national broadcasting 
service uncertain. The licence 'conditions proposed b/ the CRTC in 1974, were, ma 
sense, a test case. Although the ultimate power in developing and interpreting public 
broadcasting policy rested With Parliament, at the operational level three mam parties 
were involved the CRTC, the Government, and the CBC. In .general , terras, all three 
were^ moving m th^e same direction, but at distinctly different rates. The CRTC sought 
an immediate start lon the transforation of the CBC into a less '*cojnmercial , more 
distinctively Canadian, service. The CBC indicated a^wilTiingness to alter commercial 
practices somewhat, and to incre'ase Canadian content ^to the extent that available 
resources permitted. There was no ^comment from the Government. 

o * Although the proposed licence conditions were to b« Attached to CBC licences/ t 
implications ' were for changes in the policies of . the Gdvernmeht , specifically t 
provision of add^t ipni^i-^f^^nds- to reduce dependency on commercial revenue an4 to finance 
intensive program developmdnt 



he 
the 



The three-way policy de^lopment process didn't work --^at lea'st not so as to move 
,the overall Canadian broad^sting system in Jhe direction, considered essential by the 
agency established by Parliament to supervise and control broadcasting in Canada. Of 
particular importance m undeTst>n4ing Ahe deadlock is^^he fact that the Corporation was 
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^ ' %' 

having t^o different roles set by t^o different .bodies. The requirenents and 
expectations t^ere being established by the.CRTC, the resources v^ere being provided by 
the Go\erniiaer4t , The requirements and expectations were being discussed in a public 
foruja; the resources v^eren't, ^ 

To the extent tha^ the Corporation ^as proposing a less anbitious roTe , than the 
CRTC, Its inherent defensiv eness and conservatism sade that not especially surprising. 
• But, J suggest, the ^ultimate financial dependency ©f the CBC on the Governiaent was a 
naich more important "factor, ' " . '* . 

About four months prior to the .public hearing, during preparation pf the ^^ritten 
su^Eissions to the CRTC, the Corporation made a deliberate attempt to ensure consistency 
bet^^een the Corporate Statement and the various divisional service documents. At that 
point It \*as confirmed that the policy on commercial activity and statements regarding 
levels of funding ^^ouTd be reserved for the Corpo^rate submission and th^ presentation at 
the hearing, * Ho\* best to 4^al v,iih these issues remained a matter of some uncertainty. 
There seemed to' be a concern that,^ Since tne Corporation's policy on commercial activity 
wgs --in the final ana-lysis the* Government ' s policy, the CBC would have to be 
careful ip its statements unless, prior tcj^the hearing, ther^ was an indication of a 
changed ^in the polic> of the Government. Similarly, there was a concern that outlining 
especially ambitious plans for the future might put the G^vemment in a difficult 
ppsition unless there was an indication of an intention to provide higher 4evels of 
funding over the anticipated five year period of the new licences. 

The point that the CBC policy on commercials was not its own must be stressed. 
Section 6(d) not^ed that the 1958' 'Broadcasting Act', in rejecting the financing 
recommendations of the 1957 Fowl^er Commission, gave implicit suppdrt to the Commission's 
recommendation, lhat the^Corporation adopt more aggressive raeasures -to .earn much of its 
0W9 revenues (page 66). "The 1965 Epwler Committee todk up Jche commercial question 
ag^iti: ' ''']"''., 

f ' ' I ^ > } 

At a meeting m Janu^Vy 1965v, senior officers of the CBC argued from current 

statistics that Cap^dian tele^vision ^qh^edules ccptain too many^^rograms produced^ 
* an the United 'States and too high a proportioji df' cbmnerciajly sponsored programs, 
and that by reducing tjje proportion of both, Imore Canadian programs would be 
produced* and tho^'general quality of programming gre^atly improved. We questioned 
thia line of reasoning, for these *\>are statistics of program sources and 
sponsorship reveal nothing at alT about the quality of' programming.^ unless' it 
yould be shown that all programs originating in t{ie United' 'States are poorer than 

red programs are better than sponsored. Asr 
he pei^centages prove nothing* about the 
quality of pjrograram^ing. (Fowler 1965, p 2]9) * ^ ^ ' r , 



^ -danadian programs, and that air unsponsq 
^ t^iis ob\*iousIy cannot b6 est ab fished, t 
' ty of pjrograram^ing. (Fowler 1965, p 

For the prime evening/hours alone^ the CBC estimated ^an 



extra cost of 
atfid loss of $8 
xily high; in 

, ...w ..^w, . r,..^ jnwuxv* Lj^. , any considerable 

redujrtioh /tn the present levels of CBC audienVes or any appreciable loss of s'ales* 
revenue if programs are sujjstantial ly diversified and improved, (p 220) 



^12 million for programming improVement, ccmpled^ /with "an es 
mi lllon'dn'comrae^'fial revenue. Both thes§ figures pppear unne^ 
particular, we do not% understand, why^ Hi^re * should be.* 



The Davey Committee reviewed the matter again in 1970: 
Dr. Davidson said his personal prefferance 



would be, for a more limited- 
participation in the commercial field, ^tt^ he made a comment we found most 
significant: "My personal belief is that'we are excessively dependent on commercial 
advertising now. It show;s signs * qf affecting the quality and nature of our 



programming in prime time." 



ERIC 



ssibly no more ominous words eould have been spoken abdut a public 
broj^casting ^agency. The;.^ were spokeo by.its chiVf," whp can hardly have been * 
pleaded about having to voice, them. . , - ^ ^ .» ' * ' j . 
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2*62 2^. ^ Publio ,Televi$ioK in Carjoda 



At the tiDe of the 1966 White Paper on Broadcasting, the govemnent instructed 
the CBC to undertake no laprease in coanercial progranming . Further, it 
insyruc^ed the CBC to seek to Maintain its 25 per cent share of Canada's- 
television advertising revenue, and its fou^ per cent share of the 
. country's radio advert-ising revenue. (Davey 1970a, pp j97-8)^ 

» 

By 1974, a new CBC President, appointed by the Government in 1972, ^as arguing the 
tase for naintaining comiaercial activity. And Picard's successor, A. K. Johnson, 
^appointed by the Government in 1975, was continuing the arguraent in- 1976. BROADCASTER 
reported: 

CBC President A.tf. JohnsQJi has sjiid that the corporation's first priority is 
in continuing improvenent of the' quality of CBC progracning. Since tv 
advertising revenues are an important factor in reaching that objective it would 
not be consistent with that priority to' consider seriously the abandonment or even' 
. a significant reduction in CBC television sales effort, a spokesman added.... 

* * . 

"l^e have not been instructed by the* cabinet to cut back - on the number of 
coiTJiercial minutes per hour allowed under CBC policy and the Corporation itself 
v-has no plans to change the present allowance," the CBC spokesman said. 
^Broadcaster 19"6a) ^ 

7'ne fzrr.jLl stiruavural arrangements did not olearly establish "boundaries of 
^'jiPisdiotic^r. and respcnsibil^t^^ for the Government, the regulazcry agetiCy, and the 
^jxzi:.r^l -b 1*0 z^^as ting service; in practice, the policy devedopnsent and interpretation 
Irocess vas UKcc><irdinazed. 



Structural Implications 




Somewhere between 1970 /and 1974 the CBC handed its "over-commercialization" and 

"oveV*- Americani zation" script over to the CRTC and picked up a new one which argued .that 

"not everybody * hates' commercials'^ and that "most people believe the CBC should stay in 
advertising" (CBC 1974c, pp 34-5). 



'One r ?asoi) for the apparent switchm p,osi,tion may have been, the Corporation's 
reading 5f public opinion. An organization with induced tendencies towards 
defensiveness and conservatism could b^ expected to piy* close attention t9 such 
findings, f But the statistics presented really did not* se^m to justify maintaining ^the , 
existing' pattern. Public attitudes towards x:omraercials among English .speaking Canadians ' 
were reported as follows: "very faourable" --12%, "moderately unfavourable to neutral" 
77%, "favourable" 11%. Note the absence of a "moderatejy favourable" optioA. 

Attitudes among French speaking Canadians were slightly less favourable to commercials 
(p 34). And, although 63% of English speaking and 56% of French speaking Canadians 
supported a combi^iation of advertising revenue and government funding for the CBC (p 
35), there was Tstr* detail on how many felt the existing balance was "about right" as 
there Was, for example, in the case of the volume of imported programming (p 26A) . 

Picardf indicated at the hearing .that, in a hypothetical situation, given two or 
three existing Canadian coi&nercial networks, and the option of building a CBC from 
.scratch, that he would recommend a totally public system "if there were the money and 
the resotjrces" (page 216J. But the situation wasn't hypothetical, and h^ wa^s*, advocating 
maintaining the'existing level of commercial activity. 

The CBC was reflecting the position of the Government , 'which ---unlike the CRTC — 
was paying its bills. In the final analysis the structural arr-angement for broadcasting 
in CaAada^seemed to give creative control of the Canadian broadasting system to the CRTC 
and financial control of the national broadcasting service to the Government. And, 
despite the language' of the Act, the implication Was that the Commission would remain a 



a 
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highly qqncerneid, highly fi*ustrated obsen'er, and that public broadcasting policy vould 
be determined by the Government. If .the structure really had been intended to give the 
CRTC a hand ir, shaping the r.ational broadcasting ser\*ice, it hadn't i»orked. If a nore 
clearly differentiated and distincti\el> Canadian CBC really was important to Canadian 
nationhood, tne Government didn't seem conv i need,, and the Corporation seemed reluctant 
to argue the poi-nt in public. Before plunging into any further analysis of the policy 
de\elopment deadlock and the. nored for an improved public broadcasting policy reviev* 
"mechanism, it seems usefisl to back avay slightly and consider the impasse in a, wider 
context. • • N 

•f) OVERMEN . ^ ' ^ 



'Br:^jiia2$tiKg oclk r^o longer.^e igncred b;^ political science. Its problems <xpi? 
e^o:ie'i jersi^KS cf zhe :>olizical issues vhich con front societies. The secoria part 
tf {THE SHAZCW lU THE CA'/E] therefore is ccn cczterrpt to unravel these 'codes^ 
ZK a nur.ber of countries and shjow how the broadcasting systems of the world 
ccnceal layer \^pon • layer of suppressed conflict; manu of the unresolved 
r> p^jjf ^ j?^ f ynrr^ vh jch rurt ns su ffp r* he f ^ und vefi pct.ed in the xyrj s theu c hoos e 
to organise radio and television , , , ,^ (Smith 1973, pp 14-6, emphasis added) 

In section 5(eJ, pages 55-54, I argued that a great deal of care must be exercised 
in the v^e. of the term "reflection** and 'the application of the "mirror" analogy. With 
those precautions iri mind, let me suggest that S&ith's observation can be paraphrased as 
follows- The shape, conditions > and problems of a national broadcasting system are a 
strikingly Accurate reflection of the shape^ conditions, and problems of the nation it 
was created to serve . ^ ' * ^ 

Certainly the shape of the CBC supported that contention* The Corporation, like, 
the nation, was divided into English and French language- and cul tural .components . As 
Ramsay Cook observed (page 57), **Much o€ the country's histor/ can be viewed as a 
continuing search for ' accommodation between the two major cultural communities." The 
Royal Conanission on ^Bi 1 ingual ism and Bi^ultural ism, appointed .in 1963, the Offidial 
Languages Act of 1969, the Bilingual ism Development Program begun in 19.70, and Official 
Languages Development Program launched in 1975 stand as official ^indicators that the 
search for accoramotiation was far from over. Similarly," the- regional roanageiDent 
structure ^f the CBC reflected the federal/provincial structure of govenynent, a 
structur^e developed as a political accommOc^ation for regional differences in "the 
cultura^j, political, social and economic fabric- of Canada." And "the Corporation's 
mandate in the Broadcasting Act specic^ially assigning it a role as a;i instrument of 
cultural nationalism reflects a national jconcerti for maintaining a distinctiv,^ Canadian 
identity within the North American context. - ' - 

f ' . ' *, ' • ' 

Chapter 13 will argue that within English Television' there we;re no misgivings about 
^the intent of the CBC's mandate and no evidence of relbctance to confront the nation's 
probleips. . It will note that the demand/resource imbalance, commercial activity, and 
certain institutipnal4.charactetis^ics dist'racted attention from audience • and program 
concerns,, btit not' to an extent sufficient to explain the widespVedi dissatisfactixm With^- 
the service pit>vided. A review of tn^ "issues'\examined in Chapter 11 reveals that the' 
most severe criticisms of English ^Television prggram perfozTnance. related to ^ts 
reflection of the biculturai nature of the country, its handling of the uoles and 
concerns of the various regions, its contributidiv§^ to na'tional unity and the development 
of a distinctive Canadian identity, and its support of Canadian, cultural development. 
In short, the CBC was perceived as having failed or fallen short in those ateas which 
were of greatest importance to.^the nation in those^areas whpre th« country as a whole, 
was "having problems. The CBC's problems were, .in fact, encoded versions Of ' the 
political issues which confronted Canadian society. The poirit was actually noted at one 



point m.tiie. 19'?4'c?trc hearing. Ch^^raan Boyle credent ed that *'ir Uould appear tfnat 

the C8C is as cdopl^x as . 'f «d e ra 1 i sc' *' (CRTC* 1974a, p 1041).* ' . * ' 

Ihe'cltxsc -felationsnxp ^tKjeen t^ie pi^blepjs'pi the naticyi and those pf its national 
broadcasting institution presents,. 5pr.e incediate practical problems to th*fe broadca^^tmg 
organization. Jn tfic, c^ase of the C&, recognitioi\ 'of feelings of T^gionaf particularism 
Kould ^ee^v, for. liistance, to' expia^n 5fb\ernnient ^.illtngjiess . to inve^^t' -550 to $70 aillion 
.-^i'n^the Accejer'at-ed to^er>age Plati wi>,xlb aiiOwing the Collocation's prograsaDing a.riop^tion 
.to effectively shrink.' And it is- difficult- to discount thi pcss'ibiiity ;iiat these saiae 
feelings na^vThave played a role delaying the, start of CBC facilities consolidation iii ♦ 
Toronto. The Aird comaiss^ohers had been aware that^ li^ theip 1:929 report 'vas to be 
accepted at ail, thej'had to a'ake sone' concessions .to tb^ ^strong provincial feeimgs of 
th^ time, ajhJ the role of Toronto in a Jecentralizea broadcs:stjLng s/sten be cane a nattet* 
of debate iHinipdiately thereafter. • . * ' ' . '* 

^ Another problem ^^i^Wtg out of the 'relationship between the nation's ,and its 
'broadcasting servicers problerls is that the organization tends to be held responsible 
for the nationai Conditions it reflects. Broadcasting nandates are written in the* 
expectation that the .electronic icedia will solve or at least help solve national 
I cultural*, pol it icai , i ' social , .and. economic probl^iDS.- Because the broadcasting 
instituc lOTi ' b jC'fforts to discharge its mandate are highly visible, and*because na^iy long 
standing national problesis are not easily soUed, there Is a natural temptation 'to 
♦con^x>2er beheading the .messenger. One consequence of holding an^rganixatipn, wSuch as 
the CBC "at ie<i2>t paft*ly accountable!' for g;robleiDs such as tension betweeiY-.Engi isJr and 
French Canada and between Alberta and the East is to contribute rp th6 i'ftstitution'^'- 
defensiveness and, in tucn, to its conservatism. Another consequcDce is that such 
criticism makes maj^ntenance or building of the organization's internaT laoraie especially, 
difficult. * ' i - ' ' , ; ^ . , 

It IS also interesting to "consider the CBC's decami/resoiirce problep ,,and /t?he need 
for a review 'of national public broadcasting policy iti light of Smi<th*s^ suggest i^n of a* 
relationship between "the unresolved neuroses from which jiation 's suffer'*. and "the/ 'Hays 
'thev choose to brganise radio and television." • 

1 ' ' ' ^' / 

It. may be thalt Parliajnent felt that the generally negative tone of public , ciornaeat;/ 
about the Corporation would have been perceived by the public as inconsistent with any 
significant, increake in CBC support.' it may be that the need for a compreljensive review- 
of public broadcasting policy and. of the role of the CBC was not well understood. '^ 

, ' * ^ ' ' » • i 

It inay;^ be t ha tl failure- to - review the Corporation's overaU role or, at the 
practital , lev el , tol balance its 'resources with the demands made of it, was ^n indication 
of a lack of confidence in the CBC, in the Successful development of a distinctive 
Ca'nadian cultural tiaditiOJi, or both. In any "event, statements' that' the Canadian 
I broadcasting system Iwas "the central ^nervous' s/stem'of Canadian natibnhpod'^ and that the 
CBC was the ^'corneVsltope" pf that syste;a seemed inconsistent .with the level of iiiot'arand 
^'tangible" public "support provided to the Corporation. *^ ^ 

V : ' . , . ' , - ' ^ , ^ 

111 'the December 1973 issue of -SATURDAY NIGHT, editor ^Ro<ert Fulford cfffered a 
sobering' 'scenario describing how the CBC became what he temped ^^a collectvion of 
made-in-Cal ifornia 'thril lers and com^ie^. wijLh a -sprinking ®f seldom-very-good - Canatlian 
content?: • ^ . , 

Wi^n presented with the best that the CBC 'had to offer, the people, of Canada, 
on the whole, yawned. .They yawTied and then ^ they switched their dials to 
Bellingham, if they lived in Vancouver or to Buffalo if they lived in, Toronto or to 
whatever border fown was available..*. , , . * 

The newspapers helped, of course. For a while there in the 1950s, the 
newspapers thought the CBC was', ho ho, the biggest joke ;n * the courftry.... 
"Screw off," the newspapers told the CBC, and the people went along. 
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'\ Sq in tW ^1>d CBC <i;d -.^har ihe peppJc told it tt> do. | If it uas Anerican 
'* tcl^viS'ion ' <ue pedplc- %3nied, inei the CBC ' v»ould delayer * Aiaerican 
• /%]^^ 1 s .l-vr . . Ill th-c l?605 t.He CfrC i^rc^-jght it rtore knd "ore Aaerican sho>>s, unti'l 
/ fin^-i'-l-v the lBC Ic^ofed iiJ^e hothir^ s>o each as i fcuYth An^riaan netv«©rk.... 

^ / - -My theory- is'pnly, partly aT? exiciinatjon of historj*; the i-est is guesswork, 
' *But if yc'ti "v»4rit to khow why t^.^ CBC xs SC bad, I think 1 have the ansv»er: it is 
• ,,run >y \ieople >5-ho"once offered the*1^est of ^he£isetves to -Canada and who were turned 
/'<lou-n/. -Flat_^* CFul'ford 1973b) - , ' . * , ' - , 

/ ' ' • ' • ' ' ' 

hnetrher or- to whit extent Fuiford S 'scenario is an accurate pQrtrayai of what> 
happened in the i930s and 19t>0s r^a. *not be that iivportant itow. tlve eaTrly 197ps brought 
not only the nev% broadcasting en^ironncnt produced by cable but also the rise of 
cultural nationalism desc^ribed b> Fulford nmself (page 156). The coincidence of these 
.two ^evelopaents provided an oppprtonity for ne-^^ departures in th^'* development of; a 
distinctive national broadcastirig ser^ ice for Ca^^ada. The dreac tenia >jied .m tact," but 
there were probless^ which' Val <!ler^» described in t«L\tL£AN'S in June l!974: 

— h> fir as I'd concerned, the t;EC rer,ains an ideal iri broadcasting, our 
20th-centar^' national drekin. But the effects "of cjomniercial pressure's, 
•governnent intei'ferenc? and poirtjcal demands on management and ultima.tely 
V on producers h^ve made 'il'in a creative sense a nationajl nightmare, almost 
always 'falling dis^jraceful !y short. of the quality of broadcastihg Canadians have a 
, .right to expect-' . "^-la clean ' s} ^ ^ 

Chapter IS will focus on internal conditions necessary for the provision of "the 
quality *of broadcasting CanatJian^^ have a right to expect," but it should be noted that 
the CBC had two aajot needs "which its en\ironraent had to provide if,ihe Corporation* was 

to mak« stimulating, ^positive contributions to cultural growth in Cartada'. 

i * . ' i 

The priinary need was for at least sorae public agreement about what it was supposed 
to be. There iwa^ no' lack.^of suggestions, but there was little consensus on priorities. 
Virtually ^ilT rex^uirementST^and -^expectations cTf the CSC were considere'd to be of equally 

. vita'l iiBportance.^ There . wasi a need for clarification of public poliey o*n the general 
ifature 'or, the prpgrain services to be provided, the CBC could be used as a delivery 

*veh,^cIo for popular US and inexpensive Canadian programming, or it could be 'developed 
ih^o a differentiated -aHi' distinctively Canadian service. .There <*>*as a ' need for 
clai^ifi cation yof publi^,poJ,icy on 'commercial activity, the CBC was not in a position to 
cietl^ i^n itVown how**ccfemerC4.a-L; its television services woul-d be. 

i^arjier, I suggested that "tfte continuing failure of successive governments to 
matoJi means with demands" is one of xhe central 'puzzles in Canadian public broadcasting.. 
But It is' not a puzrle which defies solution., in the mi,x of environmental, structural,, 
process,, and institutional characteristics of the Canad^^n publ ic broadcasting situation 
It IS possi.bie to see factors working ity combination to contribute to a general 
reluctance to invest more heavily in^the' future'of the CBC. 

- Because the absolute requir^ents me'et Canadian need^ are so' grdat, the basic 
level of expenditure has always been relatively high at least (Compared" on a per 
capita basis with other countries (Schramm S Nelson, p '26). . -f 

- The combined expectations of the CBC are so high that 'it is understandable that 
there ha^ been a retuctance even to contemplave the prospect of funding the 
national Jbro^fdcastmg service at a lev^i sufficient even to meet those expectations 

' half way. " . , ' , * ' 

Despite strong support for the "concept'' of public broadcasting, the fact tha^t the 
CBC IS a public mstituDion whose day to day operations are highly Visible has led*' 
to a situation where> not surprisingly, most public comment about ^ the national 
bco^dcastin^ service^has consisted of critical* assessment of performance at ^ very 
detailed levi^i-. Such commejk, though for the most part well intentioncd; se^m5 to 
* ♦have created ^ less tHan inspiring public "image*' of the C?C. 

-.The CEC'iv own tendencies towards defensi vcness and conservatism would seem to have . 
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inhibited Dor<? Reflective public' censicieration its appropriate role, "^e 

Corporation seens to, have gotten caught up in defending the public broadcasting 
polii£ies of the governnsent .of the day, and it has been relatively reluctant to 
advancii m puolic any plans uhich uould indicate CBC aspirations for the national 
•broadcasting service core ambitious than those of the-<3ov^rmaenx . 
Despite successive revisions of^ broadcasting legislation, the problems 'of 
'establishing ;t4risdictional boundaries and ensuring coordinated policy deye^lopment 
ha\e defied solution over, the years, And, because agreement on role and structure 
muit come before determination of the level of resources ret^uired for role 
ful-fillnent , there has been an absence of any agreed standard* for . appropriate 



^ resource leve.l determination. 



And^ be>ond the specifijc characteristics of the Canadian situation, there have been 
th'cb universal pr.oblemsr arising froa inherent characteristics of the relationships 
betueen the broadcaster^his audience, ^nd the^ state. Those problems, though inevitably 
far from resolution, ar^ beginning to be identified and considered. -In Britain, the 
Government has launched the Annan Committee investigation into the overall- future of. 
broadcasting m the UK. In the US, there are now increasingly frequent calls from 
wathm the ]^ublic proadcastmg establishment itself for a reappra.isal of the role ^of 
pul^lic television in serving the public and of its appropriate relationship with 
government. In Candda, uell, tfiere has at least been recognition by media writers', a 
former CBC President ,'^and a former Prime Minister that the relationship between public 
broadcasting and the public's repjesentatives is inherently unique and deserving of 
further attention. , - ' ^ 

Jack Millejr, m Tllh TORONTO STAR', 50 August 1975: 

Davidson Dunton, onre-tirae CBC ' President who ^now heads the Ontario Press 
Council, was saying the other day that the Canadian government has been^ 
pinching pennies for a generation on the CBC -TV' budget. He added that Lester 
Pearson told him a year '.and a half ago that, in retrospect, one of his main regrets 
from his days as prime minister was that the government had 'kept the CBC budget 
too > tight*. Ke agree. The CBC should have at least tvice the f-ederal subsidy it 
now gets and should be relieved of all commercial sales. Otherwise, it will always 
J be partly compromised in its priorities. (Miller 1975) , . ^ 

Bob Blackburn, in the*Toronto SUN, 15 March 1974 : ! , ' 

The reason we don*t have a Utopian broadcasting Isystera is t^at you, you, and 

you are too damn cheap to pay^for it. That's wha^ youf elected representatives 

think, anyway. Your collective MPs.^re teri^ified ^y the^^dea- of leaning jon ,you 

'to the ext.ent of one cent a day, whith would provide enough' revenue' to wipe all 

commercial is offthe£BC.-. • ^ 

. *^ 

If ypu think you can afford a cent a day, write them .and tell them, because^ 
the main hangup m everything that's wrong, with the CBC i-s that the politicians 
are afraid of you. That doesn't only have to do with getting rid of commercials, 
but with the whole^CBC operation, which in 1974 is less strangled , in its ,owh 
bureaucracy (considerable improvements have been* made under the new 
president, Laurent Picard) than by underf i-nancing 

It's really time the viewers woke up to the fact that they can have just about 
anything they want out of that ex|$e*nsive box in the Corner if only they demand 
It. (Blackburn 1974e) 

These observations by Dunton, Pearson, MiUer, and Blackburn are not reproduced 
here in ah attempt to' argue for an iimnediate doubl'ing of the CBC budget. Nor are they 
intended to. suggest the existence of a neurosis in the Canadian psyche*!^ severe that no 
progress can be made in sorting out the appropriate future role, structure, and resource 
requirements of public broadcasting. in Canada. The point is that the relationship 
between the CBC, the public, and the Government is an inevitably complex one which 
demands period-ic reappraisal. Sm^th ^ijommented: '> ' ^ . . 
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I bel-ieve that any useful development of broadcasting must be based upon a 
return to an examinat^ion of the idea of freedom: we have to find v^ays to steer 
the ^3rio'j<^ sy^tey^^ of broadcasting in ways v%hlc^K actually relate, to the newly 
identified needs and demands of society. (Smith 1973, p 18; emphasis added) 



g) CONSENTS . * ' • . 

• « 

I ha\e already argued that there has been, over the years, considerable scrutiny of 
the CBC, that the continuing public erainination of the Corporation's operational 
performance has been a major factor contributing to its defensiveness and conservatism,^ 
«and that despite all the attention to its faults many of the major problems have 
remained unsolved. The Relationship between scrutiny and ^defensiveness^ has been noted 
by others. A.F, Toogood's doctoral .dissertation, "Canadian Broadcasting: A Problem of 
Control," completed in 1969, argued as follows: 

Broadcasting in Canada will continue to be stifled if it is subjected to 
. incessant i;ivestigation. Continuing inquiry puts the broadcaster on the 
d<?fensive, and warks against his creative acti'vitie^. It .also breeds 
dissention and xJist rust. (Toogood, pp 317-8) 

Because 1 ^ about to suggest a need for a further review of Canadian public 
broadcasting polic>, it is important at^ the outset to make a distinction between such a 
review and the type of investigation which has concerned observers and analysts such as 
Toogood. , ' 

At the U 974 public hearing, Laurent Picard noted that the years of frozen b^udgets 
and redirection of funds had at least had some beneficial effects. One of those%ide 
effects was to produce a level of operational efficiency within the CBC which Picard 
could ^pomt to with. ^ certain amount of administrative pride. Taken one step further, 
that development would seem to have gonp a iQng way towards eliminating the need for the 
t>'pe of detailed operational investigation included in ^the Fowler , Commission, the 
Glassco Commission, the Fowier Committee, and the Davay Committee studies. And even if 

*a review of public broadcasting policy should move in the direction of yet another 
operational investigation of thfe CBC, it seems unlikely that it* would make any further 

^contribution to the development of a sei^e mentality within the CBC. The defensiveness 
IS already there. It was ray impression that the risks posed by further investigation 
were less at thb end of the case study period than at any other point in the 
Corporation' 5 history, and that investigation would find that the basic problems were, 
at least in the current context, external. 

In that connection i^ is interesting to note that two of the interventions filed 
*with the CRTC in 1974^ from -"inside** the CBC actually invited further public 
investigation of the role, structure, and resources of- the Corporation. ^ n ^ ^ 

From the Association of Canadian Television and Radio ^rtists submission: 

We suggest that a study be now undertaken by the CBC, by the CRTC, and by^' 
other bodi^ »to determine whether the real demands being made by Canadians on 
the CBC are in fact realistic, and whether 'it is now necessary either to once again 
revise the Broadcasting Act, pr to provide increased resources to the CBC, or both, 
to make certain that whatever expectations we do have can be reasonably 
fulfilled. . , ^ 

' We recommend tha-t^ Parliament gr^nt funds ^to the QBC in two parts, one part 

devoted to programming, the other to other services, and that all grants be on 
5 ),ong-tern basis to ensure the Cor'poratlon is able to properly plan its 
operations. We also recommtsnd that these grants enable the Corporation to 
eliminate commercials from its schedules. .(ACTRA, ppN20-l) ^ 
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These reconynendations imply suprport of the [Position that tne Corporation's 
resources, ^ere not equal to demands made on it. But]^ they also ^suggest a oeans of 
detenaining an appropriate support level ^^hich deserves'comment . The recommendations 
raise the prospect' of /ex another "investigation of the CBC.*' tSc first parapgraphs of 
this stud> dealt with "Scrutinizing the CBC,** and the natter has been the subject of 
considerable study. * . • 

From the "Additional Statement" by some members of the Association of* Television 
Producers and Directors (Toronto) : 

hliat we, the undesigned, recommend is that in renewing the CBC's 
^ English-language t^elevisi^on network license, - this Coa smission undertake: « 

a) to re-affirm the premise ^hat the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is an 
institution inextricably linked to the life of this country and an instrument 
of- great importance in the fostering of national consciousness and strengthening 
national unity; 

b) to review the powers and resources given to the CBC by parliament and. 
assess their sufficiency; ^ 

c) to encourage the public of Canada and .thVir elected representatives, to 
grant the needed extra financial resources, financial security, af\d financial 
independence jequired to carry oUt its purpose; 

dj- to spell out in broad guidelines the real meaning of the mandate and then 
e) to- enforce it. (ATPDT 1974b, pt 41) 

The iiaplication seems to be that the performers and producers were confident that 
there i^asn't much to hide that there was little likelrhopd of public policy review 
leading onl> to a further set of suggestions about how b^st to edit video tape and make 
efficient use of studios- , ' ^ 

What was reqii^ired at the end of 1974 was a major* and independent revieyv of the 
structural arrangements for public .broadcasting policy development in Canada, of the 
appropriate future role of the national broa'dcasting service, of the structural 
arrangements fCr'that service, and then of .the support requirements. ^ 

This IS a cas^ study, a rpap of existing conditions, not a prescription for'Canadian 
public television. If it makes a contribution^, 'it is as a sourcebook of . detail for 
policy analysis and potential .policy develppment . In that connection, it is without 
apology.-- long on questions and short* on answers.^ ^ ' , ^ 

^ * » > ' 

So far as public broadcasting policy development_is_copcerfted, it is difficult to'' 
coijstruct a set of recommendations. ' Wh^t seems required, because the ranges of 
alternatives are so extensive, and- because positions on basic issues limit or" extend 
options on others;^ is a policy development profcess . 

The "crunch" question iij 1974 was whether or not the CBC should begin to reduce its 
commercial advertising activity, the "bottom line*' question was how mUch the Government 
thought the Canadian public, was willing, to pay for what the Broadcasting Act said the 
Canadian broadcasting system ought to"^be. Connecting those two questions were extensivd" 
sets of other related and intertelatetL questions . To the extent that I. hav^ b^n able 
to follow the developments since 1^74 frorjia distance, both the fundamental questions 
and the need for clarification if not^omfj'rehensive review of public policy seem to 
remain essentially unchanged. * I ' ' 

; 

QUESTIONS ABOOT "BROADCASTING POLICY FOR '<:AiNApA": Does, the public want* a 
disctict ively Canadian broadcasting system? Do Parliament and the Government want one? 
If so, what s.ort of system ought it to be? Distinctive in what ways and to what extent? 
How should the system be structured? If a ''mixed" system of public 'and private elements 
IS iJipvitable at least for the foreseeable future, hoW can the two sets of elements most 
effecrively complement each other? Should the public ^y$tem be "fitted around" the 
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private one so as to prov lUe coapieiiientary, supplementary, or alternative service? Or 
should fir%t . Qons-ideration be given to- dev^ipping the public system st^ -as trriaosx 
efrectivelv accomplish national brOadasting service objectives sucTt as those set ouf in 
the current Braodca sting Act? Is there really any ^serious conflict between the 
appropriate objectives of the public and private components? ^ 'd^ < • 

The e;(istiTig Act v^ould seem to provide answers to the *basic <^uestions -ar Ijeast 
*^n t^rms of 1968 conditions and objectnes. There was a clear determination, on rhe part 
-jqS- Pacli^ent and the^ Governiaent—thaL^there should be a predominantly. CHiiadiap '^single 
system'* composed of public and private elements. As for the relative *^les-Qf ,the tuo 
componentsj the Act assigned provision of a service "predomxn^ntly Canadian in cohtent 
and character" to the national broadcasting service rather than tQ'the combined system, 
,^nd It further - provided that ''where any conflict arises between the objectives of. T^he 
national broadcasting service and the interests of the private element of the <Ianadian 
broadcasting system, it shal] be resolved' in the public interest ^ut paramount 
consideration shall be given to the objecives of the national broadcasting service" 
(Act, s 5.hj." In short, the CBC seemed clearly intended to be the ."cornerstoTie" of *the' 
combined system, and it is interesting that only in the area of connnerciai activity" was 
tnere an> substantial conflict between the objectives of the public and private elemjbnts 
during the case study period. * . * 

QUESTIONS ABOUT THE COALS AND OBJECTIVES OF "THE ^NATIONAL BROADCASTINC SERVICE: Is 
the provision of "a balanced service of information, enlighftenment and entertainment for. 
people of different ages, interests and tastes covering the whole range of .programming 
in fair proportion" an appropriate programming role for a single institution .within the 
combined system? Or should attention focus on the balance and range of service provided 
by the combined system? L£-so, should the programming role of the publ^ic system differ 
Significantly from that of the private component? How? To what extent? Why? Would 
the provision of "alternative" services be consistent with the objectives of 
contributing to regional flow and exchange, to the dewvelopment of national unity^, and 
to the expression of Canadian identity? Of do these ob;iectives^ imply a requirement' for 
relatively "popular" services,' viewed simultaneously at least part' of the time by 
sul^stant^ai numbers of Canadians? 

Tfiese questions are, for the most part, matters of mandate interpretation. They 
are " essentially questions of audience orientation, of the appropriate balance between 
mass and specialized audience service, of how best to confront "the horns of th^^ 
broadcasting dilemma" in the Canadian context. Neither a preoccupation with mass 
progVamming ccThcepts nor abandonment of a "mass medium" for a Supplementary "public 
service" role seems appropriate. , ^ 

The mandate, also leaves open the appropriate balance betwe*en two* potential l.y 
conflicting objectives — "serving the special needs of geographic regions'* and 
provision of a "national" broadcasting service. Is there a role for ."local" service? 
If so, what is the appropriate balance between national, regional, and local service? 
These questions, though central to the ongoing debate about the structure of US public 
television, have largely been ignored in the Canadian context. Although it has itself 
been somewhat nervous about it, the CB^'s interpretation of appropriate balance b^tv^een 
national ifi^work, regiona^, and \yhat ^it terms "commuhity" service has only occasionajliy 
been seriously challenged. Even so, because the structural and resource implicatioi^s 
are so greats a clarificaton of policy oil these questions seems required. 

QUESTIONS ABOUT CONTROL AND SUPPORT. STRUCTURE: Is the system established by 'the 
1968 Act working? Can th^ CBC be feimt^taneously and equally responsible to Parliament, 
the Government, the^XRTC, and the public? Is it suf f icientl^^ independent of the 
Government, or has it come to be treated just like a governmoj^t office? Can the CRTC 
have creative influence if Parliament apd the Government Jiave direct financial control? 
How serious are the consequences of financing on the basis of annual appropriations front 
general revcnv^e funds? What alternatives nre available? If receiving set licenc^ feos" 
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aW imgracticai , ,3<*e there. ary other means »of establishing a funding systeia insulated 
from annual pol it icai processes? - Is a single source of funds appropriate? hnat 
-,passibilif ies exist for funding fro© diversif^ied soft'r.ces? Would vol^nt^ry subscription 
support for a portion of the Corporation's activities , interfere «?ith the discharge of 
•its mandate? M ouch as ^ engaging m commercial advertising acti^-^ty? What, 
realistically,- would be. the revenue potential? Would the independence' advantages 
outweigh the operational coi^pl ications? Since the making of .a profit^ i's no» 
objective, and evaluation of: cultural services provided free Of direct charge is 
inevitably 5ubjecti\i>, are. there 'any practical means^of introducing financial incentives 
for ^he national broadcasting s'eji^vice? Are th^re an>* -^nat^urar i incentives for parliament 
ami the Governnjent to relinquish any part of. their e;ci$ting financial and'operatibnal 
^. contfol? if not, c^n any 6e created? By whom?' • » . . 

g^l\e 1974 process of "CRTC renewal <xf CBC licences stands' a? clear ^ ^vid^ce that 
4>eriouS. control and. syp]^ort i^roblems remain. There i s a iieed fOr further* claiuf legation' 
for jurisdiction aad responsibility, and a need to est^blis^h reore operational "ALStance" 
between, tfie — and the GcrvemmenJ: . ' Although the possibilities ^ for diversified, 
i^inancidi support s&era Iiraited- in the Canadian context, and although some support 
diversification schemes introduce negativ^^ide effects of their ^own, sorie chang,e in the 
5upp<3rt arrangenent does seem rec^uired'. In early 1§7S,' the CBC was -atte9§)ting to'fiflur»e 
, out how <o absorb a $1*5 siil 1 loir b^idget cut because the Corporation's budget, HRke 
that of 'the departments' ' t)f the 'Government^ had been reduce^ aS an inflation fighting 
jneasure. The- re^uiremetit for fundirtg insulation from annual" political pit)cesses ^*s 
^clear. . - ^ • 

The pro})LeHi of "control" has plagued Canadian public broadcasting since ^h^fore its* 
inception. " Ih^ \9tS Act was th^ nation's fifth attempt to establish a better system of 
regulation ^nd control. In ^1969 ToogoaA argued that political .involvement had always 
-been excessive, buj*' that -.the 196S Ac^ coul-d provi^de ^ solution the politicians 

removed themselves from broadcasting considerations better left to independent agencies 
of o^jeration and control' (Toogocd, p 515). I subnut tha^ political .invo-lveraent remained 
essQntially undimmisJtied throT»gh 1974, and that there v^ere really no natural incentives 
for tnat to change* CVven that, situation, any spontaneous changes, in the control and 
support «frrangeraents would seem highly unlikely. Consequently, t>ffere- is a need to 
create one or more incen't ives for^ Parliament and the Government to at least change their 
coi^trol and support arrangements ^if not their behaviour. In that respect, there is a' 
need for the CBC, the CRTC, groups and organizations concerned with public broadcasting 
in Canada, and cDpcerned m^dia writers and citizens to recognize .the inevitable 
consequences af retaining the current control and support structure, and to consider how 
they might -- individually, and collectively find ways to steer the Ca-nadian 

broadcasting system in ways which relate to the newly identified needs of Canadian 
society (as opposed to the needs and expectations of its po^litical institutions and 
mdiV'Kltial s) . ^ In "Financing; Problem or Symptom?" I hayd argued tha*f a major p^rt of 
the resporisibiiity for 'bringiri^ abou^ such a useful development- in the United 'States 
rest's ^ith the DS public broadcast ifig systerti itself (McKay^ 1976, p. 152). The argument 
applies equally*- irt Canada. Despite' the fact that its environment makes jits 
defensiveaess and conservatism understandable, the implication for the CBC is the same: 
although 'publ ic broadcasting must ultimately secure insulated fundings in the ^meantime 
It must be^m to develop 'a meaningful relationship with its public and„ thereby, 
establish the basis for that independence/ , ' - ^ 

QUESTIONS ABOUT ISTBRNAC STRUCTURE; I have argued that th*e bSisic questions about 
the CBC relate to its goals and Objectives and the control' and support arrangdfnents for 
the national broadcasting service, and that 'changes or at least clarification'^ / 4re , 
required., &th questions abcfut internal structure and answers to them become secondary . 
because they are so directly related to the bas-ic questions and the -answers to them. Ln 
addition, I suggest «that the questions posed as "structural" issues in 1974 vfrpre really 
probl,em'^, of resource ^allocation, ^ of ^ expenditure i^eportin^, and of recognition and 
p6rtr^yal. * ' 
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bhoulJ the Lbc DC ^vt aratvJ into two or • r;ore coniponcnts? Tfre Consnittee on 
lj.K*..-ion I r^-; -^cj u '": r^\2,r^cr^. '^orrorat ion*' be dc\cte<i entirely to progranning and 
a 5^rwve l^t j'-l : srj'icnt" wnich \.uula ^wn the ph>sical plant and . faci 1 1 ties , , all the 
caniera.s arJ -tudiu>, all tne indi.idual televisTon stations, and all the buildings. 
Another prupJbal,' lun^ advocated by the founder or BROADCA^IHR , theJate bick Levsi«, '.^as 
to ^split* the production and distribution functions and to turr^ the CBC'into a telev'i'Sion 
equivalent of the National Iiln Board^. Behind these proposals would seem to be concerns 

-^jXh ^tentujn. to facilities at the expense of attention to^ programing, with the ratio 
of procured t6 internall> produced C^anadian programs,' v>ith the balance between spending 
on production and di st;ributicJrt, and with the fact ^ that the CBC was ' competing' for 
adverti<iing revenue with private broadcasters^ * So far as programming a*^ distribut^ion 
are concerned, it beened that the two functions were /already effect ivjel^ though not 
total 1> separated. Coverage planning Was done at the Corporate level, program planning^ 
a; the df.isional levi-l.' But there was linkage between the program scheduling and 
distriMion, ^\ ^icms within the serVice^, and those arrangements seeiRed to, pro-vide 
fK.lihil it) tjs'-osUial for tmely response to needs for publ i,c service broadcasts under 
^spfecial c ircur.stanceb . Perhaps much of the concern over th^ integration qf these two 
function;^ within one organization would have been alleviated if t>hQ Corporation .had 
disti nguisiied between coverage and programing in the reporting of both its capital and 

' bperat ing ' expentl 1 tures . Annual * reports gdxo distributions of capital spending by 
pro\. iTice tpresamabl> to demoiiixtrate attempts to equalize spending on a regional basis), 
but it' IS impossible 'to te*ll precisely how much of that capital was devoted to the 
creatior. or' upgrading of 'coverage or puoductioh facilities. I*m not suggesting, that 
transmission and productfon* be , opposed, but rath^p/ that public consideration of the 
various outstanding reuuiremeivts could beivefit from disclosure of the historical and 
existing balance. < . • 

The proposal to segregate progr,amming from facilities was almost ins^ntly attack-ed 
bv both the CBC and the CRTC. The arguments against such a structural division were 
efficient/ and flexibility, and I do not dispute them. But the COT concern was not 
totally inappropriate: during the early 1970s it seemed that facilities were 
determining ^programming options and that an extreiyely high proportion of CanaUian 
programmirtg was being produced internally. However, it seemed tha^ separating the two 
functions would hale severely Compounded the existing problems.. To the extent that more 
Canadian programming got into CBC schedule.s, it was because of the high degree of 
integration of programming and production facilities utilization planning. In a slack 
resource env ironm'ent, such a high degree of integration may we'll represent an 
inappropriate, influence of means over \ ends, , under severe demarfd/resource imbalance 
conditions, it is a means of achieving efficiency. ^ 

Questions about regional izationk versus 'cdntraliz'ktion i^jere alsa, l'^ suggest,^ 
basically resource allocation questions rather than structural ones. 'The regional 
structure "was in place, though there were relativc^ly limited al Ipca'tions "f^r local a'nd 
regional progra^-uning. If there is a public determination that there should be higher 
vplumcs of qualit> programming to serve th^ special needs of geographic regj-Ons, the 
requirements would seem to be for furfding. The .<ixisting structure . seems . easily 
adaptable to a , more prominent ro^le for local and regional services if the resources can 
be provided. * - . 

The one structural question which is more comp^Tex concernsr^/^he effective isolation 
of the Lnglish arid French operating divisions. Ivhether ojreation of an additional 
structural, element to sit between the two would help facilitate bicultural understanding 
seemS problematical. In^the Existing system, the "Ottawa A^ea*'''is^ a combined English 
anci 'French operating unit providing radio and television services, separate*ly, in both 
languages.. Though techr^icaj facilities and technical staff are 'integrated, the 
separation of program units wis striking"^ life problem lies within programming, it wa^ 
an outstanding one during the ca*c st^y period, an4 experimentatio;i W:ith a special 
program unit ma> ho in order, ^iut^he gv/dtQT hope would seem to lie in sensiti^^ing 
both , 1 anguage divisions at all lev^i tcirt^icir special responsibi 1 itics 'in this regard. 



. QUhSTIONS -^BOUl RtSOUKCbS Withoiit a more precise set of agreed goals and 
objectives for public tel6\ision in Canada, any discussion of how much money should be 
spent is really a meaningless exercise. My own feelings- are no doubt by nov% -^1 early 
evident. The Ca:naaian bruadca^tin^ environment changed significantly dOring the case 
studv period. The implications of those "brutal" technological and' audience 
fragmentation changes were, I suggest, such as to dictate to, the CBC a new role within 
the overall Canadian broad<.asting s>steni a role-ba^ed on innovation, excellence, and 
distinct lyenebs . Ml thib implied a requirement , for a major creative rfevitalisation of 
the CBC for major investments in talent development, program experimentation and 
development, in research, and in traLning. The CBC needed tp Jbe able to attract and to 
keep tne best available talent. Beyond that, the inevitable prominence of American 
prugrammirig in peak pej>tods brought on by requirements to achieve revenue targets seems 
irrconsi^tent witfil^^d^rov'ision of a service so distictiively Canadian in content and 
character. ^Btrt^he ^ice is high, and it can only be effectively considered against an 
agreed set of objectives. . * ^ 

Ql/bllONS \BOUT POLICE INThRPRETATION AND DEVELOPMENT: Wny da the preceding plJges 
zonUi<n su many questions? \\lny are the prospects for clarification so dim? \shy did the 
[Jl and the CRFC *talk "past" each other at the February 1974 hearing? , Why v%as the CRTC 
decisi^^n so highly critical of CBC performance? 

I'v'e suggested that a nTajor in<lepert'jent review is required to'sort out the basic 
and detailed questions about roles, structures, and resources. Let me suggest that one 
additional task might 'be a&signed to ^such a review the design of a'^ policy' review 
me»ihanism m. v%hich all the participants are actually in^ effective pfublic and informal 
communication" wfth each other. ' , ' 

•As this sttidy is being completed, a new regulatory agency is inheriting 'the, work, 
and the problems, of the-CRTC which I observed. * Despite the fact that current Canadicfn 
economic conditions seem less than conducive to ^ an e^rly ungrading of the national 
broadcasting servj.ce, there are serious problems which remain ^unresolved, j'ust deferred. 
•It 'may be an opportune time for the CBC, with a new President, and the CRTC, with a new 
Chairman, to ask for an outside reviev^ c5f public policy. 

Wliat happened ^n 1974 was that there waa a communication breakdown of spectacular 
proportions* ' If ojie reviews the public comments on the hearing and the decision in 
sectidhs 'lO(e) and 10(f), pages 125-134^ it is not difficult to ^semble an argun}ent 
that, in the end, the licence renewal proceSiS did little to advance the cause'of pyblic 
broadcasting in Canada. There is no. indication th^t either "the CRTC or -the' CBC wanted 
the hearing to be an adversary confrontation. • BuvJ.t is difficult, tq see how Either the 
public. Parliament, or the Government could have p&cej.ved it as anything but Just t-hat."" 

it^ is not^cleai* whether., in the quite limited private discussions between the CRTC 
ami the CBC prior to the i'974 hearing, there was any attempt to develop a cpmmon 
approach to, the interrelate<j commercial and financial problems. What followed at the 
public heariag and m the renewal decision suggests that, if such an attempt was made, 
there was little if any progress. Nor is there any indication that, in the -end, the 
licence renewal process itself did anything either to^re§9lve the difference^ betwefen 
the Conynission and the Corporation or' to strengthen the Canadian broadcasting system. 

Phrases from press reports cited in section 10(e) rj^lect the atmosphere of 
confrontation, "thee opening round of his most important, fight," "the prospect of a^ 
bat.tle for control," "the potential controntation," "the' publ icity that accrued from the 
hearings,." and so on. Even so, many observers felt that the hearing ended on a positive 
note. Jack Miller,, one of the country's ^senior , media columnists, wrote - that "the CBC 
and CkIC ca^ne to terms with each other* s problems and wound up at peace.'/ Vir^tually the 
only hint at the nature of the decision which was to follow was Juneau's closing- 
observation that "it would be ironic if some of us were blamed for having i^een too good 
managers of restraints." ^ 

* 
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sfjction 10(f) and they*" permeate 
lOut conunent because,' as" indicated by 



Excerpts from the decision document appear m 
Chapter 11. For the most part they appear'ed vsitf 
the mixed press reaction to tae decision, assessment is inevitably subjective.. In 
addition, It IS especiall) difficult for rae to be abjective because I was inside the -CBC 
when the decision was issued. This stud>'^ actual ly supports the Commission's analysis, 
but I still find tiie tone and approach inconsistent with the CRTC's claim of attempting-, 
to help the CBC. The tone of the document did *<li.nie to bolster public or governmental 
.confidence m the Corporation, but the Commission's decision recognized the CBC's 
pressing need for **tanglible pvbl-ic *€upport."! It is ^y understanding frons inforrSal 
^discussions that the CRTC was sur.pri sed- at both thi CBC and the public reaction to ^the 
document. That being the case, one can only observe that the decision was a tactical 
error. Joan Irv^in's assessment v^as shared by many. She^wTote: '*If the CRTC hopes to 
inspire the CBC to a more open, philosophical vrew of broadcasting in Canada, a 
challenge to the Corporation's integrity and^^intel 1 igenoe at every ^^^vel is hardly the/ 
way to go about it" (Irwin i974ej. ^ * 

Let rae suggest that the c'k^C simply became supremely frustrated -- at the CBC, at 

the Government, at Parliament, at its various critics, and at the impossibility of its 

own ^position. In that respect, its frustration was as understandable as the 
Corporation's defensiveness and conservatism. * 

' The 1974 exercise is now httstory. And the importan): questions eonc^ern the ^future. 
This IS* no more the place to sort oi^t the shawe^f an jeffective^and ongping public 
poldcy review* mechanism, than it is th^ place to sort^^t th^| various issues to which 
Chapter 11 and much of this chapter are^devoted in such detail. But the requirements 
are cleat. • ^ 



Parliament, the Government, 
phe policy interpretation and 
nay help, but conditions will 
^ated mechanism for public 
in public and clearly in ^the 
uncertainties, and , unmet 

, broadca'stfjrgi pin Quiiad a^ — If many of the 

unregolj/ed neuroses from which nat^^offe-suff er really can^,be found ii\ the ways the)U' 
choose to organize radio and televis^n, then, indeed, the medium will/x>e the message. 



The linkage between the CBC and the public through 
and the CRTC didn't work. Conditiojas had changed, but 
development process wasn't adaptable. ^ single review now 
change again, hliat seems required therefore is a. coord^ 
broadcasting policy development which operates openly j 
publ ic - interest . Otherwise,' confrontations, deadlocks! 
expectations will continue to chaj^acteriz^ 



*, What the message will be m the fu 
with the CBC as with the public. 




ipi rests, irt^the final analysis,^ not 



so 



much 



f 
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Chapter 13 , 



Management Depisian Making^ 
in CBC English Television/ 



a) TFjE CASE STUDY PERSPECTIVE 



T , 

Observation aver. a two year period can lead to an attempt to map decision making 
structures and processes in minute detail. A great deal of such detail. is, in fact, 
imbedded in Chapter 11. The attempt here is to pull together those various 
observations and to develop general decision making characteristics. Familiarity with^ 
the open system models discussed in Chapter 5 and, especially, with the outline t)f CBC 
management structures in Chapter 9 is assumed. The focus in early parts of this chapter 
is on the work of the English Television "Planning Group,'* principally the Managing 
Director of Television, the Director of Information Programs," the Director of 
{Entertainment Programs, the Director of TV" Network Scheduling, the National Resources 
Manager, and the Chief Financial Analyst. 



Most of the Canadian p'&blic ' s* armchair quarterbacking of English Television during 
case study period, cor^sisted of second guessing decisions of the Planning GrQup. 

was attached and, within the /context of institutional 
zations, such an opportunity to observe the management of a 
s exceptional. Therefore, despine the danger of simply 
adding to the volumes of jgratuitous advice on how the CBC ought to be run, there is a 
responsibility here to attempt ' to explain the most significant characteristics of 
decision making to explain how the CBC was run. 



the 

That- was the group to which 
.studies or mass media organ 
national television seiavice 



Ojie factor reduces the chances of merely contributing to* Second guessing but may 
also reduce the value of these observations to those primarily concerned with the 
general irvternal characteristics of broadcasting institutions. Both management options 
and patterns of decision making within the Planning Group were highly environmentally 
determined. 




The importancp of decision making envirqnmi 
behaviour was not widely recognize^^until rela 
roach derived from general systems tfeeor/' be^ 
-Btit-,-wxthin^t.he. last few years, it has^ 
potential of systems^theory is far Prom being re 
also that^inadequat^ attention had 
organization's environment (Rogers § Rogers 



s in under.standing cfrganL^tional 
ely recently, when *the "opeir'/feystem" 
be applied to organizational 
y, become clear not Qnl:^; that the 
zed in organizational ''research > but 
previously been paid tp consideration , of an 
pp 5^-9). The approach here is to view the 




observed characteristics as understandable in thejexisting environment, and ..that is why 
I suggested that the importance of envi?:onmental fdctors *'may" limit the general .value 
of these observations^ As other broai^casting institutions are studied we may well find 
the decision making onc^ther managemei^t groups to be highly influenced b^ environmental 
factorsia's well. f ' 0 

Over the* two ye^j^ Toronto fieldwork period the nature of my assignments 'and , of my 
relationship with thj| Jroup changed substantially. During the first six months I worked 
largely in isolation froip the group as a whole, reporting to the Director of TV Network 
Scheduling, and focuiing my attention on the network Program Evaluation Systjem. By the' 
end of the fieldwQjrk period, there had been a shift towards project work for the grpup 
as a whole, and the ,'natureCbf my work had^ecome less specialized and more related 
the central conce^^ns of the group. Although I had worked within English Teleyision on 
two previous occasions at the program unit level, prior t<x the fieldwork period I had. 
iittlc "feel'* ioil the nature of the group's responsibilities, problems, or approaches. 
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That reriained the ca$e for sor^e cronths, so J ac not suggesting that external ajialysis U 
sufficient to arrive at an uTiderstanding of the actual decision nakmg processes; 
enviromr-enral factors are seen here to explaip. decision sakmg ^ih^racreristics , but 
v.ithout direct exposure it wuld seen, di fficuU to identify/ the significant 
characteristics of th^ rt'levant environments. 

I i?as fortunate that the phvsicai v»orking arrangenents located ne on the ESD 
^ **fourth floor," in the sidst of the Planning Group, I Was, m fact, located between the 

o^'fices the Managing Director of TeleviSioh (Mim') and the Directpr of TV Network 

Scheduling*^ Mv access to individuei* nenbers of the group, though not unrestricted, was 
relatively free. Much c5f cy contact with the group ^as inforaal 5od on an" individual 
basis. Although a *high propprtioit of it took place in the office setting, such i&f it 
occurred outside ^of 'Ytocsiar' office hours, prihcipaily at the end of working days. 
Despite, ihe fact that the working relationship gr^w closer, I ><as cri^^ical of ^ numerous * 
aspects of English , Television oper^ions snd of Planning Group j3ecisioli making 
' - — t in o u^n o ut ^trrtr p er i ^ i - ^-enrt^v^^-^otitferfsts vecse^^t first ax4^^ tol c ra tc-d ■a ?H3 -4^-vg^r- 
uelcoced as ' the observat^i^n^ of soaeone familiar with television pr6cfucti<?n and the 
group's cor.cerxis, but det^hed froa the daily discharge cJf line' responsibility. *For 
J purposes of ;;articipant observation, I think the f elatiORshijJ was close enough but not 

too-cioie. « ^ - , 

Thr5>u^jhotrt the 5ieidwork perioJ I attached increasing importance" my prior 
mJustrjal experience, in addition to providing Exposure to the management practices of 
that particular corporation, ny work.wfth IBM had brought ne into contact with a large 
nuaberof custooer organizations, and approaches to nanagement hpd oftejn been the 
subject of, infonsai discussions with *custonier executives. In that respect, my 
background was different fit>m that of D^y aembers of the Planning Group, The point is 
noted here because that background influences sotie of the personal obsen'ations in later 
parts of this chapter. \ * , • y 



b) ENTIROXMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS — - . * ' ^ . 

The discussion m Chapter 12 considered the CBC as an org^anization within the 
hational environment. -M though no distinction was made there that environment was 
essentially, a political one, or a power environmetit. At the Planning Group level* 
however," in addition to that political environment there were also relevant '^creative*' 
and ''service" e^ivironaents . It was at the Planning* Group level where the political 
environjsent of the national broadc^asting service in general and of the CBC Head Office 
in particular intersected the creative environment of producers and program units. And , 
It was also at that point' where the organization, devised its 'responses to its service 
epviromaent , the vi'ewmg publiic,.and where^ it confronted both the special rol-e of public 
broadcasting discussed an Chapter 5* and certain basic; dilemmas' inherent in the mass 
media. • ; 



The Political Environment • ' 

> . 

Both Chapters 11 and -12 focus on what I ,have termed English Television's 
"political" environment. Although that environment was common to English Radio and the 
French and'.Nprthern Services, particular attention was p^id to English Television in 
both .chapters. •* • 

V 

% . 

- Requirements and expectations rel<ited to. contribu^ons to national unity, the 
provision of shared program experiences, increases in Canadian content levels, 
the use of. US programming, arkl support of the developing Canadian film industry 
were summarized in the "Comments" on ^'Nationalism ^ Issues" in section 11(a), 
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pages 159-161. ' , . . ^ ' v - * • • . \. 

. - S^i<uirej^ents and, expect aliens r^ia'^rc to prbvi^Jig for the exprfe-ssion of' c^nad^an , 
identity^* decentraUzBtion of , 4>roducti4Q,. and %he flow , aritf -exc^iange • <of 
regional iiifbrDatian and entertaiiusent vere -svijsaarj: jed in^ * the ;*CocS3Snrs'" -on 
"RegiOTalisr:';Zs5J&5" m section ll(b;, pag€-5 lE5*-i&S. - 

- Requiresents and expectati'on^ related to th^ reflection of the bi'cyltufal and 
Qulticultural nature of Canada and to the ha::dlij>g of 'junorit^*' interests 3:ic,-' 

^ concerns were ;sar3aari:ed , i?. - the "XoissseRts" .q^ **£ej:<^^i tion aqd Portrayal - 
.Ii^sues" m section 1 1 (c}; p2ig<;& ii'^riZS. 

- Resource provi sion^ and ut'iUiiatuoE con^ ideations, fnciiydii^^ tht: "lev^i of ' fvrt4ing; . 
produ c 1 1 on ef f i c i ency , resource * a i loca^iion s^t tat e^/ , " ' 'prqv ision f9r pxog't^ 
development, coraercjal activ-ii:i.e5,, and the r^mwfr bicsjs ^ fOr . fujid^^g, h'fere ^ 
susnsarized in the 'Xoiaaents" -oX "Costs n'nd ,riiiancia^^ Ui^ *sectitm; ' li pages*- 
•21^-225! ' . - ^ ' .\ ' , . - ^ * ' • , ' 

Mth respect to the telatiors^iip betv»*ecn xhe/ erA-ironssent jjxt-ei^'.al • ro*; ihe 
orporation as a' whole and Errgi::-sh Tel-evision , . Chapter ^'12 ^ found the fallowing 
nvironsenral desand, support^ strtic,tural^ and process characteristics: - " * ' . 

- The levels of service specifically required were high 'and inplied -tequi rembnts ^^T'.* 
Eajor undertakings m program production (page 229). . ^ . ^ \» ' x * 

- The ie'/eis of expectation' Significant iy exc^edpd the exp lie 1 1:1/ ' ■ specif ied 
requirement J (page 251*)- • ' * " ' .1 

- There was -.widespread public criticisi3 of * the quality of prograin service actii^iy^^' 
being provided during the case study period {page 254) . * ' * • . ^ * - 

- Public conments by individual politiciarfs* especially those ^feceivin^ widespread 
. publ^ attention, focused priiaarijy on critical asses^raent * of CBC rpro^taia 

pexfohaance (page 259). ^ " ^ * . 

- Tnroughoui the case study period the levels of funding provide'd ' by Pariiani&nt' ds , . 
the basis of recommendations by the Government "iremained beloi* the levels / 

► requested by the CBC (page 241). - ' « / • ^ * • * 

- The operation of the national broadcastfng service' . was an undertaking highly 
visibl*^ fo the public (page 241). l- ' * 

- The annual, basis for funS^ing and the financial control provisions of the 
Broadcasting Act established dBpehdenoy relationships betv^eeji the CBC and **both ; 
Parliai%ent and the Government (p^ges 2^5-240). - ^ , < ^ . . 

- The fdrmal structural arrangements ^did^ not '.cleanly* 4s t^Jxi-ish b^izndari^'S of 
jurisdiction and responsibiji'ty and, in practice,* the jJolicy developiaent and \ ' 
interpretation process v%as uncoordinated ^age 2^). * / ' ' ^ 



The Service Environment t ' - - ' ; . v 

The distinction ra^de here between what have been termed t&e' "poUxical" s^pi 
"service" environments is intended to -underline the f&ct that certain loi^ortani ^^fcspect^ 
of the requirement^ and expectations of ♦English Television ^ were not^ prefmDently * ; 
reflected in the "official*' input to the Corporation froro-»Pariianenjt, ,^hfe* Govei^ent-, ' 
the regulatory agency,, and the intervenors at the licence renewal hearin^^ ftOiS. the ^ 
'^active" public. The "Conmjents" on "Audience Ori'entati9n" i-n se<5ti?>?i lj'(d).,'. pages 
199-201, reflect a' number of these "understood/' service Requirements an^ expectations . 

. ' . ^ \ ' ^ ^ ^ 7 i 

Taking the political and service efivironraents into consideration ^^nrcoiht^ination 



find 



a very high numbet of speaiTic feqair^ra^'nts-^nd expectations., "jnost.of them argued 
to be e;5sential/ demands on English - T'clevision, and /po^t of them, in turn. ; 
recognized and accepted *by the, ,jG?C , and translate'^ 'into specific ^ service- J 
objectives (paged 199-200), ' ' . ' * ' * ; * 

inheront confliciis betwefen certain of thes'e objectiv^^ {or ' pluralistic goais) V 



. , • : • 

' . < *' T^i^a: ringer esoluji ion in a ^ertice balancing process *pa^e i9Sj , 

' : a fir.jt_e 5C'r<::cc 5ch-;^4-iI^'^ a»t2 a tuigosted .pract^ical^ licit 19 ih£ nurber of 

A, ' -J *6:Jj^e^i>x^ CQJ' i»^art^;.in^ *\Uc^D>ion^"/ >rj:ch cotiJd be accoE£>:>daterd (page ^01), 

^ a S';g^o'$tei *'i/aif^'r:rr^ averiCdU' I'pagc^- i9*'-'I99>, 

' V " ' - tiTiTt^rS^o^jCTii:-^? -ftrrf\vtv/.f^ hur^n rescHiriies ^page ZOij", and 

«. - a id^EauTi* rc-Soyrcc isba/drhcV ^rsoie pom:; on ^>je r^nge cf' expectations stretching 

• • * 'ftok *fcaimeniari5e -s^o^ ^i^tu^ spr;.!*-^ l'^;ei:> *tQ « interr&xvc develcpaent of bigh 

. ♦ . * ' vcV^s. of-di^tincrivel^. .Ci'naejiar; .j>rogra5tj:iing of ir^aglnitipit and ^exceiience if^^^- 



Tne L'reati.e Lr.» IrCrrjrtr.t « « 

,iriaa.4,i; all of the attentio^i far in, this stufly has fo(iused on the "e<tcrDii" 

vr<; i^rjrjzj^nt, ^r.u I r.^.e argued tha^t*, in taJ^s of understanding the policies? and 

* operat:or.5 '0: t-^-e . cic, a> .4 nno.le," the external' environaenr i^ of 'signif ic-ant 
• • ^ irpjortar p.c^c . -c r /'is ;ic:eJ.''at liie^b&grnhVng of thi^ chapter, the Planning Group 

D;eT:itCvi^ z^z'"- 6^yG t:,a'^ ^prporat^e 6r cj:o-5ionai nianageraent within - the CBC'6 

^ ' organs jataon.'s enviroftcient I's horniai 1,^ d'efined 'avi>;ipi ,ou^ide of t^ie^s>*s tea's 
••'bourrjierv' ^hjt -there/ are' -phy sical \a^nd sociat facers somew ha t_a kin t-oxra^^nvlromnent 
^ * vhi'ch- are Iocat<?<i* ul thin tKk. aoundar*- of the organization. 'These ^e neraall)' referred 
*■/ t^'.-^s ia^etts^ o^.^hc '"C.yin:ate/' of .tJre organization; in order to §vj6i d^emajltic- confusion 
»^ ' th "vthcL • w95vCpt bi en. ironnent, and clijriate has been -defined '-as the state -of an 

eVnal' cature,,as perceived by its njenb'ers (Rogers § Rogers, 'p ''3). 
' * atr^^rJon m ^.tr^s s^Ibiectidn d^ls '^ith the climate of English Television .pro^rara 
. :''^<«^eas,ani3fprodUwtibh units',,' v^ith thos^e portions of .ohe, organization 'jbelow*' the. J'lanning 
. ^ \Grohp .^hC^ forital ojJaT^i zatio^ charts of «F>gures ^-4, 9-5^ 'and 9-7» gages. .109, llOj 
\ ' * ai^d "ilC^*'* eeaauser* '^i^'. , ci?apt^jr/de<4^1s ^ith- the Pla;^ning, Group rathdr.than th© progran 
L ' wn|iV&r ^he ^dS>scjssi'o;^ here^/anoufit^'to a .cossid^rartion^of: th^ ci^ative clinatc those 
- 'uBitV aJ)d -t.he cr6a.ti/e en;.^Wonrr^nt Xrf\ihe' Planning (?roup . The considerations are 
iiiporcant . in'Qoth sen^e>5^ the, . 'lOTorJE'^pce ' ' of envirpricents iias already.-- been notecfj , 
Sicix^arlj! ^e kf-'j^.- ^frvir. 'a /lutsier 'af otud'iii- that an organization's clkaate exerts'§ 
• .*?trt<ri^ _irtt i^ence ^ v^r. ' its : ^zenbe^n^* ^ehaviour, pri'ncipaiiy .'through -interpersonal 
J/^ / , ; .c6a;:Hinic«5ion within the grcfup ip ^4}'. ' ' " . » ^ - . 

' . / Trec^S^p^^^ections have spuglit iden;t;?tv ;be orig^n^^ cyf,s wide range i^f pr6bleins 
/ 'faced "b> /Ihe Blarinmg oroup. Man^. o^r- fi^o'^t* pWij^j&^as^Vere ref lected^back to *th'e grOfSp 
^ ^ frotrr its program uriits^ because they *^ere shared at th^t level,. ' * ^\ 

P^ubJiC b.roadcast-ing .or^nii^ion^ seci to at^tract peopiiJ'^^fltpse Irsterests extend 
'be>o9d personal financ^-ai g^in fr<no ^^lispIpvToeT)^^*. ' Jhos^'iitttef^ts laay relate in part to 
d^^ircs. to ,ser>c the* public ^iaterest^. or to Q^ke ,tiie^ wofH -a better ojr happier . place in 
uhicti to ]i\e. And^tJi^y nfa/ relate in;pa;-t io 'pi^scmal 'satisfaction derived from acts 

* (or the. process) pf arti>tic creation. Pjotijicers, "production per^bnnel, and a high 
propojtiorr of technical and support peri'o*flneit.wit}^ih' public broadcasting organizations 
t't^s mucfi inore in*coH5no^i with, tho^e engagjed* in print journal^sni than with .stars in 

\ 'the -<nLert^atiqnal,- 'feature f i Ini , indu5tr> . Personal 'fulfiriiuent ranks high in Iheir 
y: ♦ ' ! ©\erai^i >jxlf) 'jiatisfactiOj^- Schene'^y** see;ns to coraponsate, 'f6r the fact that across 
. ,' ' ^^h^^'\* ^broa4o^l&ting*^♦^>t:odllci;ie^^ . a,r^4ustry a3 a^ whole r&tes of remuneration are low 

. c rclgrt^i^"*, to' 6ther eqd^l 1>* detjar.ding. occupational areas/ Both in the United States and 
- 'Cana(2a, . j^t/^ic bjo^^iicsr^ti^^*^ program production is npt ^ ''get rich quick" vocation. 
^]^^^, wh'6\e{^^cr it are nAr7naH>^ fully aKar^Tof that fact^ '^^ ^ ' " ^ 

\ " iWrc i^'s a p^J•actlcal t>^*fttfit in this f«)f broadcasting 'organizations:* talented 

.persyf^rr^i *arV vfilUng'to vyork at %diixry levels below thos^,^ which the)^ might Command in 
/ittjLer buM'ness or professional area^. Butitfiere is. coHl^ltication. in return t^ey 
expect- soml* .apprecia'h'le luea.surc^ pf J5pr5c5ni>]' b-dtisfacttpn' to arise from their efforts. 
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Under -an/ circjr.5tar.ves. these expectations of uaking creative contributions coui ^ 
be expected to De- the source of 60&e ar»oant of frustration on a personal basis, and of 
bote problebs for tne* organization as a vhole. Within English Television during the 
case stud/ period they -'^ere se^^erelji cccpounded by a series of factors, cost of thee 

noted m earlier chapters. \ ' ^ - ' ^ - 

«' 

Measured against contemporary standards la business, government, and private 
broadcasting, physical working conditions for program unl"ts vere, ^ith s<S5e exceptions, 
significantly substandard. Ur|der "Production Facilities," section 11(b) rioted-. 

- the 45 aile separation of production offices fron: studio facilities' ip the ^ 
Regina/Vioosc Jaw operation (pages r74'-17S3, . ' i ^ 

- description, of the \ancouveT facilities in t^e throagh 1974 by a ^»Tit«r for 
BROADCASTER as "six inadequate corale-busxing\ocatioas" including "an ^n^it of 
an ancient building" (page 1T6}, , ' . . • " * T 

- fu-»5;her descriptions of tho^e facilities including the xeras "dungeon" and/'^nreal" 
(page l'"6; , ^ ' , ' • I ^ 

' the consent m 197S that "it's aiiso'^t .Eagicai v,h>at .the new [Vancorav^r] buildp.g has 
done for our people" (page l'*6}, ^ - j ' 

- Norr.^an Canpbe'irs description of vorkin| tiie ^-scattered Toronto facilities (pages 
"l"9-lS0j , knd \ . \ ^ \ 

- Laurent^ Picara's description of the Toronto pianr /s "a slusi'/ (page 1^9). 

Working conditions' for prograo units, vere not unifojn across the system but, of 
those to \»nich.l uas exposed, they\ere the source of probleas throughout the caise study 
period in Vancouver, Regrna, and Toronta *and' to a lesser Extent in Winnipeg, 
Ottawa, and iialifax. - ' Such substahdard working csndirions- contrasted sharpjiy with 
conditions in the nev> Maison de RadiO-Canadai'. in- Montreal . | 

A second set Qf problems related to the "tools" provided for production. Various 
b^ections of Chapter 11 note'd; ' , : . 

^ * * ' \ • ' 

- sose netv,ut*k program pfo^uctio^' (eg- TA.K£ 30) in black and white throughout siuch of 

, the'cas^ study period (page 14S>^/.* ' / 

- the use of 'aobi,i^' un i rs to accomplish studio production in colour in Vancouver, . 
^^ . Toronto^ ahij Hit irrf a*, (page 145), 

- shortages ifl .videt) tape editi-ng resources (page 145), 

- .advanc<»*'bl9ck, production of fiCf> .^''eries pre.venting possible comment on current 
happenings and . ebonies' based onJ;v^wer reaction to previous programs^ in series 

.(page 145)./;- . ^ / ' < . 
7 cpntmujj^g'use of'biack'and Khite film in Re^^'a/Moose Jaw (pages 174-175), 
* the argument of the Toronto producers* assocfiatio^. that "because of the antiquated 
* equipment \t< Toronto, the' quality of progranunin^^ we produce is jeopardized" 
(page 17^),.- \ , " , - . 

- the "Additional Statement" corarfients on "the critical e'^praent crisis and a 
'bandaid* operatio;i** (page 179), ' ^"^^^ 

* - the lise of noisy mobile urjit 'cameras intended for outdoor ^^^^rice in Toronto 
, • s^tudios (pages 179-180) , -and ^ - ^ . 

-. an^ estimted^ 5^2 isillion "obsolescence gap" in. the replacement of 4;4pital equipment 
(page lf4) . ^ , ^ , - V 

• • X 

Also limiting the opport;pnities of producers were, the effectively v»declining 
resource base noted ift section 7(b), pages 85-84, and the resulting stretching of 
program budgets /;:onsidered at length -in sec£ion 11(e),- pa?|es 201-214. Producc^is and 
units were in contention^for scarce ^'production , facility and financial resources. 

Throughout tTie case study period relatively small . amounts were allocated ii€t^ 
product>on training and personnel development. Salary levels, though generally lowv 
withm the industry, wqre •efspeoial ly low in some cases. In the absence of a major' 
producer training and development^ program, a careor path had developed in which a large , 
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n^ter of rro--cer; r.aa Dr^gi^^Sl; beer. rKcrjited as prcgran researcners , nany. of ^ xjxez. 

znt: re^icr.al rtX^^JL^^ prograjs jn»:s. until a fev oonths prior to cy iiX'RQL-.SS. 
r€isc-rce> it.-d.. , tnc- stretching* *d: rc-gii^n^i programing resources has been ^uch tnat 
^jr^ of these rc^tentiai pre facers, er^p loved on contracts supported di recti) b> program 
buigets., wer-? tear.g paid as low a^ SISu i|pr i%ee). , 
« 

In additior. 'to tncif own acti .ities withm the Corporation-, production units 

constituted arv appro:: able prop^rtiorv of the "interface" -betv^een the C&C and the public. 

In this re^pec^ their role as "boundar.^ -spanners" *%as not ubusual, Rogers and Rogers 

nave coczented' I 
% I 

At the top,^ executi\es tra\el widely and enjoy other types of contact with/ 
other organ: 3a tip ns m the en\ ironjr.enr, they a^re in a position to obtain new ideas! 
frof sources external to theaV owti organization. But most of their contact with| 
the environment ^is at a relatively high level; they gather mfonsation about the 
"Dig picture" of changes in :he ervvironnent without usually knowing the fine 
Jctaii^ • 

I'-, ^contrast , those incniduais near the bottom of the organizational -hierarchy 
^i-o na.-:: a certain degree of ."cosr:opoi i teness . *' For instance, in a product or 
5er% ice organization, lower^level workers deal most directly with customers and 
clients, With in^oj^ing Dateridls and energy, and with other operational -level 
information. TRogers 6 Rogers, pp 6''-8j 

Tnc interface role of production units was the source of some further frustration 
for ther.. There •wa^ a tendency for the CBC to be regarded by the public as a monolithic 
bureaucracy, and consequently for any person identified with the Corporation to be 
held at least J^artly responsible for its activities as a whole. It was, therefore, 
those prodi3ce3?.d%interM ewers , and technicians who came into contact with individual 
meabers of the - public, as miCh if n'ot laore than any other people in the organization, 
who heard directly froja the public about the CBC*s shortcomings. And there was a 
tendency for therz to attertpt to defend the CBC as a whole, and to accept relatively 
quietly their personal frustrations. Writing in MAClEAN*S^ Val Clery noted: 

On the third day [of the 1974 hearing], a delegation from the Toronto-based 
Association of Television Producers and Directors came forward to present their^ 
brief. For anyone who has worked in the CBC, as I had, there was something <^ very 
fwving about the group* the>„ were all good producers, some disti-nguished; almost 
all of them were survivors of several uninspiring, submissive presidencies, a few I 
knew to, have been victims of specific acts of managerial incompetence. 

And yet, despite a rumor that- some of their more headstrong colleagues had 
wanted them to bl^st away at management, venting the siram.ering frustration that is 
endemic at the program. level , their brief was quiet and reasonabler^x Harry Boyle, 
vice-chairman of the CRTC, and a survivor of the CBC himself, leaned forward to his 
microphone and asked gently: "I*d like you each to tell us, why do yoi> go on 
working for the CBC?*' , » 

Norman Campbell ,explained'it this way: "Altliough I often go down to work in 
the States, I love working with Canadians ai\d I usfe them whenevef I can. CBC is a 
.grand ideal, t-hat we all have to run alongside - to ^eep it "going. CBC is 
marveflous, a^holy gpail, a fantastic unique or^nization. I love Canada and thi^k 
It would be very deprivced without the CBC." • 

The convention room was quiet as the producers left the^ table and dispersed. 

Most of the CBC producers I know and have talked to, not only in Toronto but 
in Vancouver and Edmonton and Montreal and lialifax, would have responded to Harry 
Boyle's question in much the same way.... 

The true realities that shape the programs you and I see on our screens, for* 
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cAMtcr or tor v»orse» arc the realities facing those creative people in the 
VTCd^^iivr, line, "rannin^ alongside" the CBC,,*'trying to keep it .going.** (Clery, p 
61; ' ^ ^ ^ 

7h^* ji'<,2'C. :^li^j:e cf.zvsduszicK u>:its ixi3 ^e^ieralty aharaczerized by reZazivel^ 
TTz 'tC^us iers:^>^l jreative jzzlc,^ soarae trcgrcx: tx^duczion resources^ relativel^j 
^:c. lesje\t ti'.:uSz7:.K fjijili'ies, Zz^ r-ates :>f oor^eKsaticK^ acrid lirrit^d traiKing and 
I'.re^r.t.cl S', Jelz^'^e^.t 20ti^iij; ik sone insuznces 'Jc^nkir.g aoKdizions vere sutstoKdard; 
're::^-^^Ktlj, Cullij ox'lzioicr zhe ierfcm2Kae :f the Corporation as a v'ncle was 
directed r, i>,d<\'iduul '^e^'ters c; production units. 



c» STkUCTLKAL GlAflACTERlSTICS 



Strict jral Setting ' 

^ the' struotiiPal orjjr.izatic^K the JBC^ the English ZeZevz^ion Tlar.ning 
jVC^^ jjis 3^c7-;rci at the intersection of znree relevccnt er,viroyner,ts which may be zemed 
the "pctitical," i^'eervioe," and "creative" environments. 

The basis for the above observation was established in sections 13(a) and 15(b); it 
IS explicitly re-stated here to emphasize the importance of this concentration of 
responsibility. Section 9(d) argued that in any broadcast i-7ig organizati origin which 
there is a 'budget, it is inevitable that at some point creative and -i^iriancial masters 
come Tinder joint control (pages 108-109). In addition, reference back to Figure 9-3 on 
page 108, which depicted the '*media . management** separation' of radio and television 
within ESD, -indicates that responsibility for service planning inevitably came to rest 
at that cossEDon control point, the Planning Group. 

Within the "^^edia marjigement^ structural organization 'of^ the English Services 
Zi/ision there was a concentration of decision making responsibility — for planning 
zrogram serHce zo the" public^ for the internal creative development of the 
orgarSziirlor., and for the alla^tion of resources — at the level of the" English 
T^.levisibn Fiar:r.iKg jrout. ' . ^ • , 

• • " 

Taking into account the requrreraents and expeyctations of the political and service 
Environments and the nature of the creative en vironment^^th^^ concentration of 
responsibility to make decisions implied a requirement for dealing ^-ith-^^ir^ sSg^e5tcd 
service "balancing overload," the demand/ resource imbalance, and tTitr imetn^l creative 
needs of the organization. Expressed more simply: ' * 

7he c concentration of decision making- responsibility implied a requirement for the 
Planning Group to make a high volume of decisions. 

The concentratioi^ of responsibil ity , jto make service, creative, and resource 
Jecj.sions note<^ above is, I suggest, inevitable to some extent in any broadcasting 
organization> and.it it implies an inevitable complexity in decision making. .In the 
case of English Television, that complexity was further increased by the structure .of 
responsibility for those decisions, 'Figure 9-2 on page 106 indicated a line of 
responsibility for decisions from the English Services Division to, in turn, the 
Lxecutive Vice President of the Corporation, the President, and the Board of Directors. 
J-igure 9-3 indicated a line of responsibility for decisions from the English Television 
MDT\' to the LSD Assistant General Manager and the ESD Vice President ^d General 
Manager. Although the lines of responsibility for decisions stretcnxlf^ from the 
Planning Group to the Board, though long, would appear to b^ direct, the interlocking 
medi«i and ^ re^ianai structure, depicted in I igure 9-4 on page 109, complicated the 
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structural arrangea'ijit . 

♦ 

Studies of other fomai institutions have re%eaiod sonethmg which aost people 
fajniliar t^ith the dail> ytunctioning of organisations could have predicted: the fornal 
structure never completely explains or predicts the behaviour of the laeabers of the 
system, even in the most rigidly structured systems (Rogers ^ Rogers, p 80) . 

Observation over the case study period confifned both the above point and something 
that t^ouid appear probable s*iiiiply on the basis of an analysis of Figure 9-4, Although 
responsibility jto make decisions uas highly con<;entrated at the Planning Group level, 
responsibilit> for those decisions Kas- somewhat distributed. Normally in organizations 

• dot^Tiward communication flows are more frequent than upward flows (p 96) . In that 
respect it is not surprising that the environmental deCands made on the CBC were 
communicated relatively directly^ down through the or^sniization to the Planning Group. 
Obiectives and prion t.ies relating to English Television were set at 'the- Corporate 
level, the Corporate submission to the CRTC, for instance, commented, "The English* 4 
division has been called upon to give priorit), uithm a balanced schedule, to improve 
the quaiitv of its drama programming, and to rejuvenate and upgrade the TV' music and 
variety department" .(CBC 1975c, p 6). Canadian content and comae3«:ial revenue 
objectives passed doun the line to the Planning Group relatively directly/ Simiiarly, 
objectives and priorities uere set at the divisional level for English TelWisi^on: ^uch 
requirements (like their Corporate equivalents) tended to be ^global in scope, but* ^ 
typically included priorities for network program development, regipnal program 
development, and local program service. In addition, specific, commitments made by the 

, Corporation as a whole ;*ere "inherited" by the Planning Group. The CBC*s **host 
broadcaster" undertaking for, the 1976 Summer Olyitipics affected English Television in 
several ;^ays. the capital equipment acquisition plans of the Corporation as a whole 
became geared primarily to 01>'mpics requirements e^rly in .the , case study period; tii^ 
^transfer of a large proportion of technical staff to Montreal for the duration of the 
Games required extensive -pre -01 >TDpics program '"^inventory" producticm for telecast during 
the period l^hen ;regula2: production capacity would be significantly reduced; and special 
adv,aiice anrangeraents were required regarding employees* ^nu^' leaves.- • 

Thfe first factor complicating the actual operation of the "responsibility for " 
structure ^as the T^ension between network and local seryice wliich Chapter 12 argued was 
a reflection. of essential 1> the same tension in the national context. And, as Figure 
'^-4 . suggests, th^ formal .sthicture ^hich connected the media manageiaent and regional 
structures did not provide ifor authoritarian resolution of those tensions by the* 
Planning* Group. ' . , 

^ ■ • . ' ' - . - ■ 

, The second factor complicating the actual operation of the "responsibility for " 
structure ;^as m part r'^lated to communication patterns corainon to most organizations, 
and in part re|,ated to personnel promotion practices * typical to -date* of public - ^ 
brpadcastmg .institutions in North America. In most organizations, direct communication 
' i^ith , one's l>oss*j boss is discouraged; this*is one means by which formal organization 
.striTcture restricts communication 'flo;^s to prevent information overload (Rogers § 
Rogers, p 92). But note that this discouragement of .vertical bypassing applies 
primarily to upward floi*, prohibitions on downward bypassing, though present, are not as 
strong: .communication in an organization, like watery tends to run douTihill (p 96). In 
selecting , managers, public broadcasting organizations place a high premium on 
broadcasting production experience. At the 1974 hearing, ESD reported as follows: "The 
English Services" Division has now completed the process of r^ -organization and 
management ren<fwal . Of our regional Directors of Television, five have been promoted 
from recent production experience either in our regions or outside* CBC. Six of our main 
national program department heads left active production only recently" (CRTC 1974a, pp 
149-50). In fgict^ at 'that time production backgrounds extended up to the level of the 
Executive Vice President of the Corporation- 'The advantage was familiarity with the 
operational problems of management at loiter levels. The disadvantage was that several 
different management levels each tended to engage m program management, witfj the result 
that operational decision making by the Planning Group tended to be-subject to 
intervention from above.* The reorganization of Current Affairs programming services in 
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the sunaer of 19''5, noted in section 12(ej on page 2S4, vas such an int^n'ention. 

^ Al trough pe8p::^KsibiZiz^ 2£ ^^-^ decisions vas highly concentrated az the Planning 
Jrcup level, the group vas responsible sicch deHsicns zo' a cinplex and scmewhaz 
lis^^bnized ndnage'^.eKZ c^nzrcl stnrucvuT'ej and decision naking* vas subject zo 
intervention fron abc^ve. ' ' - , 

. The discussion of the cl-eative environsent in section li(b) identified certain 
sources of frustration for producers and production u*a.ts. Somevhat coop li eating the 
uork of the Planning Group was the fact that man/ of those problens steraed either froia 
decisions outside the group's jurisdiction or fron factors over which it had littie 

'^control. The buildings and facilities probleias followed directly from the c^ital^ and 
operational funding problems of the Corporation as a whole, these seemed 90E5)ounded to 
some extent b> the degree of capital control vested with the 'Govenuaent , to soiae extent 
by an apparent Corporate reluctance to be perceived as concentrating 6n ''building 
programs -in oajor centres" CCRTC 1974b, p 68), and to some extent by attempts to 
economize on non-progran expenditures. ,The stretching of program budgets and the 
resulting contract salary levels followed directly froa the progfamning demand/Te soured 
xiDDalance. The allocations for training and personnel developae^t were made atHhe 

^divisional level and appeared intended to direct as high a proportion of resources Ss 
possible to progratjuning. ' . * . 

The overriding concern with efficiency and the decision to allocate as high a 
proportion of total resources as possible to prograiaming led to "economy" measures in 
areas outside of the group's jurisdiction which, though each somewhat understandable in 
isolation for a corporation spending public funds, ^contributed indirectly to frustration 
in the "creative"* environment. As Figure 9-3 on page 108 indicated, "Administration" 
was separated from program managements Intensive Efforts had been made to cut 
administrat ivo costs, there was the long-standing perception in some quarters outside 
the "Corporation, reflected in the Davey Committee comments fbout overi^ead costs (pages 
145-144), .that the Corporation w^s administratively inefficient; and there was the' 
practical need to preserve resources for programming. This( l§d to a number of "least 
direct cost" approaches ^ in contrast to .what" systems engineering would term least 
effective cost." The distinction is that the^ systems approach includes consideratidn of 
personnel time, effort, and convenience in the overall effective cost. ProcCnrement of 
office equipment, for instance, tended to follow the "le^^t direct cost" approach. 

Jnciudisd in PETF,R GZ.OWSKrS BOOK ABOUT [the CBC English Radio program] THIS COUNTI^Y 
IN" THE MORMNQ is a reproduction of a short note from Gordon Sinclair, veteran 
newspaperman and radio commentator, and regular panplist on the networjc telehrisipn 
.program FRONT PAGE CHALLENGE. Sinclair has capitalized on the Scottisji herita'ge of 
which he is proud to develop a comic's reputation within Canada for a concern with 
money, the closest US equivalent of which would probably be that of the late .Jack 
Benney.. He wrote: "About 4 month ago I did a short stint on the program and signed a 
^cost sheet but my records show no, cheque. Could you look into, this-? I think it would 
be a small amount but every bit counts. Salaam; [signed] Cordon Sinclair (Gzovski, p 
143^. To those outside THIS COUNTRY and the CBC, the joke was on Sinclair. In fact, ^ 
to 12 wdek delays in paying performers were not uncommon. Several factors appeared to 
Qontr-ibute to these delays. The CBC annually contracted with over 30,000 individuals 
for personal services, and its books and Accounting procedures were audited (under 
provisions of Section 46 of the Broadcasting Act) by the Auditor General of Canada; 
there were both practical and formal needs to apply effective disbursement controls. In 
addition, there was an apparent reluctance^ to invest heavily* in ♦a more responsive 
payroll system. But producers t'bnddd to be held re^onsible by those whose services, 
they had requested tor 'ensuring that payment was ma^e. The problem was not confined to, 
performers: one location manager -reported that a university student, employed as a 
summer relief technical .operator , had completed his 3 month period of employment before 
hi^ first •r.egular payrol 1 cheque arrived; two month delays in raiding new, employee's 
first ^regular cheques- were not uncommon. Producers and department managers often 
arranged i^i "advances" J^n the interim period, bot the approach contrasted sharply wit^ 
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that in aost private industries v.here considerable e£fprts are made to ensure that n§w 
enqjloyees* first cheques are delivered at the end of the fir^t payroll period worked as 
^n indication* of interest in the v^elfire of j,the nev% employee. All of this is raised 
here jbecause, although these were matters dutside f^lanning Group jurisdiction or 
control, these small aggravatioijs contributed to frustrations within the group's 
relevant creative environment. i . ^ 

\ ' ' * /^.^ 

The structural arrang&nents placed certain areas outside of Tlanning Group 
Juriediction; in practice , problems in these areas contributed to frustration in the 
creative eninronment for whiah the group i>as^ in other respects j responsible, ' 



Structural Form 



f 

t 



The formal structure of the Planning Group was outlined in section 9(d), pages'* 
108-iil. This subsection adds "a few obser vation s about that, organizational structure 
which have an importance in contritiuting to the "Analysis" section which follows. 

- The Planning Group . 'functioned primarily as a ''groUp." Group meetings ^were 
fre4uent, manv^.<iecisions were taken by the group as a whole, and* consensus 
seemed to play an important, role in decision making. 

- hithiYi the group, financial control was distributed. The MDTV, the Directors of 
Information and Entertainment Programs, and the Chief Financial Analyst 
each ^ had v direct program finance decision making or control 
responsibilities; the National Resources Manager and the Director of TV Network ' 

■» Scheduling also had financial responsibilities related to program finances, in some 
cases verj directly. - 

- Creative ' responsibiUties, though primarily resting with the ^Directors of 
Informairion and Entertainment Programs, were also somewhat distributed. 
Final decisions on major creative undertakings were normally made by the group as a 
vhole^ 4,^' ' ' • » 

- There wa^ no single "program Directot./' The* "Information" and "Entertainment" 
prograjii areas were separated, and the , MDTV carried physical and financial 
resource, commercial ••sales, and scheduling in \ addition to program 
responsibilities.* ,^ ' ^ " 

- Although the group had responsibilities for both network and * local operations, 
these functions were not separated. Uncommercial network structures typically' 
establish separate network and owned and operated station divisions with separate 
managements. Within. English Television, the esseutial partit:ipation of regional 
centres' in network production was apparently considered inconsistent with such a 
division. , ' . - 

- Jhe total size of the group and its support st;dff was smal.1. This may have been 
because the ^existing size was considered optiAum for decision making efficiency, 

, because- of a desire not to be seen to be , establishing large management i groups, 
and/or because of the relative scarcity of financial resources. (After the close 
^ of the case study period, the size of the .group was enlarged with the . 
addition of an A^ssistant Managing Director of Television.) 

- The group, though located in the same building as ESD divisional , management, was 
physically separated by several blocks from the nearest production units. 



"ii) ANALYSIS . ' . ' ' 

Communication Overload . ' ' 

- • . ^. . . , . ^ • ■ • 

Tha pictlire of the Structural form of .the Planning Group outlined in section- 9(dJ 
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284 22, Management; Decision Making' in CBC English Television 

and extended above is, in general terms, that of a relatively small, highly integrated,' 
ph-ysically concentrated and somewhat isolated decision making unit. Communication 
within the group was frequent and open. This is not surpris.ing: horizontal flows in an 
organization are more frequent than vertical flows; individuals communicate more openly 
and efffis^ively with their equals than with superiors; peers share a common frame of 
reference, the content of messages carried by horizontal flows is mainly of a 
coordinating nature, horizontal flows are more likely to he informal, and informal 
channels are generally more rapid and. facile (Rogers § Rogers, p 96). 

Th^ att^n^ion in most of the Vest of this section is, on communication between the 
grovip and its relevant environments, and the following observations are of particular 
relevance: ' * » • 

There is a common misconception about communication problems in organizations: 
It IS that the main problem' is restricted flows, and that the solution is_to unclo^ 
blocked communication channels. The discovery of the crucial role of communication 
led to an enthusiastic advocacy of increased information as the solution to maify 
orgc^nizational problems. But the problem, and hence the solution, is often just 
,the opposite: the major communication problem is often informatjpn overload , to 
^^hich the solution is obviously ,less, not more, communication. (Based «n^ Rogers § 
\Rogers, p 70) . ^ • 

* The F tanning Group operated under cormwiication or information overload conditions* 

The members of the Planning Group, sometimes collectively and sometimes 
individually, were in cdmmunication regarding their decision making activities with 
groups and individuals including: 

- Head Office management, committees, and special study groups, ^ 

- divisional management, committees, advisors, task forces, and special study groups, 

- divisional departments Planning, Finance, Administration, Marketing, 
Engineerj-ng, and Public Relations, 

- Regional directors, regional /Directors of Television, regional Program Directors, 
regional Production Manage^rs/ and Location Managers, i * ~~ 

' the TV Sales -department, « 

- the Program Purchasing department, 

- foreign television networks and program producers, 

- independent film and television program producers in Canada, 

- the tfead Office Station Relations department, the English Television Station 
Relations department, the TV affiliates' committee, and individual 

-affiliated stations, 

- the French Services Division, ' ' , 
^ the CBC Northern Service, 

- network ^operations departments and committees, 

- the Program Evaluation System, 

- broadcasting and film industry associations, 

- the press, 

- individual members of the public, elected public representatives, and officials of 
government agencies, 

- internal unions and associations ACTRA, AFM, NABET, CUPE, regional producers, 
and Toronto producers, ^ 

- CBC Research, 

- the j?etwbrk program Area Heads, 

. - individual producers and program units, and ^ — 

- the Planning Group support staff. ^ ^^^^^ ^ . 

Observation tended to confirm the existence of communication and information 
overloads. My access to members o£ the .|j:ctip, though greater than^for most people 
external to it, was principally outside norjpal working hours. On the oneNiCcasion when 
a member of the group borrowed a communication research book, i;t was retur>\ed with the 
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ly see no*prospect of reading anything for a 

safekeeping." 



note: ."I really see no*prospect of reading anything for a week, so return this for 



Operational Focus f6r Decision Making 

Tile decision mking activities of the Planning Group had a distinctly operational 
focus. ■ ; " 

A number of factors, some peculiar to CBC conditions, some not, appeared to 
contribute to this operational focus: 

~ Policies were established at levels above the Planning Group; objectives, and 
priori tie 5__KjBXe communicated to, the group from Head Office and divisional 
management . 

- The group had been established as an operational management unit; the ranking 
officer *s title was "Managing" Director of Televi-sion. 

- The concentration of responsibility to make decisions implied a requirement for the 
Planning Group to make a high volume of decisions. . - / 

- The group was responsible for the decisions it made to a complex and somewhat 
distributed management control structure, and individual decisions were subject 
to intervention from abo-ve. In practice, both the exercise of control and 
interventions had an operational focus. Oj\ one occasion the Planning Group and a 
regional Director of Television anxiously waited for divisional approval of a 
program project wliile a member of divisional management read the shootings script 
for the proposed program, ^ 

- The group was responsible for resource allocation in a resource poor environment 

in which regional programming, network program areas, and individual program 
units were in ^:ontentioh for resources _at a detailed level. 

- Many of the demands made on the* group were of an operational nature. Expectations 
of greater network production decentralization, and of greater use of 
Canadian feature films and of independently produced Canadian television 
programs, for instance, implied requirements for operational decision making 
for resource re-allocation. 

- The conflicts between established objectives Were such ^ that the formulation of 
general policies was difficult. Balancing public service objectives against 
commercial revenue considerations, for instance, was a complex process which 
sweeping general policies could not guide on a case by case basis. 

- The attention to' operational matters was not exclusive to the Planning Group or the 
• CBC. The operational focus of assessmelit by the public, ^ individual 

politicians. Parliamentary commi^ees, a^id the regulatory agency was noted in 
section 12(c). 

- The CBC's mandate, though considerably more specific than that of most* public 
broadcasting organizations, was nevertheless relatively global in scope. 
Public interpretations of the mandate varied wii*ely, and for the Planning .Group, 

^ recourse to the Broadcasti^tg Act was, not a practical means of de/iving middle 

range operational policy guidelines. 

- The Planning Group, the CBC, and broadcasters everywhere faced (and still face) a 
series of classic dilemmas which earlier sections have argued arise from the 
nature of contemporary 30ciety and the fact that broadcasting exists. They are 
difficult problems to face, and the approach of broadcasting institulilbns has 
typically been to resolve them through balancing processes' at the o^rational 

• ' level. 

The tendency for the Englisnv Television management ' §roup to concentrate on 
operational matters was, I suggests, greatly accentuated by the operational focus of 
. virtually all of the input to the gVoup from other parts of the CBC, from 

I individuals, elements, and representatives of the public, and from the regulatory agency^ 
which (had . expressed considerable conceVi that more attention be devoted to goals. 
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objjBctives, ind policies. It seemed easier for many, people to concentrate attention on 
changes in tangible, operational activities that to atteinpx to consider ^jectives and 
policiesT* 




Ufie Management -of /Constraint 



The weakly schedule in its basic enmner and winter forms ^ is tfie matrix in 
which the aspirations and constraints of the te/h^sion network' are reconciled, 
' English Television submission to the CRTC^ (CBC 1975b\ p 3} 
t 

i thirlk that we may be blamed in a number of years .after we^ve disappeared* to 
other ^himgs perhaps ^ for havihg insisted ^ too much on'^the coffstraiyita instead of 
facing the! country with the objectives ^ihat it has given itself and" as people like 
Dr. Spry have saidy which it has repeatedly asserted over 46 years. A*nd tit would 
be ironic if some of us were' blamed for having ,been too good managers of 
constraints. " ^ * ' ' 

- Pierre Juneau at the 1974 hearing (CRTC 1974a^ p 1^70)^ . ' 



Chapter 12 argued that there was a CBC reluctance, related to its institytional* 
defensivene^s and conservatism^ to challenge the inevitabilii;^ of its^ constraints. But 
under the circumstances prevailing 'during the case study per:^od, I think thaU: at the 
Planning Group level co nstraint s were virtually inevitable. Giv6n its po'^i-t^on in the 



Coryorate/ framework, there seeme^little effective opportunity for the grfiii^ to change 
its basiy circumstances. ^It is difficult to assess either the extent to which the group 
perceiv^ its situation as ^ under its pov?6r to contrql or the extent of efforts'. to 
challer\^ either its existing circumstances or demands . for additional services. The 
questions here are not about whether those circumstances'^were appropriate: that is what 
Chapter 12 was supposed to be about. The focus here is on how the Planning Group dealj^ 
^^ith thera. ' ' ^ \ • ^ 

^ Various earlier sections reproduced excerjfts from' the English Television submission 
to the CRTC and detailed specific decjision mak/ng approaches: 



j nptramt s were 
re seeme^little 



ling of news specials was considered under "Shared Program Experiences'* ' 
11(a), page 139. ^ ' ' ' . 



- The submission's comments on xhe approach to establishing balance and range were 
included under ''Balance, Range, and Optnnization" in section 3(f), page 38." 

- The schedule 
in section 

- Excerpts from the submission's "General Program Statement" describing the network's' 
approach to schedule construction were included under "US Programming" in section ^ 
li(a),. pages 149-150. o ' *l 

- The role of Ihe block progranv schedule as the basis for decision making^ was^ 
described under "Content Balance" in section 11(d), pages 193-194. 

c The English Television resource allocation strategy was "examined* in detail under 
•'Level' of Resources" iii section 11(e), pages 206-211 . 



The submission comment that the block schedule was the "matrix" in which 
aspirations and constraints were reconciled wffs a strikingly accurate portrayal of the 
decision making processes observed. That matrix was the means by which the Planning 
Group handled the problem of simultaneously establishing balance and range in content, 
establishing balance and range ^in audience orientation, decentralizing production, and 
allocating resources of ^reconciling conflicting objectives and' priorities, and' 
dealing with -the deraand/respurce imbalance. ^ 
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^Resource Orientation 

• V* 

« 

The point that the decision oaking activiries of^he * Planning-. Group vere highly 
oriented touaros resources is relatively obvious', f^esource allocation was one oT the 
group's primary official' functional roles. The overall CBC concern for ^f^iciency and 
the demand/ resource imbalance amplified the importance of this resource allocation role. 
While resource considerations didnot enter into every decision laad^ by the group, th^y 
were a factor m a \ ery high proportion of all decisions. Resource decision aakiag 
within the context of th^ block schedule "oatrix" consuned- a high proportion of the 
group's time and energy. 



' Systems Solutions 

* * 

One of the means by ^ich the group dealt with requirements for 'high volumes 'of 
decisions and with its comauHication or information overload was ihe use cf decision 
making ''systems.'* SecMon l|(c) on **Recognition and Portrayal" argued both 'that there 
were appropriate places for such systems and that ther^ were limits to the ability 46 
systems to shape program content at the detailed lev^l . One management systei^ 
approach, common throughout the Corporation, w»s the "management by objectives" 
technique described in sect ion*" 9 (f) , pages 114-115; another was the "re-direction" or 
"re-allocation" approach noted m section 11(e), page^ 219. Both approaches, though 
having some potential pitfalls and requiring care in application, Were in widespread use 
in both government and business ^nd ^were not the object of much internal or public 
criticism during the case Study period. 

"•^ 

The Planning SysteiJi described in section 9(f) was, however, quite another matter. 
The discussion of management "decision ^ making in section 11 (^) on "Regional .Flow and 
Exchange" noted some critical comments in the intervention filed by the regional 
producers' association (page 172). Qther observations in that intervention included: 

..[Aj' producer pbssesses memos saying that certain people *would fontact him to 

' ' further develop ' [his] idea. No Contact yas made. There are many examples of 

program proposals by regional producers that simply do not get serious treatment by 
network personnel. *(L*Associat ion , pi 15) 

A Winnipeg producer submitted [tv^o] program proposals but received not 

even a, one line acknowledgement froni the network officers involved. The time ^nd 
energy that producers go through to prepare proposals, with the many, complicate^ 
and elaborate forms and procedures! the JCBC systems people have created, is of 
conce'm to this Association because soj much of that time and energy is not even 
rewarded with serious cohsideratioh. |{pp 17-8) . . , ^ ^ ^ 

The -"Additional Statement" by sope membe/s; of . the Toronto association was alsp 
critical of the Planning System: > - f - ^ • 

'Planning is a joke. Producers spend* hours in meetings trying to answ.ct 
impossible questions about faci 1 ity ^ requirements months, even a year in advance. 
.If a producer answers hopestly that he doesn't know what he'll need that far off, 
he runs the risk of 'getting nothings as other players in the- game blanket 
everything. This vicic'is spiral makes it impossible to seriously s^t up facilities 
for -real program requirements. ^ 

*^ ' . r 

The new program proposal system is so inefficient that it prevents quick' 
production of public affairs programs. Two years ago, .the time from proposal tO 
air date, could be as little as a w^eek, now proposals are delayed indefinitely in 
management. Some disappear, others return in altered' form, stJ-il others are lost.. 
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Producers ?eldon are consulted during the decision-naking» process and it is 
spaetines difficult to find out 'uho actual !>• naXes decisions. (ATPDT 1974b/ pnts 
29, SD) ^ ' . 

It seeaed to me that the Planning S>sre2i was the origin of* three distinct sets of 
problems. The niore 'obvious ones v*ere the demands made on producers for detail^ 
facilities recjuireaent informati-on^ manv months prior to^ production . The "Coniaents*' on 
iong range planning in section 11(e) suggested, that a more subtle problem was the 
izmiting of prograisning flexibility (page 22J);_ tAe excerpts from, the "Additional 
Statement" above noted 'essentially the same effect. But perhaps thi qost significant 
}>roblcfn that •the.re was hea\>'"tel iance on the paperwork flows of tji4 Planning System 
to l)andle hi^h. volUises of ^ producer>^anagenent. communication baling with complex 

; matters, both rechnical and creativ^e. Froni a f ommunicition flow stan<^oint, the system 
had, in fact, 'been d'esign^^J to, routinize th^ transmission of certain detailed 
mforbation throughcuat English Television,' and to mimimize requirements for 

^ interpersonal comznunicati'Sn in the gathering of routine advance planning information/ 
In practice, the system was relied, pn to handle eor^ than "routine*' communication. Two 
factors seemed responsible for .that.. Orie was that the Planning System collected Program 
proposals over .a period of months, held tijem f0r bat^h decision paking when the size of 
the* English Television planning al location for the next annual funding period became 
known, and then released for feasibility study at the same time all Proposals for 

.programs . to. 'be funded in the nexr 12 month period. This annual cycle worked well for 
the efficient planning of facilities utilization, but the annual planning timetable and 
the resulting delays in decision making were the source of frustration in the creative 
environment. The s/stera for handling "roi>tine** matters once each year transmitted a 
batch of messages to producers K*hich were much less than roufine: management *s decisions* 
on' which proposed' programs were to be produced and, for those accepted, the proportions 
of the budget and facilities requests which would be honoured. 

, The second factor which seemed tt contribute to the use of the Planning System for 
more than , routine communication was the fact that the Planning Group was, as argued' 
earlier, working under communication overload conditions. There was a tendency for any 
communication which could be handled by the system to 'be handled that way. %The notes 
accompan>ing the ^Program Proposal forms stressed that documents were not intended to 
take the place of full and free discussion of program ideas, and that such discussion 
was esserttiai* (pages 113-114). The volume of discussion implied was high: 210 accepted 
Program Proposals, each with program purjJose and target audience bbjectives, a program 
outline, and detailed production requirement specifications were released for 
feasibi 1 it>' study in September 1973. Some proposals (eg- for coverage of the opening of 
Parliament; would h^ve required much less discussion than others (eg- ACCESS, HOUSE OF 
PRIDE, CA.NADIA.\ F,m2»IAKERS, and CHEZ CHARLEBOIS), but in practice there was retajtively 
little discussion. 

As noted in the Introduction, nj^ work with English-/ Television had * begurf^ with a 
project to improve the Program Evaluation System,- but that experience dixi not yield 
suitable dissertation material. Several ' factors complicated the operation' of that 
particular system. » One was the uncertain role of audience research. Another was the 
heavy reliance. on subjective assessment. But the major problem was that ,the. reports 
which the system generated did not ge^i^ildiscussed. Again, t he^^^^iOTTrrTisr Group'* s 
cogynunication overload seemed to be the major causal factor. Arifi^-cfgain , the conseqeJice 
was to. delegate consideration of the creative aspects of pp>gfaro service to. a .system 
whifch came to substitute for producer/management coiranuni-cation . ' ' ' 

> ' y ^ 

Ironically, th^ solutions to the* problem of information overload in an tSrganization 
which restrict communication flows tend to cause problems in distortion and omission 
(Rogers 6 Rogers, p 93). The problems with the English TelevisiiDn management ''systems,'^ 
I suggest, were not so much related to the ^nature of thevfdividual systems themselves 
as to the fact that they caused communiQatioRv,distpiMtjp^ omissions. 
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Responsiveness 



I 



Did the Planning Systen respond to demands, or sii^ly ensure the efficient use of 

facilities? I suggest that the systec itas responsi\e; though slov^. T\\e Planning Group 
did seen to identify demands and respond to then, but the intervaT between deoand and 

actual response implementation was typically guite long. There was a perception in some 

quarters that the 1974 network licence rene>»al ^roc.e56 quickly moved English Television 

on to positive new Endeavours.* There was some impact, but it wa'$ not as 'great as that 
suggested by Robert Lewi's: « 

The indirect benefits of the CRTC's protective but critical regard for the CBC 
was evident, even before the Consuission headings began in Ottawa last winter. 
Perhaps it was coi/icidental , but as the hearings approached, and it became evident 
that critics were caking aim at the corpora jiion, an outsider was struck 6y the 
amount of CBO' material churned out tb- proclaim an impressive series of new 
d&partures: a fresh senior management te^ for the English service in Toronto;-.... 

new he^d of drama m John^Hirsch; piaas for a first concerted effort to mount 
Canadian drama ^nd film. At times it seemed ta an outsider almost as if a member 
of the CBC Kremlin had actually toted a$ the various complaints on a balance sheet, 
then produced a response for each. .**^ittedly, many of -the plans for the new 
season had been m the works fcr" some tiae. But the smell of fresh breezes was 
invigorating. 

No j^omen annoucers, came the volley at the CRTC hearings. There's Jan Tennant 
reading the national news. Low grade variety programmes and a lack of vibrations 
from Quebec? Here's Robert Charlebois opening, a new season with a one-hour 
special. No prestige offerings an4 little use of outside, "independent talent?, ^ 
4 pop several "theme evening's,*^ the first a smashiitg look at life in the Arctit witfi. 
Patrick Watson. fLewis-, p 16) 
' '- ■ * • , t 

Lewis* article apj5eared m the August 1974 issue 'of SATURDAY NIGHT. The -sjearch 
which led to the appointment of Johh Hirsch had been launched on 7 March 1973. The 
drama> devei^raent pl^n had been icomplet€^ by 29 June 1973. Jan Tennant had becopie the 
CBC's first woman staff- announcer in 1970, more women were being taken 09 as news 
reporter^ and announcers^, and Ms.' Tennant had been working the weekly network program, 
NEWS PROFILE, prior to the hea,ring. The Robert Charlebois special, first, proposed to 
*the CBC m November 1^72^ had gone into special production feasibility study on 7 
September 1975. The theraed evenings had .been proposed on. 14 August 1973 and 
incorporated into the planned 1974/7S schedule during the fall of 1973. 

It would be an overstatement $p sa> that Erf^lish Televi^on couldn't have responded 
to the hearing input that fast if it had wanted to, but perhaps by not too much. The 
^Planning S^btera's responsiveness was slowed by two factors, delays in processing input 
(eg- holding Program Proposals for annual, decision -making), and the standard 
implemJ^ntation interval of 6 to 18 months from the start of feasibility study to 
telecast (page 117) . 

' ^ . . ' . t' ' 

The operational deaision making activities of the Planning Gvoup were organized 
' qtoujA block ]progr<jon BcheduZir^ and were highly oriented towards resoicrce constraints, 
Jhe c?K8equeKce of the attention* to the demand/re souree imbalance was the limiting of 
opportunities for dialogue with prQgram area and production personnel; formal paperwork 
Systems designed to facilitate Qr promote discussion replaced interpersoruxl 
cohminioation between the Planning Jroup and program personnel'; the -Planning^ System 
responded to demands^ but'^v^ry slowly j and thus contril^uted to ^ creative ^environment 
frustration. The extent to which the group felt able to or attempted to challenge its 
operational oc^netraints was noU clear. • * 



The SJanagenent of Public Senice 
ScJrv'ice Orientation 



Sections 11(a), il(c},'and " il{d) ' noted /that the. 'provision'' of shared pj^grae. 
experiences, the. recognition an4\ portrayal 6f • c^^turai grpj^^ings, and audience 
orienta'tion ieenedJ seidoia dealt " in isolation or in Abstract * terns. *Thosfe 

observations can, In fact, be extended' to cov^ the Plaraiing'QroBjp's ovei"all apprpach to 
ser\ice planning. The group was not uBawaxe of* .the oo^^ abstract questions; it 
discussed those raised in the CRTC licente .renewal decision wit^ ease ; and confidence. 
But m terns of service planniiig, public service tradi^ion^» 'tl^, native imd^cstanding^ of 
the public seri^ice^ role, and - deniands ,fof special public broadcasting serv'ices were 
considered m coabinMion wi^tji other factors v^i^ni^ the frac^jbrk of block schedule / 
natriJt». often on a progr'aia by program basis, Requireaenf s to' irULfoduc^ new prograia 
ser-. icej^ *»ere Handled on' a denand by desand . basis-,' /frequently bjc displacement' <?£ 
existing prograrjs from the schedule. ' ' - , ' ' . - 

Secnon 11 (dj conaented on th?. absence of; arddle rarrge ob^ectivjit to connect 
'individ'uai prc)^rai> objjBctive& to tho quite* general goals ^establ ishe4 ax .the Corporate 
and divisional lev^is (page 196). • It' apfJear^sJ, ii3 fact', that, tl^ere 'v<ai ^ re^ativ^ly'^ 
little atte'n<ion to an> sucb ."nidj^le level*' concerns .\<:iapteT .14* .will ijotj^jthe. absence 
of research on the, uea^h of segaents of the schedule' sacii as ^rr^ljt r^fiira '^p'ice or 
Canadian produced draj^a, .A Progralr Evaluation Systea had b.e^n esj!at)fis]hed to' njoasupe 
indi>iduai program perfornance agafhst objectives' but 3ier^& .was no scJTedi/l^ ^AvaluUtioir 
system, and scrutiny of the output streajn* seefced "highly xcf^roa I. ' Un th^t respect,, the 
approaches of the Planning Group and of soihe. of the ^regi^nal ptograa nanagenerixs _Kere 
similar,) ^' ' ' ' ^ i < ; * *. 

The CRTC iicenc«» renewal decision raise<l the possibility * of a note ; predi'ctive 
approach to serv ice planning and^recoiumended "serioUs consideration of policies designed 
to* "search oat and explain the -long range trends in various fields that affect the. 
future' or society*' (CRTC 1974b, p51). In essence, the Comaission was reco^caending 
»<*rvi<re planning on the basis of some fona of social analysis and forecasting. 'I ai?^ no^ 
aware of an actual oodel >*hich the C EC might have considered. The suggestion would seem 
to have sone value, but such an approach v»as not oonsistetit v*ith the existing pattern of 
Planning Group service planning. ^Identification of new concenxfi eeened ^cconplished' in 
part b> nonitor'ing <iemand^ input", in pajrt by consideration of program ideas advanced by 
pr-oducers, and in part by intuition, 

Public brcadaasting s'erviae- planning decieiom tended to be made on a pro^t^an by 
prcgtar. lasia^ ^ and to be balaua^ against other objectipee and^vriop-ties m.thin the 
frcs^^evork of the plook program schedule 'JmatirLi. " . , 



Audience Orientation, . • * ^ 

The argument that audience orientation was considered on an operational rather than 
abstract basis was laade m section 11(d), pages 190-201. Both ma.ss and specialized 
audience considerations entered, into the matrix balancing process. The argument that 
Qomraexcial involvement tended to shift audience 'orientation Jowards ma^s audiences was 
made in section lUe), pages 214-217. The low level of audience research utilization' 
was noted in section li(d) and willbe fur^h6r considered in Chapter 14. , It ^ seems jat 
least possible -that the regular audience research report in use through to tha erkJ of 
the case study period may have contributed to tlie natural tendency for English 
Televisior\ tt> "itoprinf* on the networH's major commercial co^etitor, CIV, The weekly 
panel report provided percent viewing arid "Index of Enjoyment" figures |or -botti CBC and' 
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CTV net'worr^rograns, and a conparfson table of CBC and CTV' prirae ziae program audifence 
sizes.. {As indicated' in Figure 14-1 in the next chapter, competitive , prpgrais 

areas sensed bf CT\ and CBC (o^med ot 



Jjerfonaapce' ^as oeasured both in corson 
af fi'Uatedj stations, and m consson areas 



served by CIX and CBC owned stations.) 

' ThePlaKniKg jroup's cfudience orienvctic^n ^Jos to oczh mass cpzd apeciali^ed 
{zudieKces; J3C ^ and affiliated azaiin^n ocrmerciil revenue coKeideiyztions, and vosaibl^ 
researyn rerr^rtir.^ t^,hniq'-i^s, seened aooeXiVuzze zer4^^^^ focus or. the 'tees*' 



Tne ManagBpent of Creativity ' ' ' 

. The, disctissioif of ••'^ystens Solutions** earlier in this section noted limited 
exchange?^ be,£weeh«m^nagc?meat and .pro^iucexs ^bout prpgraxa ideas and objectives. Section 
9£e^j pages 1X2-11^] provided an outline , of the theoretical' and actual patterns of 
prograia ' dev eiopuvent . , Taat process v»is the object of curiosLty on the part of the CRTC 
at.thc^l974 neariT>g; ' , . ' . . ' ' ' 

. ' flR. BOYLE [Hjpw does a program get prf tHe'C&C television network? 

PICAPI?.: ^-I ;som^tises ■ask''B.yself tha^ question. (CRTC 19!74a, p 226) 

*- Suiiaing .up Kie response^ tO' the quest ioT>, Exe6utive Vice President Lister, Sinclair - 
coraentedi' . ' • , ' . ' * 

. *' ' * • / ' * 'J ' ' 

• ' The*short 2r^weT> *ir is. a- short answer, *^d it i& 4 rather hazy one, but , ' 

. * nonetheless^ ' the short ansvef il^ fundaAentally .the ideas originate the 
. productioi^ leve-I and I I'ail 'to. dbufei at. hlgii^r levels* : (p 229) - ^ 

Tlie- "Systems ^o'iutiorvs" di-scus^ion -argued that' £nxstratiohs in the creative . 
envirojmient' -*.erc^ in part, caused, and^in^ part accentuated by, the la'ck 6i dialogue 
.b6*tUeen la^nagement and prodttQtion units on^program ideas* and creative matters. English 
Television's^ "interhal" communication problems becaifre^ public problems in the 1974 
licence i*enewal process. The COT intervention reported "the comments of one veteran 
producer J , - v . * . . . . 

1 (The divisional V'lce President] is never seen on a 5tudit> flof^r. If h^ woul^^ 
even.^ from time to time, wander through Studio {in Toronto] and purmUr sagely, 
"Mram, colour camera, eh?" people would be enormously impressed and touched. 

iAll CBC producers get more information throq^h the gossip columns of thc^ 
Toror^to papers than from superiors. That is where. they get the news. {COT 1974, p' 
TlOj 



The.'point'i^as raised at the hearing: 

/ Mt^S. PEARQ&;'' Is this a priority, that there is this sort of "in-house** 

•communication between the creative people 'and the adminrstration, so at least an 
idea doesn't j^st languish, that somebody says something about it? < 

MR.\ PiCARDr Yes, v^'e -say^^ in French, and J suppose it's the same 'thing in 
English^ cbrdonnier - m^ "ch^usse, how do you say that a man who makes shoes 
usua 1 1 y wears ^rery ' pop^r sh6es?- ^ 

' MR. ^^NOyrtR? 'A 'd6<itor's children are always sick. ► • . • % 

^tR. PICARD: V^s, we have been very bad in internal coniraunication. 
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Let :3e try to at one aspect of that which is inpprtant though. There is 

3 kind of structural confUctan a creative organi:ation [and] by "structural" I 
^aon"*t ayan it^s due to people, it*s due to structure -^j^etween adainistration and 
cr^at:.vi?r. (CHTf i9''4a, p 1404) 

The discussion turned imaediatei^' to "public" comstmrcation, and th« , "structural 
c»>.nfiict" ^as not considered further. 5a?e §Munt of "we/they" adninistrative/creative 
tcr^sion ua^ af^iicd earUi^r to ha\e been inevitable. But it seeroed that such tension was 
increased b.» tne tendenrj? to concentrate more on the solution of problems posed by the 
external en.ironsent than on internal ones, and by the physical separation of the ^ 
production and manageneilt groups. There was also, I think, a tendency for the Planning 
Group to taKe defensive stances towards program areas and producers regarding levels of 
resources allocated. ^ * 

Although appreciable attention was devoted^ to resource problems, and although 
puoii^ scr.'ice and audience orientation considerations were handled in combinatioTi with 
other ob;iective:> and priorities in operational decision making processes, deliberate 
attention to creative matters and to administrative/creative tension and factors 
accentuating that tp^sion was Iiaited. 
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Wn* was there the. apparent Planning Group preoccupation with operational detail? 
ivhy .the "distraction" xrom iaeryice planning and iTitemal creative matters? IVas it 
sasieth rng -peculiar* to ^e, environment, . or structures, or process of the CBC or of the 
Piahniij^ Group? ' Certainl> Tner^ were uniq.ue aspects to the group's situation, but the 



fundamental ^'policy" questions which the group seemed to confront so infrequently, would 
•seem' to be classic dilemmas facing a'il broadcasters. This section, like it$ equivalerrt 
.^'in. Chapter i2-, draws from Anth6ny faith's THE SHAIKDK' IN THE CAVg. Smith- write^^: 

. , One simple and pprhaps 'obvious- proW^ffi^ bcrd^vils all broadcasting. ' The- 

broadcaster reaches' a vast ihd Inco^ierent aiidience., the.^e^itire audi-ence which the 
geography of the'- Wavelength .permits. Klien he has* reached', -it he has created a 
source of power ^r himself- which no society can po/ssiMy allow hiuf to wield 
/Without supervision or control. \1 the instrument' is ^ used for means of clear 
personal expression, the, position of the broadcaster is socially unacceptable. If 
. It IS used ;3erely to create the maximum^ audience the product becomes culturally and 
.ultima'teiy ^politically unacceptable. Under the weiglit of this .problem the 
s.tructiire of the ethics vhich'is be! leved to- be', skeletal to- twentieth-centurj*- 
cuKare that, of individual and artistic freedom siii^l^r* disintegrates.. 

* ^rqadcasting therefore either tak^s jplace on a territory of enforced neutrality 
whi^ci) bi'conTe^s i'nteU^i^tually taeanxngless or it 4)ecomes a tyranny. When it finds^a. 
l^Wei grfvt^ste^^t Vvhich it can successfully,' aggregate its audience it becomes 
cuitLfradly* valueless; when it * occupies higher ground,^ in ^ spirit; of dedicated 
, int<*>lectual exclusiveness it fails in its purpose- of servirig' the entire *societys 
; vThche arfe thp horns of the broadcasting diiemm'a. (^Smith^ 1973j pp 15-6)*- [ 

The ri^le of the ^oasses/ the question of taking a lead, and' the ^ problems of 
* eijsaring frpedfem of ^e;cpres^ion are all, *I sx^^est, matters ojS balance." The use of 
/bajanciing me^^hanisms siich as the' felocJi schedule - matrix * may >not, therefore,, bp 
. inappropriate- But thei^e would s6era to be fe^Uixements to use such'' mechanisms very' 
carefully, and'^.. not f'o*»assume that. tHey will automatically react to changing conditions 
xn soci-etVy . ^ * . , 

There would seem als>o to ^e a requirement for^. studied consideratipn bf program 
^ se^?vice c*ontent,» if jonly^.to- conipensa'tc for the fact, noted by Philip Elliott, that 
'^'•^l thow^b the professional 'communicator has gradually emerged as a new-style 
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intellectual m society, the tendency is for nic to be preoccupied uith the fonii ratner 

thart- the- content oi connunication. " Elliott aJded* "On the other hand, those "who are 
preoccupied i*ith content are not likely to achieve access to the form*' (page 22). 

At the li^''4 hearing L'r. rrea Rainsberr> suggested that the problems of keeping the 
broadcasting or^ani::ation "m touch** uith its society had been conpounded m the case of 
the CBC; 

• * * 

.... Tne difficulty, it seens to ne, has been that the CBC has not had 
sufficient fundi> and opportunity to deepen its auareness of the social process and 
contenporar) attitudes ai-aong Canadians. 'There ha\e been attempts in the pa'st to do 
thjs, and I believe the conviction is ther^, but ouing to the many pressures that 
are upon ^ then to neet the filling ot a schedule uith the limited resources 
available to them, thev have not been able to< do so. (CRtC 1974a, p 358) 

• The "requirer.ent" to be m^touch is, in fact, a responsibility. The content of the 
i^edia constitutes' a media definition of reality.' liarold Innis suggested that the 
funda.'Dentai forn of social pouer is^the pov»er to define what reality is (page 51). The 
onl> responsible approach, for k public broadcasting organization is to make its media 
defm^ition of reality as true a reflection of current social conditions and trends as 
possible. 

I 

fj CONflENTS 
Structural Implications 

* 

Jhe specific "di.leraraa" facing the English Television Planning Group would seem to 
have been as follows: the group was concentrating on the making of operational 
decisions;* the demand/resource imbalance made that attention to ^^constraints" 
understandable, but there was a resulJing distraction from service and especially 
creative matters, there was a special responsi])ility to pay close attention to and 
carefully shapp service content; there was -V^practical requirement to tend to creative 
matters, but the Planning Group was already /W®rf;ing under communication or. information 
overload conditions. , * 

V 

'There have been changes m both the size aftd membership of the Planning Group since 
.1974 so, at first glance, there wcfuld appear to be little purpose in considering 
specific structural solutions. But I suggest tn^t . structural solutions afone would not 
.have solved the basic problems anyway. \ 5 

- It mav be that the existing arrangement w^s optimum; any other appropriate 
/ structural form would have required additionaf.'people at some leveTand would have 

been more costl/. * . 

- The communication overload might have been eased fhrough a partial separation of 
^ -network and local station matters, possibly through adding to tbe^ize of the^ 

Vlannmg Group or its Rapport staff. ' \ i 

- Some further delega^on of operational decision makang and/or resource Allocation 
responsibility have been ^ossibl^e. That wAild seem to imply increasing 
the size of/the' overall man^ement structure, Vhough not itfecessarily at 
the Plajumng Group level. .Sote that comVlete delegation oif service, 
creati><^ or resource decision making was not consistent with the group's 

^balancing role. - "V. *' \ 

The structural- arrangement with audience research might have changed to give- 
Research a greater role in service decision mak'ing, though ^ the ^limited 
Planning Group'/Hesearch communication seemed to result more from the group's 
own communication overload 'than from organizational separa'tion. 
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- The Planning Group might have been" enlarged (had its inforaati^on processing 
capacity increased) so as to permit increased attention to service and creative 
matters. 

- Si^nce the problem was compounded by the/ demand/ resource imbalance, beginning to 
d<»al with that imbalance was one long term solution which I will argue beCow 
deserved serious consideration. 

- Hie other solution which I will argue held promise was tackling the dommunication 
overload problem itself to try * to free some !'think time" for service and 

creative matters. • • 

\ 

Structural chamges might have eased the communication overload, but I suggest that 
changes in public and internal connnmication were also required, at the Planning Group 
level pnd above. 



Public 



Orientation 



^Tom the transcript of the final day of the 1974 hearing; 

MRS. PEARCE: .... Have you^ in all these priorities and objectives and 
strategy and tactics -- I We never, you know, been a general for instance, have 
you put in there anywhere, in resources or environment, the problem of 
communication? And I don't mean communication via programming, I mean 
communication to Canada about -the CBC. (CRTC 1974a, p 1403) 

Mft^ PICARD: There is a problem of communication. One of the things that 
struck me in the ^Dast, ^nd it was almost a philosophy in the Corporation that you 
don't communicate .... you don't communicate externally about what the CBC is. 

MRS. PEARCE; This is really what I was leading up to, which is from my point 
of view, as a member of the 'public, in some ways much more important than what you 
do in-house. ' . ' * 

Can we go to that external thing then, because it seeaed to me a^ lot of the 

'thrust that we've been talking about ti>is week had to do with the fact that a, great 

many people, for one reason or another, really didn't know what the CBC was doing, 
(p 1405) • . 

I am talking about the business o^ the CBC letting people know what it 

was about, and we've heard that. We have heard another brief presented here, by 

saying, why not level with us, give us a chance, give the country a chance to. help. 
(P 1406) ' , ' 

•MR. PICARD: We ,have recognized this problem, both internally and 

externally It's not only a -problem in this co[(miunication, it has almost been a 

.(iesire not to communicate, very often. And we are frying, to. work ^on^ tfi.at,, both^' 
internally and externally. -I think we had the proof yesterQay by listening to sqme 
of the producers, that our internal communications are not very good. They are not 
yery good externally either, and I am going to say somethiifg which will Ipok like a ' 

Harvard Business School graduate syndrome; we have hired a vice-president of public 
elations. You know, I just walk close to the wall when* I am near producers ^nd 
tjhey know that we have hired a vice-president of public relations. 

«. * . 

I But there was a feeling that if the program was on the air, that's ,.our job, 

aind we've done a poor job of communication, internally, externally, in; eveiy 
dlirection. ' ^ 

\ \ 

MRS. PEARCE: This is interesting, because it's not only public relations, I 
think it's jus^ straight delivery, of being honest with the people who owrt Jhe 
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thing. -Tell then, these are the facts.. Ypu^^nou» we are not making excuses, but 
this is just uhat happens, (pp 1407-8) 

Perhaps a re\itali2ed Public Relations department was required- The Corporation 
had, for instance, as economy measures, discontinued publication of first CBC TIMES, a 
combined program guide and raaga:ine*about the CBC, and then SELECT, which replaced CBC 
JLMLS but provided program notes only. There was thus no possible regular direct print 
communication between the CBC , and interested members of the public. Advertising space 
purchased in magazines was used to promote individual programs. This was in contrast to 
the US situation where both CPB and PBS produced an inexpensive but professional wee.kly 
newslette;- outlining developments in their sectors of public broadcasting, and where 
individual stations produced combined j^rogram guides and station magazines to encourag*e 
subscription contributions. It seems possible that those members^ of the Canadian public 
who so missed CBC tl.MES might have been especially important to the long range financial 
welfare of the Corporation. Clearly, it is not appropriate for a public institution to 
spend vast amounts of money trying to convince the public that the institution needs 
more mone> , but the CBC was far from approaching that point. In discussing the public 
relations of the CBC in 1951, the Massey. Commission had observed ^that "the inadequate 
information .service of the CBC is also at fault, and equally the indifference of 
listeners who enjo) or resent their fare in silence. The reticence of the CBC matches 
the passivit) of its audience and results m widespresfd ignorance of an essential 
national service*' (Massey, p 41). ^ • - % 

* During the early years of CBC television, the Corporation occasionally programmed 
about Itself. Typically, these programs were connected with further extension of 
service; I recall, for instance, the special program in which CBC President Alphonse 
Ouimet inaugurated the last. link of the trans-Canada CBC microwave facilities. In 1973, 
the Prime Minister officially opened Maison de Radio.-Canada in Montreal. The ceremony , 
was carried live on the French network, but not on English Television; it was, in fact,,^ 
not even reported in the network's news that day. That example illustrates the extent^ 
-to which the Corporation's activities, its senio-r officers, anci notably — its Board 
of Directors, the public's representatives, had becojne invisible to the public. For all 
practical purposes, Laurent Picard became a "public" figure during the 1974 licence 
renewal tiearing; he had become President of the CBC in 1972. (His successor broke a 
"self imposed vow of silence" about ten months after taking office.) 

(The following personal* comments refer to the CBC as a whole; it deemed to me that 
the English Television Planning Group was not in a position to initiate a change in the 
general character of the relationship betweeH" the CBC and the public on its own, thoujgh 
the character pf the existing relationship contributed very directly to the group's, 
basic prol>lemst] , - ^ ^ . 

I have argued that the Corporation as a whole was defensive and conservative; i 
have - tr-ied to show* that such v characteristics wer^ understandable and not unique to 
Canadn.an public broadcasting. I have argued that day to day operations were inevitably 
.^highly ..visible ._to the public. And I think that Pat Pearce was right, and that one of' 
the main things revealed by the 1974 hearing was that '*a great many people, for one 
reason or another, really didn't know what the -CBC was doing." (The Corporation at 
least realized that week that the CRTC wasn't particularly well informed.) 

I per^sonally don't believe that it is reasonable to expect ' Public Relations 
departments to solve the CBC's basic problems. They can help, but it seems to me that 
first <A ba^ic management reorientation to' the .public is required. " If the 
"demand/resource imbalance" problem or the problem of commercial "constraints" is ever 
.going to be resolved, it seems to me that the CBC as a Corporate entit^y has little 
choice but to become much more open with *the Canadian people. As Pat Pearce said, "1 
think it's ju^t straight delivery, being honest with the people who own the thing. Tel'l 
them, these are t^^9 facts." Keeping the door open would seem to be the safest way to 
live in a glass house. 
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Figure 13-K 
CBC SYMBOL, 1974 



hTiat seemed required was not a minor adjustment but a fundaiaental' reorientation. 
The invisibility of the CBC Board, 6oth to the public and to the Corporation's owti 
employees was striking. Conmissioner Shanski noted that Board membei;;^ were not in 
attendance at the public hearing (CRTC 1974a, pp 1457-8). The contrast to the US 
situation IS striking, meetings of the Board of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
are now open tc the general public, a Presidential nominatk)n to the CPB Board was 
turned down in 1975 as a result of public opposition, and citizens* groups are 
increasingly demanding and getting general public representation on the boards of 
individual public television stations. Both CPB and individual station now have 
citizens* advisor/ committees similar. to that proposed by .NABET for the CBC (CRTC 1974b, 
prt 2^ p 30). . / ' 

The thrust of these US Qevefopments has been 
to counter what has been termed the "transmitter 
fixation" , of broadcasting organizations. The 
physical broadcasting of programs is a one way 
process.^ but I suggest there is a pressing need for 
feedback to public broadcasting institutions. In 
1974 the CBC' adopted a new logosign: *The new 
symbol evolves from the initial letter *C* for 
Canada, expanding in every direction. The *C* 
represents the core of the btpadcasting source, 
emphasizing that our national si^rvice, owned by the 
people of Canada, represents the primary element in 
the Canadian broadcasting system. The symbol is 
visually weighted to the center and lightens as it 
radiates to the perimeter . In its full color 
version the symbol is red (at the center) and moves 
outward in radiations of dark orange, light »orange, 
and yeliow" (CBC 1974e, p 5; emphasis added). The 
new CBC symbol, reproduced dn Figure 13-1, Kks 
already been criticized quite enough, but iti does 
seem appropriate to observe that public 
broadcasting should involve more than the outward 
radiation of programming from a central 4Source. I 
don't think the s>Tabol need be changed, but its 
conceptual limitations should be recognized. 

The openneS3 which I am advocating involves the CBC, first of all, in telling 
Canadians much more about itself in telling the truth and telling dt early, and in 
trusting the intelligence of ^he people of the country. A periodic "report to the 
shareholders" program, for instance, would not seem totally inappropriate. In addition, 
the Corporation must both become percei^ved to be and actually be open to feedback. In 
that connection, I think that informing *tihe public is both the CBC*s oij^y means of, 
escape from its own defensiveness and conservatism aQd one of the mos^ promising meajjs* 
of strengthening its owii^ morale. And, like Smith, "I beliTeve that such openness 'is a 
'responsibility: • . ' i ' 

Broadcasting will inevitably remain in the hands ,of large and powerful bodies 
,who, will continue to act as giant iiipressarios and considerable employers in the 
future as in the past. Broadcasting, in all its main streams, ^ will stay in the 
liands of the tiny unelected elite of professionals whose knowledge and 
understanding of their mass clientele will be the mesh through whic^ most of the 
messages have to pass. There is no way of avoiding this. The ireal question. of 
- *access* therefore resolves itself into one of aCcesS to the interest and- good, 
judgemen.t of the professiorfSils who mediate the entire process. It is the 
broadcasters *^minds that have to be opened up, their working practices, their own 
persona^ outlooks oiv life. 

The chains Qf responsibility within broadcasting are the conveyor belts on 
which the programmes and messages for^mass dissemination are prepared. The open 
society is one which isr^ble freely to fbed its communication spare parts into that 
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assejably systea. Broadcasters and producers need to become a breed who cease to 
look inwards to their institutions and its cbdes, Cui take their owti honest 
sounding of their own social enviromaents as a path towards repersonalizing the 
inass audience whose features they have never truly examined. New rules and 
regulations, new rights 3.x^ privileges will only go a short distance along the 
route to a free broadcasting system, the general ctwisciousness and self-awareness 
of those who occupy positions of responsibility within broadcasting is the real 
area of contact between society~and mass conaaunicator . (Smith 1973, pp 284-5) 



Internal Orientation 

Internal Communication 

In 19:^4 the CBC still occupi'fed -some facilities taken over in 1936 from the Canadian 
Radio Broadcasting Commission, which had taken them over in 1932 from the Canadian 
National Railways radio department. The C\ radio department had been established in 
1923 on the orders o'f the new company President, Sir Henry Thornton. *'Sir Henry didn't 
see radio primarily as a commercial medium. He had just taken over an agglomeration of 
bankrupt railways and he hoped^ strongly tbat the thousands of railv(ay employees now 
working for a new company called Canadian National ... could be sgiven a sense of common 
purpose through union and inspiration by means of radio*' (CBC 1969). The 1974 public 
discussion of the CBC's internal communication and morale problems seemed, to me at 
l^sast, a bit ironic» *^ 

^ . c ' ' . 

Very early in my Toronto fieldwork period I made an attempt to focUs the attention 
of the Planning Group on what I termed "internal communicatipn*' problems. They were 
problems which had struck me as significant during my fwo periods of work' in program 
units periods' wben I felt I -knew alarmingly little about the CBC and how I was 

^supposed to fit in. I found the pattern of internal communication striking, not so much 
because I was a communication research student, but rather because it contrasted so 
sharply with the patterns I had observed within IBM and its* customer companies. W^iile 
at IRM Canada headquarters, one of my primary responsibilities had been to help maintain 
effective routine internal communication. We were involved in producing films \r\d video 
tapes and booklets and newsletters and in leading linfes so that senior management could 
speak simultaneously ^to all employees in all company offices across Canada. Some ,of 
this internal communication w^s profesional; most of it was "fast and dirty.." There*, was 
a^, company magazine, an employee's handbook, and a series pf progressively more 

'specialized r\ewsle^ters some technical, some reporting on personnel changes, some on 
innovative solution's *to problems developed by branch employees. Speciial materials we^e 
sometinifs prepared for' use in the rpgulao* branch office meeti^ngs. » There were two bas'ic 
objectives, to ensure th^t 'ejSiplbyees ha'd thfe'rcrutlne informVtjon they jaeedad, to dp Iheiijl^ 
jobs (so that- they were aware of jiew developments and potential problenfs and so that 
they didn^t have to spend excessive amounts of time '/tracking down" basic information), 
and to give them some sense of what the company tfiey woprked for w^ aU about • A ''speak 
up" program for general complaints, a funded suggestion prograia, and an "open door" 
managemejit policy were part of the larger pattern. The approach was essentially ,that of 
the "human relations" or "human resources" schools of management (Goldhaber, pp 49-90).' 

Within' th^ CBC there was one general "house organ" for management, production, 
technical, office, an^i support personnel, an engineering journal, and occasional notices 
p( senior- management , appointments. , Tfiere ^was, for instance, no newsletter for 
produc/srs, either regular or irregular; general meetings ot air'empldy<^e's In a given, 
area were exceptional; and perhaps most striking no use of the Corporation's 

extensive film, videa tape, or live transmission facilities for internal communication. 
(During 197S the Corporation produced a "film about itself for new employees.) Most 
information came to producers from memos ' transmitted down through the formal line 
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management structure, fro© "the grapevine," or from the newspapers. 

1 drafted some proposals for improving internal conununication and passed them to a 
friend for consnent. They were returned with a note: '^Bombs should be explosive, so 
O.K. But not paragraph 4. Experience elsewhere is unpopular." Much later I came to 
recognize the perceptiveness and truth of the comment. At the time I simply accepted 
the advice, deleted the "paragraph 4" references to IBM, and submitted my proposals 
without reference to "experience elsewhere." They were referred to the division's 
Public Relations department. I dropped my personal crusade. 

The press release announcing the intention of the Gommittee on Television to file 
an intervention for the 1974 licence renewal hearing contained the charge that "the role 
of the .producer as a -creative individual has been seriously undermined within the CBC" 
(COT 1973, "-p 1). Investigation of this particular charge - was "farmed out" to an 
Assistant Area Head, who concluded that "there is insufficient and faulty communication 
between producer^ and all levels of managemefftt . " The hearing discussion of the point 
raised in the COT intervention was reviewed earlier. 

Both th6 decentralization of ''production and f the scattering of facilities in 
Toronto, an particular the physical separation of management from producers, created 
special internal communications problems /or English Television. But why was there 
apparently no deliberate focus on internal communication? 

- It may be that the problem was nc\t^ recognized, 4 

- If it was recognized, the perceptibly of the CBC as a unique organization may hav^ 
ruled approaches knov^Ti to be in use elsewhere ' as inappropriate. 

- There may have been some concern for unfairly .raising the expectations of 
employees . 

- The possibility of adding to the communication overload may have been recognized. 

- More likely, the communication overload itself may have prevented spending much 
time on the problem. • 

- Also likely, some direct cost expenditures wejre^no doubt recognized as required. 

^ Most likely, the fact that solving the problem would take 'time, both initially and 

on a continuing basis, was recognized. ^ 

, * * •• 

Earlier I suggested several possibilities for dealing with the Planning Group 
communication overload which I observed, and commented that some combination, rather 
thaji a single change, seemed requij-ed. It seemed, to me that the group's overload was 
caused in part by requirements provide 'over and over on an individual basis 

essentially the same information, and ^hat, if that information could be systematically 
distributed on a routine basis, the effort required would be less than that ^required 
under the existing circumstances, and thus justified. It seemed to me that the danger 
of adding ^to the communication load was remote. But it also seemed that the 
establishment of at least 6n*e regular channel of information flpw from management ' to 
producers would have begun to ease th6 "we/they" estrangement: of* creative personnel from 
management. Cost justifying such .benefits is difficult, but I think they were 
important. * " ' . . .v, •. ^ * ^, v.*. 



Personnel Development ' ' • * 

At the public hearing Commissioner Gordon Hughes asked about the development of the 
CBC's human resources, and about creative renewal. Laurent Picard*s response, in part, 
was as follows: 

We have to look at turnover, we have to look at the retiring perspective of 

people, we have to look at the schedule of jobs or skills But there isn't an 

infinite number of possibilities there. Basically, we have' to retrain. (CRTC 
i974a, p 182) 
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The excitement about the first group of {French Services Division] producers 
who'went on^ sabbaticals is incredible, people have changed their careers, they are 
seeing their jobs in a new light.... It is not necessarily financial at the start, 
but in fact, finance of the Corporation was so pressed .... that a large amount of 
money will have to be spent which has al\vays been cut- every year.... In that, I am 
tailing about "a real large thing, four or five million dollars, just to renew 
people to give them a chance to think.... (pp 183-4) 

^- You don't solve the problem of human resources in a year or two. It'6 a long, 
very tough process.... You koow, creativity is a hell of a complex thing.... (p 
185) , < ' 

the human resource situation is one. of the weaker points of the 'Corporation. 
(P 188) 

Picard had stressed the same theme in an address to the .European Broadcasting Unior\ in 
Brussels in 1972: 

If television is going to survive during its fourth phase ... the power and 
leadership structure must also change for the third time. Since what matters now 
IS the quality of the product and since differentiation will be based on the 
product, leadership must be organized around^the creative workers. It is th^efore 
essential ... to develop an internal strategy to enable producers, creativf Waists 
and program originators to- play aji increasingly important part in shaping the 
destinies of the Corporation. In other words, we' must develop new channels of of 
communication and decision-making which will give a larger place to the role of 
creators and producers and foster the developmjent of producers so that they may 
^ participate in decision-making within^the new structure. 

In the past, w^have not gone far enough in this direction. We must redefine 
the role and career of producers.... The CBC will clearly have to develop new 
procedures for training producers which have little reference to conventional 
management structures. (CBC 1972b, p IS) , • 

About a year later, the Corporation's Executive Vi,ce President, also in a public 
address, noted "the problem of promoting people in the artistic line, people in the 
production line like myself." He continued: r 

I fortunately had been doing a lot of work in administration. But very often, 
people .who are good producers are promoted to ^administrators and not given one 
shred of training. So, there is, no sense of expectation of what is called for from 
them.. And ^so, we' have ^the fainous curious sense of tension. There" is within our 
organization,* ^'as within * si^milaV "organ-izatioils*,, a raortilre . •pi'Qblera. The 
adipinistrators feel they don't understand producers. The producers feeT they don't 
understand "the adminstrators, and' tfiese feefings are reciprocate^! in all directions 
as far as the eye can see. My fii'st perception is that everytedy^^^^ right . (CBC 
1973f, p 7), ^ . ^ >. . . . ^ 

Why play these 1972 and 1973 addresses back to the CBC? Because the analyses 
seemed correct but, at least at the end of the case study period in 1974, * the ^problems 
weren't being solved, and conditions seemed -more lijce those theo&nate Comn^ttee had 
found iq the media in Canada in general in 1970, when it ^ted ^'the industry's 
astoundingl) offhand approach to recruitment and personnel development^^ ^nd commented: 
"The news business is above all a 'people' business. But if IBM had been as unconcerned 
about the kind of people it attracts and the conditions under which fhey wprk, it would 
still be making adding machines" (Davey 1970a,. p» 10) . 

In many' ways the CBC is a unique organisation. The demands made on the 
organization are uniquely Canadian and unique withih Canada. But it is an organization, 
and, like all other organizations, it mu^t' derive support from its environment and 
strength from within, from its people. It need^ both, and in that respect it is far 
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from unique. In 1974 its Pi^esident agreed, but noted an essential distinction between 
creative and other organizations: - . \ - 

* * I have heard nriny time since I have b^en in the Corporation that broadcasting 
IS different from anything else, but it substantially follows the pattern of any 
• kind of undertaking or organization (CTRC 1974a, pp 11-2) 

A good teacher m mathematics bia be a goOd teacher in first ye^r 

mathematics for the rest of his life. He might not be a very good teacher in a 
Seminar in mathematics,' but he might be a good teacher for the rest of his life in 
first vear of mathematics. 



In broadcasting, it is very different and' Creati^ity^ is a much , more elusive 
thing than a high skill in electronics and knowledge in- elettronics or a good 
teaching abiVity at the level of fil-st year of cpllege or second year of college. 
It IS much more elusive, (p 181) 

Because the CBC js an .organization , >it .'shares certain*'* characteristics with other 
organizations. One is depei\dence on' i^ts'^people. Another is a need to maintain 
appropriate internal communication flows.' In those respects it would seem that 
experience elsewhere may. well be ^ relevant - and helpful . ,Public broadcasting in the 
United States, for i!^stance., has hajd *some experience with training programs Xo improve 
'^^N^management skills m dealing with both common practical problems and with pepple (NAEB 
r^ii&b) . There seemed to be outstanding, requirements for sich training^ at virtually all 
levels of the CBC, Other organizations have found* means to ease coraioun\cat ion .overload 
problems, and such problems were clearly present wittjin the GBC. 

Because the CBC is. a creative organization, its people are of much, greater- 
importance to it than'^in any industrial organization. This seemed to be recagni?^d 
occasionally, but just that. , * . ' \ 

* ^ " * *■ 

I think that constfaints are ful ly * Capable of- following . Parkinson ' s' law and 
corfsumi:}g all available time ajid eriergy, and thus leading,' in a vicious circle, to 
furjLhoj constraints. In a" sense, ehaptt5r 12 argued* that thjs had happened to the CBC at 
the Corperate level, and wJien the politfcal environaent asked the CBC^ to stretch;^ it 
did. Above I argued that the only, real means of escape from that vicious circle was for 
the Corporateon to become very open with the Canadian p&opiei and tj^at in the long run 
the effort required would be justified. Changes in internal orientation also seemed 
required at that, level', and at successive l^sveis below* 'Unlike a change in external 
orientation, however, it seerabd to me that an internal reorientation could be initiated 
at an> level ^ at the divisional level,^af the Planning Group level;^^or at the prbgram 
area level. The relevant skills couvld be*acquired, tlfe resources could be provided by 
cutting back service « slightly if necessary, and the time could be freed by some 
combination of delegation, structural change, and saying "^'no*' to additional demands. I 
suspect that the lack of apparent concern ^ov the internal ^vellbeing of- the CBC derived 
in part from external defensiveness and conservatism from attempting to satisfy mare 
. demands . that wo«< practical under the circumstances, and in, part from a tralisf^r of 
defensiveness to intetna'l relationships and bf conservatism to. internal ,;nan^gement . 

The internal requirement was for a. commitment to the 'CBC's^sf s^tretched 
resources, its people, and to the consolidation of tfie mind&»^nd attitudes and feelings 
of which Morman CampbeU spoke so- eloquently.. ^ V. » ' 
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Chapter., 14 



Commuijiication Research Utilization * 

» * 

As explained at the beginning of Chapter 2, it is conve nient if not essential to 
distinguish between research conducted v»ithin the mass- nc<fiT^and about them. This look 
at research utilization is similarly divided: section 14^) deals i;i general terms with 
the overall role of comounication research, other ^ than technological research, in 
Canada; section 14 (b] deals v*itH^,the utilization of communication researchv principally 
audience research, within OBC English, Television. jl^ Both sectioas -contributi? to the 
development of the roles for. research suggested in seccion 14(c). 



a) COSmMCATION RESEARCH IN CA.SADA ' / - 

' • .; ■ - ■ 

Environmental Characteristics ' / 
Needs, Requirements, and Expectations 

Chapter 12 argued that by the end of the case s^udy period there existed a need* for 
a comprehensive review of public broadcasting po^K"/' "in Canada. Conditions in the 
Canadian' broadcasting environment had changed (and were continuing to change) to such an 
extent as to dictate a new role for the CBC. The government's 1973 Proposals for a 
Communicatioas Policy for Canada noted the impact of cable; *'The traditional framework 
of control of Canadian broadcasting has been distorted in recent years by the phenomenal 
growth of the cable-television industry, and Canada is one of the most heavily cabled 
countries per capita in the worl'd" (Green Paper, p 19).' The CBC's scheduling practices 
and policy on commercials were the subjects of debate ip 1974, but the basic issue was 
the. appropriate future role of .the national broadcasting service. 

Z}iere appeared to be clear need for a wide range of communication research to 
guide volicy development and interpretation in' the rapidly changing Canadian 
broadcasting environment. , 

There appeared to be a need for organizational research: structural changes such as 
dividing the CBC into two components were suggested, and the regulatory agcfncy proposed 

'Some structural mechanisms such as special development funds for CBC consideration. 
Beyond that, as argued in Chapter ^12, there was a need for communication aiiajlysis of the 

'broadcasting ^upgort and control;, system itself to consider why, the policy 

interpretation/ , and development system had become deadlocked. There also appeared to ^be 
a need for a wfde range of related audience,* program content, and further 'viewing 

^ pat tern studies to determine the best strategy for strengthening-the overall Canadian 

.broadcasting system, arid to guiie interpretation of the CBC's programming role within 
that system; 

The arti-c^lated requii^ements for coiTwrunication res ear oh were minimal ^ and the level 
of expectation of significant research contribution^ in broadcasting policy development 
and interpretation was not high. * , 
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At the beginning of the case»stu.dy period, a study pr|:pared for the Davey Conaittee 
nad noted the need for more than ratings research, and it described existing conditions: 

Large suss are expended each year to find out what Canadians are watching and 
listening to by such organizations as the Bureau of Broadcast Measurenent, Nielsen 
Ratinft^, the CBC Research Departnent, trade associations, and ad hoc audience 
stcrSies sponsored by advertising agencies and individual stations. 

Quantitative neasureoent of ^broadcast audiences h^^^us been well-served, but 
Canadian research into the qualirative aspect of pro^amning has been mininal . It 
appears 'that very little noney is being spent to determine why Canadians tune in to 
a particular prograni or to study the sociological inplications of progranme 
content . 

The situation in the United States is sharp ify differient. Most major American 
universities have ongoing research programs y many financed by grants from the 
national neti>orks. 

Studies of this nature have had a significant effect* on program pontent, 
'particularly in the recent move to de-emphayize Violence on television. The lead 
m tjie United States was taken by academics wio initiated ori^ginal research on an 
unsponsored basis. The 'networks subsequ/ntly saw the value of this work and in 
addition to providing funds for further research, appjie<i liany of the findings to 
their own programming. The greater emphasis on news and ihf9;rmat»ion programming is 
attributed in p^rt to a.wider appreciation 6f television's potential as revealed by 
, sociological and comHiui|.cations research. (Davey 197Qb, p i446V 

The Davey* Conmiittee's own report called on the CRTG to '"natch * your technical 
tesearch with depth research into the social . implications of broadcast programming,*' but 
the comments it directed to universities , dealt only with the teaching of journalism and 
television arts. (Davey 197Ga, pp 258-9). 



In 



1971 the Department of Communications reported in INSTANT WORLD on sugges 
d been made at its "Telecdmmission" seminars: \ ^ 



tions 



whifh had 

A recomraendajtion that emerged from all the seminar discussions was tiiat 
consideration should be given to the establishmeftt of some kind of Institute for 
Commumcations Research; the Arts Seminar more specifically recommended a Creative 
Communications ' Centre. Participants were wary of what was. called the "almost 
inevitable bureaucratization of any institute" *and wanted it to be free from 
. ^governmental- control, /perhaps in the form of a 'think-tank*. However formed or 
named, its function woijld be to conduct both pure and mission-oriented researcli. 
into the the^^<rQmraunicat;ions environment, and ta criticize policies developed' by 
government .arraindiis try, while perhaps performing am additional role as ^ source of 
^--^ K trained ra^power. UDOC, p 38) - V ' ^. ' 

--6yK.such calls for jan expansion of Canadian communication research activity were 
relativpl^s^isolated, and the, government's 1973 position paper on communication policy 
ra^de rto refex^ce to research. 

] 

Support ^ . 

' Finanoial support of communication reeearchy other than ratings and tqphnological 
research, -was minimal. ' - , ^ 

The 1970 study for. the Davfiy Committee commented on the level of research* activity, 

Iand qontrasted it to the US situat^pn: . 




^^'^ 

The relatively soali nunber of research papers available and the absence of 
any industry sponsor^rd' acti. ities uould suggest that both industry and the acadecic 
coaaaunity have been less than aggressive in their approach to the question of 
prograjs content and its ^p'Oological ioplications. . . . 

According to John ET T^^ocey, director ,of c?>n:;ujiications at Ryerson 
Poh^'technical' Institute in Toronto and a fonaer CBC staff menber, Canadian 
acadenicians have not displayed a sinllar interest in comuni cat ions research and 
feu uni\'ersities have adequate facilities for such studies. He points out 
however? .that Canadian broadcasters do not seen to- have nade any strenuous e^ffo 
to -encourage th*e acadeoic coiaaiinity to undertake research in the field. No forni 
systeo of research grants is naintained by either private or public broadcast jmg 
interests on an individual or a collective basis. (Davey 1970b, pp 4-t6r-7) 




During the 19fO-J974 period there uere increases in research activity. The C/kT^, 
enpou^r^ by the Broadcasting Act to "undertake, sponsor, promote or assist in res|fearch 
{elating to any aspect, of broadcasting'* (Act, s 18.1}, undertook and underwrote research 
dealing i»ith the impact of aass communication on various sectors of the societx (eg- 
children, ethnic groups, auid consumers) and uith the nature and functipns of Canadian 
production and programming principally to support the policy making and Manning 
activities of tho C9mmission itself £CRTC 1974c, p 62). Only a small proportion of the 
restilts were published. Additional studies v^ere conducted by and for the Department of 
Coiamunications, and the number of provincial governments, universities, ind public 
policy dev el ppment institutes undertaking communication studies contiuuedf to grow 
throughoftt ^the period. The Canada Council expanded its list of regularly supported 
doctoral re^&earch areas to include communication studies, and the Institute fior Research 
on Public ?olic> announced a project to yexdmine existing communication policy ''levers." 
Extcneiv^; technological research progr^s were undertaken by the federal government, by 
industry, and lYi universities; both th0 latter were assisted by government irants (DOC, 
p 104jv /Howeler, in surveying communication research in Canada as a*whoie,^t the end of 
the c^ge stltdv period, there remained a notable absence of critical pol^icy research on 
the'mass medi^, and there was little indication of significantly greater support for 
such work in *the future. ' " * / 

' •" • • • . ,/ . , - 

Structural and Utilisation Process Characieristigs / 

CormukicaticK research aativit'^ vas highly decentralized and^ to sm^ extent^ 
uncoordiyj2ted. , ' - - » ^ ' ^ 

In 1971 DOC reported on the nature , of communication research activity in Canadian 
universities: 

Government-sponsored university research projects are sometimes initiated by 
the department or agency making the grant. More often, however, the initiative 
comes from a particular scientist or group of scientists working on problems that 
may be special or general interest in relation to governaent policy. While grants 
for, such projects undertaken by individual scientists*' seldom exceed $15,000, 
assistance is also provided for larger projects [including technological research] 
undertaken by groups of scientists, which may extend over many y^ears and involve 
grants up to as much as $1 million in all'. 

- In Canadian universities, se^veral factors have tended to inilitatp against the 
establishment • of , research teams for important long-term pro;^ects and their 
economical operation. The relatively narrow interest of the ^cademic ^esearch^r 
may shift ^o another subject whe^n h'e lias att^iined some personal objective in a 
research project, although it-? continuation might be extremely valuable* in the 
public interest. Movement from one university to another, which is frequent among 
younger scientists, may also entail a c{iange in the directio/i of research. These 
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conditions do not apply to the saae extent in research institutions or agencies 
. that have no ac^deaic affiliation. But, ^It^ougn student participation in research 

* IS not al*»3ys*conducive tb econray in tiiae or expenditure, its educational value is 

, so icportant as to. jusr"lfy consideration of oeans' to iMprove the extent and 

* * continuity of go^emnint -aided conmini cat ions research in Canadian universities. 

(DOC, pp 109-10} ^ / ^ ■ ' 



The Departnent also- noted an existing 
sharing: 



lack of coordination and of i;ifor£iation 



An expressed aa^ority yiew [in-Tele^p?^issio6 senin^s] was that sose fora of', 
comnuni cat ions infonsation service should be established. It is a cliche to say- 
so, but those involved in corrsunications are conspicuously poor cosnunicators* 
Most of the 400 or so participants in the seilinars were strangers to each ot^her, 
and there was a consensus that' an information service would' link all thosQ in the 
fiQld into' a larger collectivity, in addition- to the obvious benefits of a 
centralized store of infonaation and the eliaination of duplication In research, 
(p 38; . • . " 

' * } ' f 

' From ail the evidence, it appears that there is no easy •-way for a 

communications researcher in one discipline t© find out aboxit related work going on 

mothers, and it is surprising that no iflore thai ^13 |of ,135] 'respondents [to a DOC 

research needs questionnaire) proposed an obviously needed clearing-house for 

information about current conasuni cations research, which mighty perhaps be 

responsible for publishing soiae kind of periodical or newsletter. ,(P ^^^*) 

After the close of the case study period, D^C's Communication^ Research Centre 
undertook tO establish a timely information service to answer the obvious need for a 
Canadian Communication Research clearinghouse. ^ , ; 



Utilization of cormtunication reeearcTi^ in broadagsting policy development and 

interpretation waa minimal ^ 
fl 

Case study dbservatiotts permit comment on research , utilization in two ^ settings: 
within English Television, and in the 1974 CRTC licence renewal 'process/'. Section^ 14 (b) 

note that utilization of communication research other than audience research within 
English Television was extremely limited. Comaunication researc;h input to t*he licence 
renewal process was similarly limited. Mary Van Stb Ik's submission, .noted in Chapter 
lb, made tKe only specific references to cTommunication research other than audience 
research observed- during the case study oeriod^ The CBC ptesented ^ome public opinion 
survey results at the hearings but evejf** audience research (eg- viewing patterns 
research)' made little effective contribution to a better understanding., of the positions 
taken by the CBC, the CRTC; or the interveners. As noted in sections li(a) and 11(d), 
there, was disagreement about the iiiportance of 'the "leJad-in" effect in prograui, 
scheduling, but no evidence was cited either to support or dispute its importance. 



Analysis • . * 

Given the changed and still changing Canadian broadcasting environment, "there Mas 
an opportunity to cond^ict a wide range of communications research investigations^.«nd an 
opportunity for such research to guide policy development and interpretation. x^ut only 
a limited amount of^research, mostly audience size measurement, was undert^en, and even 
^hat had a limited^' impactjjn-the public deliberations on the future roi^^oftlie national: 
broadcasting se^ic><-^^ ^ ' 
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Section ^S(c) will argue that if that situatiort is to change, it will have to be 
substantially or; the basas of initiatives taken by researchers thenselves. 



M CO^.IUS STATION RESEARQi L\ Ck ENGLISH T£LE\- IS lOX" 

^The Case Study Situation * » ' - , 

The research uhich forms the basis for this look at the CBC and the public was not 
originally undertaken as an mstiti/tiohal case study. Throughout the first six months 
of the fieldnork period, attempts to ^proceed uith the originally' proposed study of the 
network Program Evaluation System ytontimaed. Those attempts Vere eventually abandoned 
when It tecamfe clear that the prosp/ects for changing .that, system. for moving it. from 
virtually total reliance on sub/ective opinion towards more effective use of audience 
research' data and techniques win-e not encouraging. 

The scond study which was /contemplated had its origins in the problems experienced 
in ^ttei5ptang to launch the Evaluation System research. T|ie research design was 
extremely, simple. We had founa that producers of network programs wer,e being asked each 
year to describe the targefC audiences fdr th^ir " programs ,in formal Program Proposals, 
that these producers receive^ no audience composition (demographic) -dn f or a atjon about 
the audiences reached b^/th^ir or other CBC programs, and that, although it was" being 
distributed neither to production nor to managemei^t personnel, detailed audience 
composition inforraatiorf/ was being compiled on a weekly Jjas is from data gathered by the 
Research "department^ s Audience Panel system, 'he hypothesized that if we could -^rr^nge 
to^ ji^ve this audience research information distributed in a readily understandable form 
<o producers, it would influence the'ir thinking about their audiences a^d potentiaj 
audiences as reflected in the target audiences specified In their Program J'roppsals, . 
,Tow^^ds this end, and with the cooperation of the Research department and the "*PIannirtgC^ 
Group, m April 1975 the '^objectives*' secti6n of tthe Program Proposal dbcunent was 
revised to ask'*p]j'bducers to provide more detailed descriptions of jthe compositioi^ of'. the 
target audiences for their programs. It was not passible to complete this ■second study 
f'or two reasons', only very limited attempts were made by management either to encourage, 
or require more c|*itical thinking about target audiences and, at the .end of the 
fieldwork period in. September 1974, the system for distributing' audience composition 
data to {Producers still had not begun operation. , , • , 

My 6w7i personal frustrations about the level of resear^Ji utilization within the CBU 
f»ere, however, somewhat offset |>y my earl ier experiences in public broadcasting .audience 
research in t^c United S^tates^ by continuing cQntac*t witH a research' colleague at PBS, 
and byv the report:Lng of Halloran and his ass6C:xates ,on^'5imi lar reseaVcn utiliiati^ohi^ 
problems in Britain and' other countries. . , * * ' - * • " 

, * As explained in the Ihtroduction and ih Chaptet 2r ^specialty iji,sect^ion 2fd), page, 
28, researcli diffus^ion and utilization are problem^* in a wide ^range of institutions arid 
seem to be especially .sevefe problems ih .pubj oroadcastijig organizations. The CBC 
situation, though far from satisfactory or enoour^glng f Ipom a communication researcher's « 
po^t of view, was at least far from unique V ' / ^ - " * 

It should be poijited put that my perspective -was that of an outsider. Although 
"Work on the Program Evaluation System, on the'.reviews of that system and of th^ Audience 
Panel system reporting format-, on revising ^the t§rge^t, audiencq section of the Program 
Proposal, and my own interests brought me^^to contact with the Toronto component of the 
Research department, I was attached not tcr it bi^t to the. English Television Planning . 
Group.' The, comments which .follow are, ther^fofo, , base^ on much less than full -time 
obse^rv^ation. ' / ^ * 

^ It should also be noted that ray owi) role was^*no.t*'that of a neutraL observer. As 
Mt^dT* abov^e {and in detail in. seci^ iV?^3<d]f , .pages '96-:10S) , I was actively attempting "to 
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,^''^v^i labfe" program^ or 
' -CBC owned stations or\]y 



7n 



total; SAHcu^. 



e;nj 

BASE 



IZEfcOMP! 



ADULTS 



8AS£ 



etc. 



TOTAL SAMPLE 

vADULT MEN 
ASULT WOHEN 
-A^ 12-17 
. 18-35 
35-49 
' 50 ^ 



T 



STJLL AT SCHOOL 
GRADE SCHOOL 
SOME HIGH SCHOOL 
COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL 
UfilVERSITY 



-ENJ BASE' (£njoyr^ent Base): ^ndex" sample size 

-AUD SIZE \k\^'i^r\CQ ilz'e): percent viewing or 
"rating' 

-AUD COMP (Audience Cofnposition): percent of 
prografn*i total audience made up by that 
composition category * 



EAST i6taL . 
WEST TOTAL 
EAST ADULT ME;N 
WEST ADULT 1M£N 
ONTARIO 
ONTARIO (CIV) 
TORONTO^ AR9A 



for rcrx: sl'^h 

:it left: 

-ENJ BASE 
-PER CENT VIEW 
-AUD COKP 
-INDEX 



HETRO 

OTHER URBAN 
RURAL 



-ENJOY VERY. MUCH 
-ENJOY QUITE A BIT • • 
*-ALL RIGHT, NQT BAD* 
-DIDN'T ENJ0\ too MUCH 
-DIDN'T ENJOY AT ALL 
-INDEX:, weighted overall "Inde^^ of Enjoyment" 



ONE STATION RECEIVED 
2+ STATIONS RECEIVED 
2 STNS Ofn.Y RECEIVED 
'3+ STATIONS RECEIVED 



SPECIAL 'COVERAGE AREA A^<ALYSIS 



TOTAL 



BASE' VIEWING .... etc 



METRONET 



. . etc. (See below) 



BASE VIEWING 



etc. 



mE 



12-17 

18-34 

35-49 

50 ^ 

ADULT. 

JOTAL 



FEmtE 



12-17 

18-34 

35-49 

50 + 

ADULT 

TOTAL 



-BASE 
(Enjoyment Base) . 

-VIEWING . . 
(Percent Viewing) 

-COMP 

(Au(fii€nce Composition) 

-INDEX 
("iRde)? of Enjoymnet") 



BASE, VIEWING, COMP, h INDEX for three 
Special Coverage Area Categories: 

-METRONET^:^ areas served by CBC owned 
> ' and operated stations 

-CTV/CBC: cofTfoon ar;eas .served by both 
CTV a'nd^CBC (owned or affi.liated) 
stations ' 

-CTV/HETRONET: common areas served by 
CTV and by CBC owned statipns 



T-OTAL 



12-17 
18-34 
35;49 
50 + . 
ADULT 
^ ^ TQTAl 

HA^E COLOUR TV 
NO COLOUR TV 



Notes: 1. This figure is a condensed and notated 

^ representatiorvof'two 15 inch wide pages of 
' computer printed information. Each" 2 page 
report consists of 719 indivodual (though 
' somewhat overlapping) "line by column" entries. 

2. S1se text for an explanation of the "'Index of 
Eryjoyment." , 
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alter the research utilization patterns v^ithin the Prograa Evaluation Systea and within 
the .fiianning Group. 



Research Activity 

' CBC Research operated two Audience Panel systems, one for English Television, one 
for F?en(:h. English panel respondents, of whom some 2,500 provided information each 
week, were selected on a probability sampling basis to be representative of all persons 
in Canada with access to television, aged 12 and over, whose main language of 
communication at home wa^ English. To minimize respondent conditioning, all contacts 
•with respondents were made t;hrough an independent field company to avoid disclosing CBC 
involvement. Thfe panel was systematically "rotated," w'ith a proportion of the members 
being retired and a new probability sub-sample substituted each week. Panel members 
kept daily records of their CBC and CT\ viewing and answered other questions about 
reactions to programs and program elements. 



The main source of audience research information withia English Television was the 
weekly summary report based on the Audience Panel systemdata. This report provided two 
commonly used indicators of program 'performance : the program's rating (percent viewing), 
ami an "Index of EnjO\Tnent." This index was calculated on the basis of responses to the 
question, "How did you feel about this particular broadcast today?" The possible 
responses, and their weighting factors, were: "I enjoyed it very much" (5); "I enjoyed 
it quite a bit" (5); "It was all right, not bad" (2); "I didn't enjoy it too much" (1); 
and "I didn't enjoy it at all" (0). It is irnportant to note that the weekly reports did 
not regularl) contain audience composition data or a breakdown of the Index of Enjoyment 
components. 

Detailed audience composition information and the components of the Index were 
available in a computer generated "Panel Analysis" report but, as noted earlier, these 
detailed audience reports were not distributed either to producers or to managers. On 
occasion this information formed the basis for comments in the narrative portion of the 
weekl>? report, but it should be noted that the comments were prepared at Head O/fice and 
^not by the researchers stationed at ESD headquarters jn Toronto. 
^ * ' 

In tlieir existing format, the detailed Panel Ana'lysis reports would seem to have- 
^been too detailed for u-nassisted analysis by producers; the volume of detailed data (on 
a weelcly, program by program basis) was undoubtedly excessive for effective anlaysis by 
management. Figure 14-1 provides an outline of the content of these reports and is 
intended to indicate the type and range of audiencexinformation yielded by the Audience 
Panel system. 

The viewing diaries used in the Audience Panel system regularly provided pages for 
the inclusion of special sets of questions which might deal with^ reaction to various 
elements of a program, with the manner of presoi^tation, with! aspects of viewing 
patterns, oj which raxght provide for viewers to enter their own comments. These pages 
were used to gather information specifically requested in advance, pages over and above 
to gather such information were used by Research^o investigate its 6v^ 




In^ddition to serving producers and network management, the Research department 
conducted a wide range of other studies from the cost efficiency of spot advert i^^Rg / 
on CBC owned English Television stations to a comprehensive analysis of ^patterns o^ 
tele.vision viewing in Canada (CBC 1973a). Public opinion studies were conducted for 
producers who wisl^^^d to incorporate such, information into their programs, and the 
department engaged in some more basic research including an investigation . of 
"dimensions" of audience response to television programs (CBC 19^3c) . There vas strict 
compliance with survey research technical standards and no evidence of interpretation 
beyond that warranted by the available data. The department's reputation for technical 
competence within the Corporatio?i was high. / 
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In addition to carrying out i 
'available the reports c^f the 
conducted ^oth national and mdivi 
(The sajpeHe size m the CBC syste 
not *5irfriciently large to yield 




, In general, houever, the focu 
m contact with if^ counterpart 
not with US public broadcasting re 



ts own studies, tfve CBC participated in and had 
nonprofit BBM Bureau of Measurement organization which 
dual market audience neasuresents four tipes per year, 
though fully adequate for national measurement, was 
on an individual station basis,) 

s uas on research conducted internally. Research was 
departments in some of the US comnercial networks but 
search. 



Environmental Characteristics 



Needs, Requirements, and Expectations 




As noted m section 7(a), pages 71-74, the overall Canadian- broadcasting 
environment uas changing rapidly during the case study period. .The audience 
fragmentation produced by increasing cable penetration and the licensing of additional 
Canadian, stations and networks in effect dictated a change in the CBC's future role 
withm the Canadian broadcasting system. That chafige, the subject of the '-mass 
audience" debate reviewed in sections 11(a), 11(c), and Chapter 12, at least required 
carefql reconsideration of CBC Ertglish Television's audience^ orientation. As 
audience fragmentation increases, it becomes increasingly difficult to assess audience 
performance on the basis of traditional overall rating and share audience data, and it 
becomes more iijportant to address specific questions. 

There were major questions about what impact audience fragmentation night be having 
on ''traditional" viewing or program selectix2ll.^^gattems. Specifically, there was the 
question of whether the "lead-in*' effect contiaued to operate effectively when a very 
wide range of viewing alternatives wa^, available. What was most .remarkable about the 
discussions of the lead-in effect >..i)eth within the CBC;^and with the CRTC, was that there 
was not an intensive effort to discover Something about it Whether it existed and, if 
so, under what conditions and . to what extent- it operated. Clearl;)^, sucV an uadertaking 
would have been a major effort requiring recourse to individual viewing records, the 
establishment of new audience and pr^ograin classification schemes, and the development of 
new 5fnalysis techniques. Eyen so, the potential implication for the scheduling strategy 
of the network, particularly in the ^future, seemed important. 

Although there was a great deal of concern tha^ English Television should have been, 
more differentiated and distinctively Canadian, the service was clearly moving in that 
direction though not fast enough to satisfy its critics. During the case study- 

period the network was, for instance, increasingly moving away from one traditional 
scheduling practice, audience buildings through the sustained scheduling of the same 
program in the same weekly ^ime period* '|Alternating" series, in which programs such as 
OMBUDS^!A^ and IN THE PRESENT, JENSE shared .a scheduling position and each appeared every' 
second week, became more common. So too did the scheduling of sugcftssive "mini-series,"^ 
short series of programs fol lov<^&^ ^in ' the same time period" by other series^ also 
consisting of a limited number of episodes. And the frequency of the preemptive 
scheduling of ^specials" increased. Each of these trends would seem to have warranted 
research inves-tigation, if only to discover the most effective means of making potential 
viewei;:s aware of these irregular offerings. 

' There appeared to he a clear need for a wide range of audience research to ^ guide 
overall service planning, ^scheduling, individual program ^ planning, and service and 
program evaluation in ime^hapidlij changing Canadian broadcasting environment. * 
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Requests for research results and research undertakings cane to ^he c^partoent from 
a variety of sources mclyding {but not limited to) BSD divisional management, regional 
managements, the English Tele\ision Planning Group, English Radio, the commercial. Sales 
department, the Program Evaluation System, program units, and individual producers. The 
nature of thes6 requests varied widely. Some requests were explicit, some were vague, 
and some were for data which might have been gathered if the requirements had been known 
earlier, but weren't. There was a tendency for research requests from producers to have 
a "diagnostic** as- opposed to ^'evaluative** focus to seek ways to improve future 
programs in a series. . In the case of entertainment programs featuring individual 
performers or distinct segments, such' investigations , though not simple, could normally 
be ccJnducted within the context of the existing Audience Panel system if sufficient 
advance notice were given. In other cases > producers asked for extensive investigation 
of "all aspects of programs whose structures were more complex. 

Research requests from^ network and local managements, on the other hand, tended to 
focus on performance measurement --on audience size trends and competitive programming 
effects. Most of these requests co^id be handled through the direct extraction of .data 
from the various Audience Panel system reports or from the national or local BBM 
reports. Research requests from Sales normally, asked for relatively accessible 
information or secondary analysis of available data. Generally speaking, the most 
complex requests came from producers. 

The expressed requirements for audience research ranged from simple requests for 
existing' data to demands for extensive special studies requiring original design^ 
special data collection^ and complex analysis, ^ ' • . 

A distinction must be made between the expressed requirements and the general level • 
of expectation of audience research contributions to programs and service planning. It 
seems reasonable' to assume that those who made requests had a genuine expectation that 
res'earch findings would be of yalue to them. But the pfopprtion of producers making^ 
such requests was quite small. Some were aware tha^ not ^ll requests could be honqured.'" 
Many were not aware that such services were available at all. Some didn't want them. 
And some who did complained that researchers seemed incapable of writing or Speaking in 
terms which they' could understand. ^ ^ . 

• ^ ' 

.Lack of knowledge about research techniques, about their limitations and 
potentials,^ is a universal . utilization problem. Few producers or managers seemed 
comfortable dealing with research reports; ,almost no^e had any formal^.^r informal 
research training. This can lead to the development of a research -^^foystique"^ — of a 
feeling of helplessness in confronting something believed to be ^ impossibly complex. 
Th6re was some of tl^at, too. 

, > . * 

It is difficult to assess the impact of individual and group attitudes in 
determining the expectations of research within English Television,— Hostility towards 
research was not common, but' a limited number oSf producers and managers did place a very 
low premium 01) communication research findings. In ^ome* cases this was a reaction 
against **the pumbers game,*' the result of a concern that ratings had taken on too much 
importance in program decision makings- In some cases this resulted from a perception of 
research as k tool used by management to justify decisions potentially unpopular with' 
producers. In other cases, however, the disinterest in research resulted from a belief 
that the findings of *'number^ crunching" social^ science research had little if any 
r8l,evance to the creative* work of l^oadcastir^g. ^or the most part, however, the 
attitude towards, research was neutra^l.^ This limited expectations seemed to result 
primarily from a lack of familiarity" with the potential contributions of research and 
from pressi^re to devote attentjicJh to imnefliate, operational problems. ^ 

s <rhe expectations of. ccudienoe research contributions to overall service ptanmngj 
acHeduling^ individual program pl<mning^ and service and program evaluation varied 
widely, -The general level of eq:pectation of irtnovative contributions was not high. 
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^ Support 



demand 
resources 



Despite the fact th^t only a very femall proportion of producers arid managers wade 
ds on Research, requests exceede^d the Toronto departaent ' s manpower and financial 
Operation of the Audience Panel system, though efficient, took a large 
proportion of the total available Research resources. One economy measure was 
suspension of the operation of the. Panel dijring the Summer season. But, as noted in 
section 9(f), page 117, SuJnmer was the period when the network scheduled a large number 
of '^on air pilots" of programs whifh might be incorporated into the following year's 
regular season schedule. .Some indication of the department's resource level is provided 
by the fact that a special effort was required in^ the spring of 1973 ^ have the 
Research budget augmented by funds from English Television so that the Pan^ coulH'l^e 
operated for two weeks during the Summer season that year. Total cost: $6,000.^^ 

The level resources provided for Research was minimal^ and provided for on 
limited am^uyit of research other than audience size and appreciation measurement. 



Research requires more than just the gathering of data and statistical analysis. 
There must also be^ time for dialogue with the users of research for comparative 
ana 



is, foj^ interpretation, and discussicAi of the implications of , results. Because 
^^cnrands'T^^fm producers and from network and p&gplonal managements - for ^research 
^ invest i^ati(?ns exceeded the Toronto departiaent^s manpower and financial resources, it 
^ 'was understandable that trie primary efforts were directed to the ''doing" of research 



ra 



ther than to the improvement of utilization. 



Prior to the start of my fieldwork in Toronto, it 
the absence of precise program objectives was a major 
Evaluation. In short, how do you design' research to di 
successful if there is , no statement of what is to 
beginning of this section, the Program Proposal was rev 
to request objectives sufficiently preci-^ to form the 
many proposals with no program purpose or target audi 
One, bearing seven. sets (jf signatures or initials, read 



had already been established that 
problem in both Research and 
scover whether a program has been 
be accomplished? Asr-rroted at the 
ised in the spring of 1973 so as 
basis 'for research planning. But 
ence specification were approved, 
as follows: 



Statement of Purpose: 

This program is intended to reach (choice) : 



"To entertain and inform" 



Oc) 
( ) 



A general mass audience 

A iiore specialized audience 



Age Composition Priorities 



Up 



to 12; 
'12-17 
18-34 
35-49 
50+ 

Ts this program aimed at viewers with 

any specific level of education?: 

CBC Research "Index of Enjoyment" taijget: 



"No" ' 
"Between 



0 and 100." 



Such Proposals were exceptional, but s6 too were ones with objectives sufficiently 
precise to be r^searchable. In many cases the Proposal was an official document simply 
confirming "decisions made in conversation; the objective^, though generally 'Agreed, 
simply were not documented. In obtafining documented- and adequately precise statements 
pf objectives. Research required a concentrated effort on the part of •^management 
explain that objectives were required for study d^gn (if for no other purpose). 

I^nagement efforts to ensure the prolSxsion of precise ^r^r^on—vhjectives for* 
research and evaluation wepe limited. 



to 
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Structural and L'tilT^ation Process- Characteristics I 



' Tho Research department which served English Television w§s located in the same 
building in Toronto as the l-Planning Group but did ' not report to the teierv'ision 
management group or to the English Services Division, but to Head Office. The CBC*s 
Director of Research was based in Ottawa; the Toronto research operation was managed by 
a Supervisor who worked almost exclusively for ESD but did not .report to tVie Division. 
This organizational arrangement vas reviewed as a part of a study of Head Office 
organ;i2ation v^hich took-place during' the latter part of the fieldwork period, but it was 
decided to leave the arrangement unchanged. Although other considerations apparently 
ent^ered into ^that decision J for purposes of improving research input' to operational 
decision making, it would almc^st certainly have been preferable to have ma^€L closely 
integrated the audience research and management giyups. The Supervisor of R^sea5i:ii^_^ih 
Toronto and his staff were '"outsiders" on the formal organization chart of ^hglTsfT 
Television and it seemed to lae unusual, given the opportunity, that no movQ was made to 
integrate a research componenlc into the English division management group so as to 
establish closer daily v^orkmg relationships. One can speculate that the arrangement 
uas left unchanged so, that Head Office could conduct more basic research in cooperation 
With the departmentfs located in Toronto and Montreal. At the same time, however, 
divisional research departments would have been formally separated from a Head Office' 
department no more than the ejxisting ones were . from the operating divisions they served. 

organizational terms [ the Research departnent va^ structurally separated from 
trie operatiKQ divisions. 



A dif£erent type of structural separation existed between Research and producers. 
In the scattered Toronto/ facilities. Research was housed in the same building as the 
Planning Group, several blacks away from the nearest production^ offices. Members of 
eithd^ group were seldom iii the other's building. ^ * 



?h$ Re sear c}^ departnent was physically separated from the producers. 



f 



they were FcJ^ted on adjacent floors of the same office building, the 
Researcll department and the Planning Group were ^ in limited contactv The Research 
department provided quarterly briefings for the Planning Group on the network's audience 
perforjnance and special briefings prior to the making of decisions on the procurement 

next ye^r, and on request. But there was little routine 



of US programming for the 
participation by kesear<th 
group. 



in the daily decision making processes "of the raanagemertt 



4 

Contact between Research and producers was generally limited, but varied from 
producer to producer. Some producers relied heavily on research finding^^: this was 
especial ly , the case with those variety program producers who requested that specific 
questions about the appealiof elements within their programs be included in the Audiefice 
Panel surveys. Other than as recipients of the weekly Audience Panel reports, many 
producers did not co;ne in contact with the Research department at all. 

Routine conjjaOni cat ion (between Reseai^ch and management was limited!, though on the 
^ver^ge more common than between Research and producers. 



One constant concern in the utilization of research findings is deliberate misuse. 
On occas-ion an individual would select the most favourable of the BBM or CBC Audience 
Panel audience size estimates to demonstrate the popularity of a given program, but this 
was not a frequent or severe problem. In addition, th^ "Index of Enjoyment** had been 
introduced as a means of deflecting attention from raw audience size figurps, although 
It gave rise to some 'problems of its owti. Under certain circumstances, the 'Index of 

/ * , . / / ^ / V 
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Lrfjo>T.ent could be useful. Its principal valuta uas as*an indicator of the appreciation 
of a* pVogra;a relative to other Similar programs: comparison of the "enjoyment" of news 
with, bay, drama programming was not intended. In addition, because it reported only 
the reactions of actual viewers and thus interacted with audience size, the Index had to 
be used with considerable caution, the larger the audience ^ (the less specialized or 
selective the audience), the more difficult it was to achieve high Index levels^ Among 
bot^ producers and managers there was considerable conf lesion about the Index. .Extremely 
feu uere aware >of its derivation, and even fewer were aware of the precautions to be 
exorcised in its use. Consequently, the Index was frequently misused to "defend" 
programs which had attracted small audiences but (not surprisingly) had achieved 
moderately high Index ratings, 

Lelii^'ate nisuse of research findings to "defend^' programs was unaamon^ though 
U:kf'^^ vac uKi-^ifomed use for such purposes. 



'\nalysii; 

7he cverull I^Jk^I ^f audience research utilization in English Television during the 
cas^" study peri::d v-^s low, - 

Contributrtig to that low level of utilization were: 




- widely varying out ^ en eralj^ not high expectations of research contributions, 

- a l^icj; of »i\saren«3S of existing information such as audience compositioiii data, 

- isolated hostility and more widespread indifference to researciK 

- limited opportunities for Research to assist in interpretation 3R4^discussion' of 
results, 

- an organizational separation between Research and management, 

- a ^hyJical separation bcrtweJn Research and producers, and 

- an information or coramunication overload on the Planning Group.' 

A hL/n ^rofortion ^of the research conducted and a higher proportion- of that used 
was of a hignly ccnventioml nature, 

Contri-buting to the conventional nature of the research conducted and used were: 

- general dissemination of only one weekly research report which concentrated on 
program audience size and appreciation measurements, 

- the -avjii labil ity of only BBM audience size measurements for individual station 
areas, 

- a luck of awareness of potential research contributions through secondary analysis 
and special studies, * 

- limited resources for conducting research other than- audience size, composition'', 
and appreciation measurement, * 

r limited management efforts to obtain precise program objectives, and 

- the factors affecting utilization noted above. 

/ Throughout^ /the case s^tudy period the research reporting to ipanagemei^t concentrated 
on/ overall audience size and enjoyment measurements — on indi/cators iiii^aiuab^le to tne 
operators of (:omraercial mass audience broadca sting service? jyut n ot, I suggest, 
sufficient tu guide the delicate balancing of either ^e audience/dr content orientation^ 
of the national broadcasting service. 

t 

/ . • - 
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^ The pattern developed thus far in this section was actually evident vexy early in 
the fieidwork ,period. As months passed afnd more and more pieces were ad^ed, the 
"pattern" seemed' to make less and less sense (or at least to be less satisfactory .to a 
teseaf cher) . The effect of the 'combination of the low level of utilization with the 
conventional* nature of the research which raanageiaent was requesting or being offered- was 
to. maintain> by default, the existing approaches to service 'planning, scheduling, 
program planning, and evaluation. Both withm the Planning Group a^d within Research 
these approaches >'ere recognized as* being substantially intuitive.'! there was 

recogni-tion on *he part of some members ' of the Planning Group that the research 
reporting to them tended^ to be confirmatory tt> give the impression that "things were 
going ,along not too badl^." During one interview held in connection with the review of 
the audience reporting system, the weekly Audience Panel report in use at that time was 
termed a "soporific," and it was noted that the most prominent and frequently used part 
of that report was a table ranking programs in order by audience size. For .their gpart, 
the researchers recognized the dangers of relying o^ overall audience size measurements. 
One of them had commented that '^ou can drown in a pool of Water that is an 'average' of 
six inches deep." And they spoke informally of wishing to see audience i^psearch 
generally regarded as a. "diagnostic" tool. Nfuch of the special work - which they 
undertook fox producers was of that nature, but it was directed towards individual 
programs in isolation. 

Stflill, no research was being undertaken to guide future scheduling practice's or to 
systematically investigate the "lead-in" effect. Some available techniques for 
assessing the range of audience already being reached were not in use. Notably absent 
were both , "turnover" and "circulation" statistics. Turnover measurements, which, 
indicate the extent to which a program's audience consists of the same individuals week 
after week .or day after day, can be a useful indicators of audience "loyalty" or program^ 
sel-ies appreciation. Circulation measurements, which indicate how many different people 
are reached at 'one time or another by segments of ^the overall schedule, can .be an 
important check on^ the range of , audience served. Without such statistics, ifr is 
impossible to tell, for instance, whether a set of current affairs programs such as IN 
THE PRESENT TENSE, UP CANADA!, SOME HONOURABLE MEMBERS, and TAKE 60 were curaulativ^ely 
serving a substantial proportion of the viewing public or whether such a set of programs 
each served substantially the same "hard core" of Current Affairs program viewers. And 
there was no regular input to management concerning audience composition, Although that 
information was available in the form shown in ,Figure 14-1. It didn't seem to me that 
either the Planning Group or Research was actively "looking for" problems. 

[Assessing research utilization in one's own field is difficult. Ther^ is perhaj^ 
a natural tendency for researchers in any field to regard their findings, their\ 
approaches, and/or themselves as deserving more then the amount of attention they 
actually command. In this ca&e, I worked for some months de):iberately trying to extend 
the range and influence of audience research in connection with an early attempt to base 
a dissertation on the effects of beginning to provide audience demographic data to 
producers on a regular basis. And I spent some time sifting through demographic data in 
search of evidence to support the contention of some producers and managers that English 
Television had an "aging" audiencfe. Th'erefore, I'm much les^ than a neutral observer'. 
Rather than phras^my feelings quite formally or reserve them entirely, with this 
caution of potential bais I pass them on below ^s personal opinion.] 

I don't remember who first mentioned the phrase "aging audience" to me.* There were 
a number of ^producers and managers who suspected that older Viewers were accoipiting for 
higher and higher proportions of English Television's viewership. And the Research 
department had noted the trend in the. BBM data and its own Panel Analysis reports. But 
I couldn't detect any particularly special concern oi^, at leasts any attempt to furth'er 
investigate^ the trend, to consider its appropriatenfess, or' to do anything to 
deliberately alter the trend.- ^ 



So, as explained ifjj^apter 8, towards the end of the fieidwork period, I did some 
analysis of BBM demij^^i^c data in the Toronto market area reports for Nfarch'1970 and 
March 1974. I wasn't surprised that there had been an increase in the average age of > 
English Television's viewers, but I was surprised at the rate of increase. And, because 
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Figure lA-^Z. AUDIENCE AGE PROFILES, TORONTO, MARCH 1974 
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Notes: 1. In order to faci'litJt^e comparison^, the rati^rjgsj and'^^sfiares Have been 
. ' ' "nonnalized," Vith l.Oi^quaJ to the average aprfass all* age groups/ 
« , - CELT'S share of. 2^-34^ 7e4rt>ld viewers w^^ 11.0^^ >>/ 

i// « -/CBLT.'§ (Overall share xyyyi&tiprs^ was 15.7^ r'^'" ^ 
, . //-.CirKs nopmalized 25-34 sha/e.^ 11,0. ^ 15.7^, 0.70. 

2. The width of the vertical bars^TTproportional to the Joronto-areef 
population distribution.' . ' • , ' ^ 



Source: McKay 1974, p 8. 
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the shift in the 1 970-1 9T4 pericxi.^ad been produced by ? drop in viewing by people in ny 
own age group, I cay Save had a'^^'^cause*'. for distributing ny analysis to the Planning 
Group. Figure 14*2, taken froa that* report,* provxk's soiae indication of th^ age 
distribution of viewers of CBLT, tlie CBC English Teievisibn station in Toijonto. Th« 
report included the following obsen*ations : '<."'* 

One way to express the variation* in the ratings- basis CBLT audience a^e 
profile IS to say that CBLT draws 3.4 tiaes'as laany veiwer^ per capita population 
,from the 65+ groGp as from the 18-24 gro^p, ,and 2.2 tines-'as laany per capita j^a 
* , 50-64 as, f ron 25-54.--- ' • / 

The approxisate'^average a^e 6f .the overall CBLT audience (Z-^) ^ has , incre>^ed 
4-1 years in th,e 4- year period fromlMarch J970 to hferrch 1974- The, approxisate 
average age of ' CBIT^ adult audience (18*) increased^S.S years during the ssne 
4-year period- * . . " • 

There is a general upward drifft^in the average age of the population as ^a 
whole v^hich, projections indicate ,-^o ufd account for an* increase- of betveen 0.5 and 
0-8 years over the 4-year period ^ * 

Although these notes axe based on careful calcurl^i^ions, ther^ are soise data 

limitations and technical assuznptions which have not been spelled out here "since 

this IS not intended as a technical r'fesearch paper- If you have questions, ler*'s 

talk..:. ' , • ^ ' 

^ There is r]o casual ana-lysis here either.' And, in fact, whether we. have an 
unusually <51d audience for our programs because of a CBt Timage" in the minds' of 
potential viewers ,or whether the iroagd results from the fact that our programs 
attract" unusual Fy old audiences may* not be that important (McKay 1974, ''pp 

It's impossible for me to coiument objectively on the impact of the report. I was 
disappointed that no one responded to ray '*let*s talk*' invitation. And when the Planning 
Gyoup did consider the age ^characteristics of its audience, as part of a general 
discussion of 1975/76 schedule' planning, the group concluded: (1) that it should be 
aware of the aging audienc'e problem, bUt that it should not change programs for that end 
alone, and (.2) that there was a major* image problem which raised .questions about, the^ 
effectiveness of network public relations. ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

I had atterapted to anticipate the "image problem" explanation because it seemed to 
me that the netwprk^s image Was more- a function pf its program, off ©rings tharf of 'jits 
promotion or public relations activities* I can only speculate on possible reasons* 'for 
the limited impact of the report: . ^ \ *' - 

- /- the analysis may have been faulty, though existence of the condition ^s 
/ acknowledged and only t lie "'suggested implications were not accepted,, 
\ - the forraat^of the report may not hav.e been consistent^ with a^ strong statement of 
I the centrft ||oint, ' ' * \ / . * \ , 

^^-t—cesearch resources for further investigation of ''th^ problem were limited, 

- the research did not suggest alternative plans of action but merely^ raised the 
possibility of a problem leaving the recipients to 'consider the findings and, if 

pfifecessary, devise their own approaches,* 
^ the recipi^ents of the research were already working under ^ opmmunicat ion overload 

conditions, ^ . * ■ 

- any attempt to deal with the suggested problem would have constituted an attempt to 
adjust the audience balance of a schedule which the recipients were already 
attempting to balan;:e along many other qf€en conflicting dim^en^ionj, ' , 

- the research was volunteered and was not in ''c^spon^se to a request for ^ssistance in 
dealing with a recognized problem, . " 

- the source 'of the work was external td^he group which cons-idei'ed it, 

- general attitudes towardi> research in general within the group of recipients were 
mixed, * ' 
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- the subject area nay not harv^e been considered to have been a partiGuJ.arly relevant 

concern of the research recipients, and* 
r wheras cost research input to the -group A^as either confiroa5o«y constituted 

advice on future progran procurement, tRis* study Was unusual iV^hat it suggested 

th^' existence of. a general problep. 

l\\is study adds littIe'"to""ttro-dfiscription5 and analyses of research', activity and 
Research utilization reviewed in Chapter 2. It does, hovever, eatend those observations 
I IP carer on^ additional institutional contex^. The inplications for researchers are 
taKen up in section 15(c)! ' ' ^ ^ , . 



cl COf^EKTS ' 



This $tudy*s description of the pattern of communication research utilization both 

in the CBC and la Canada general-ly ought not ,to be the source of nuch joy* for 

researchers, a Jt though .perhaps soae consolation is to be found in the fact that sioilar 
pattern? have been noted elsewhere. 



A ilole for Research Abjout Public Broadcasting 



There seesis little i?eed hoee to restate the outstanding requirements for research 
about the nass j^iedia'. How relatively little we know was outlined in Chapter 2. There 
remains the pressing need for basip research about the role of th^. media in people *s 
lives, for fira fouadatJL6ns for audience a>id content and effects studies. Ke are just 
beginning to learn about the operation of media institutions. The CBC's cooperation in 
this *work was a striking departure from the usual pattern, and I can but hope that the 
results will be seen as Ireneficial both internally and externally that this study 

will ,ease rather 'thair^ aggravate the ''access'*^roblem. .3o far as "societal'^ studies are 
concerned, the list of c^uestions reported by t^llOran on page 26 stands as an indication 
of an outstanding ag^nd^ which should keep us biisy for many years. ^ 

On the other hand, we have already gained some useful insights but few of them are 
getting through to policy makers and media operators. And much of what does get through 
does ' tend to get shut awa/-in storage cabinets, "safe from the dangerous hustle-bustle 
of making a living." . , 

This studV doesn't presume to* prescribe a. definitive role for research about publijc 
media oi; to addtess settings other than the Canadian context. But^ within those 
constraints thei^e are some 'jioints to be made. Section 14(a) revealed an outstanding 
need for Canadia"^ public broadcasting policy a/ialysis for both societal and 

institutional stuaies.' *Sec^tion 14(b) revealed a need for other types of institutional 
stud-ies, for a wide rangp of au4iencc^ content, and effects studies, arid for research 
tilization studies. ^ ♦ ' . 

Conditions may, have changed, but/ not mu(;h of that work w^s getting done during .the 
case S.tudy peridd. while^ working as an associate producer^Jjv-Vaiicuuvbr, Lliu p^gra 
unrt to which I was assigned' vas the subject of a Mastxjr 's'^^vel case study by one 
student at Simon Frase^ l^ivl^rsity. Some of the preliminary work leading to the CBC 
Research r^poft on "Dimensiptis of Audience Response to Television Programs" .was carried 
^put independe^itly by a YorK University profe.ssor. And, from time to. time, universities 
hosted seminar and conference discussions about general media roles. But, apart from 
•those specific exceptions, I was - aware of inrP|»|^[^an^A. ^Af^f>|*n -rhp nation's 

universities and its national broadcasting sei;V'tc*5T*This contrasted shai^jly wifTTmy wn- 
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experience *at Stanford v^hich had* included a significant abounl of contact withr'and 
research ,vor*k for. US^falic broadcasting. It also contrasted sharpl/ with the extensive 
cooperation I had observed between the faculty i staTf, and students of other US 
universities and the various elements of the US public broadcasting systeo 

Canadian universities and public policy de\''eiopaeiit institutes are in a uniquely 
privilegei^ position to undertake nass oedia research., and they h^ve clearly carried out 
some interesting and iinportant studies. Althc^gh the universities and institutes may 
well have established effective working relationships with soae elements of the Canadian 
oroadcasting system, I found the, lack ,of interchange between then and the CBC during the 
ease study period quite startling, i also found it particularly striking that amid the 
305 in 1974 interventions filed with the CRTC in 1974 in cdnnection with the CBC licence 
renewals, there was no coniaunication research input either at the policy or audience 
research level fron Canadian university coisaunication departments. 

i don^t presujae to suggest how the increased support and coordination which section 
l^(aj suggests were required can 'best be 'secured,, but it does seen that-if the Canadian , 
brqad casting system really is **the centr-il nenous systes of Canadz^an n^tlonhoox^' we 
need^ to kncr,. a great deal nore about it that we did in 1974, ■ - \ * / 



A Roje for Research Kithm Public Broadclastmg 



The role. for research within public broadcasting which is suggested .here is a 
difficult one. It calls for a aajor change in the existing ''client*' relationship 
between researchers and broadcasters, and it places the burden for taking initiatives 
squarely on the shoulders of researchers. I hope it will be understood and accepted 
that I ac attempting to speak as a colleague. I've done some '^counting the house'* 
n>>self, ai^d Tve spent enough time in and around the Canadian and US public broadcasting 
establishments to recognise an element of truth in George Hall's s^uggestion that public 
broadcasters tend to engage in researfch more to demonstrate a modern faith in science 
that to apply its results to their own undertakings. I've experienced the problesis and 
I don't intend to forget them. ' / 

The first thing that is required by research within public broadcasting i^ some 
understanding of' why support for research and research utilization are at such low 
levels. For most people involved in or with broadcasting, ' beginning t9 use research 
amounts to adopting an innovation. That adoption process is complex, and it f^ces many 
natural barriers^ Space does not permit -review of them here, but COJMUNI(!ATION OF 
Ii^TvOVATlONS (Rogers ^ Shoemaker) does provide valuable insights. Moreover^ research* 
utilization within public broadcasting takes plate within institutional settings, and 
patterns of communicatioa in organizations profoundly affect the actual and potential 
^implication of research findings. In that connection, a new book, COMNfUNICATION IN 
ORGANIZATIONS (Rogers S Rogers), should be helpful. ' 

- ^ ' ' '// 

The detailed focus here is on audience research -r both because that is the area in 
v^hich research contributions are most widely, expected and^because that area is the most 
convenient starting point for an expansion of communication research influence. 
Researchers^working within and directly for public broadcasti^ng alfeo have a role to play 
in the expansion of research beyond audience research, but thiir greatest immediate' 
?portunities' woul^ seem to lie within existing contexts. 



oj^por 



\ There 'is^ obviously no escaping '-flte fact that much of the work currently "required" 
of public broadcasting research is of importance and will continue to be so. "Counting . 
the .house"* will and should have a place in mass media research, and the results of this 
"rather involved bookkeeping" do have a- role as input to managements. Audience size 
measurement should continue, but it should not be allowed to consume all ^ of the ^ 
resources available to. researchers or ail 'energies. 
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- .Section 2(6.) Jtoted Halloran»s obserl^ation^ that thts^ who Ko,rk withih media 
^institutions "are usually obliged to take the problems as given^ and hav^. little 
opjK^rtunity i^nd in many cases little incl inatziHi) to probe at depth pr question the 
values of the ins.titutiojns.^' There is a distinc? dagger that, in respomiing dn a;;request 
by ^request .ba^is, -pe'search will find ixself |3^oviding infornation which, taken as a 
whole., does; not aeet th« realior especiaj.ly ;-.-the changing infonn3tj.on needs of the^ 
oedi^," (and 50cieti'es> ^ it 'seeks to serVe. * lit ' may find itself contributing to the' 
remfbrceaent lof orders wiiicJi no longer prevail. , , » . . 

' ' Jhere is ^ natural te^pt^tion f-o^ conununicatxc^n researchers, no^5^^;re or no less 
tHan any other gxoup, to 'perfona jusr those -fvai^tiops r-equired. i|owever^ ,if there Is .to 
i>e any substantial i^*p»^Oveaent in cdnsuiiic^tion research ^inilizatiwl' in <aass sedia 
in>titutions, :he teraptatiojt te answer only th? ^e^'tions asked'sust be Tesisted, and 
tne role ^hiCU research evplyes for itself nust. include a recognition of responsibility 
for guidiTig the us^e zsade of its findiiigs and , for' taking the initiative iri proposing new 
underi:akings. ^ . ' ^ ^ * ^ 

Besearcf? "ill have to -t^ke on responsibilities /or research utilizat;i.on. Certain 
or those. respons,ibTliti*es relate to the actual output froia research investigations which 
have bees earned out. , Finc^ings nust be «xpr-essed- in a fora that is intdligible ^o 
people unose priniary 'intere:Sts and abilities ar? in creative or administrative... areas 
ratner than m research *n^thddology. Khere* *the inplications of. their findings are 
G^ear, interpretation must accotspany the release^* of . ' data; in such 'c^:ases\ 'and in 
instances^ ^here results are Uss conclusive, alternative int-erpretat ions ^st be r»ot'ed. 
•And reseercn infonsation and insxghts nust he dis5enipate'd to producers ;and managers and 
" those *jJersons outside institutions who can make use-qf thea. ' ^ * ' * . 

Research .will also have to tak^ bn responsibilities?jr-fDr ut^'lization that .extend 
bevond" the <iisseaiinatiop , of j^otentially useful result^', ' jt >fi44 h^ve to^ take on the 
tak of demystifying thd nature 'of« i|:s work: _ there w^i"^! have to be educati^qnal 
initiatives. . There, is no n^^&d. to train producer-s or managers to actually^ conduct 
research, bat^ there is a pressing rieedi to educate thea about 'r-eseardh limit-ations and 
potentials to help theia b^ecQCie confident/^ demahdijig,' and crit,i^^l consumers of 

research. And rtrsearch will have tQ assume responsibilities iii^tlie cbftsi^eVatifon of the 
outpu-r Trom itj investigations by* others: it must be prepared^ to assi'st- ilri 
interpretation process and/ over and aSove that, ba^ p^reparecl ^tio take the .leiid* in^ 
initiating discussions of finding^, 'ij^ - ^ * *. » * ^ * ' 

'Rcs<2^arch wiU^also have to take the initiative in using the data avail^lJle^to^it in 
ways'.th^t" reveal more than jUst average audience size. It must discover , whether ^ <he 
averages it ^4>r€vldes induce a ^alse sense/of security wit^h^n organizat-ions." I(> short-, 
It ihuS't. look for problems. Jt must look,\ for instance, at th6 cumulative 'ireacTi of 
seTvi(?.es as a . whole'vand of components within those^^j|ervxce's, at the demographic 
composition of audiences'* for individual pro-ams and groups* -frf programs,; and at audience 
'Ipyalty of turnover. It must also analyse th^ vii^ting^ data 'available for* patt^rijs of 
audience flow /o^ >^as to be abl^i^o pfovide assist^npe"^ln the apjiropriate scheduling of 
programs:* All ttji's^may, lead to requirements, for^new xes^arclr Undertakings, and V^sear^rh 
must ' take ':the initiative in proposing and seeking funding ^or them^ ,foo. * 

. Beyond audience research, the extent to' w|i?ich research iwithii)^ public, broadcasting 
can introduce other research findings into the ^bl'gyvl rations it serves^ depen^ls,^ I 
susp^ect, partly on the reputation it? esiabl ishes. for itself in audienc^e 'research bat 
largely on the extent to which it \ considers itself to have an aotivist role: Th^ 
possiJt>il 1 ties for participation in program develojpment alone se^m virtually unlimited 
though almost totally unexploi'ed. ^ V ^ ' r * 

At th(?^.sVme tim^, there must "be \ KilUingness* on th^ part of, tho|e producers ar\d 
managers ap'd, policy makers to accept researchers, as cplleagues, and to work 
coojJerativeiy, towards the provision of bet^^er services. Ahd.t^iere must be a willingness 




to provide r^seai'ch resources o'<er and above the mninuns re<juired f or ^ the^ weekly .* 
perforation of ratings reports. * " , . - ' ' ^ 



*>i' jja not Suggesting that all Or ar.y of this i^ill be easy.. In soae- cases, attitudes 
towards research wiil have to be changed over time. The undertakings will< have to be 
* cooperative- unsolicit&d research, m ny experience, does not necessarily cpanand a^ 
great deal of attention. Even so, if we believe that research has an important role to 
pla> in putting and keeping public broadcasting producers and managers and policy makers 
in. t6beh with their p^j^biics, we must be prepared to make the first isdv^s. 
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Chapter 15 

; Remarks 



' This x:ase study attempts to ^ great deal of territory in Telat^Lvely. . 'fine* 
detail.. Although the detail i^self laay be of importance to some readpVs,*it does seea 
afrpropriate hfere 'S summarize , the main- features of the. map,* and to examine hhe likely 
consequences of following some of the options which it suggests are available./ 



a) ABOUT THIS STUDY 



It, seems to me that the- basic goall of public broadcasting are wTidely Shared. * I 
have tr^ed to. show that, given a pa'rticuiar set of environmental and structural 
'aircu^istances,- ^he operating characteristics of a public broadcasting institution are 
really quit,6 understandable. The most iiaportant outstanding questions, .therefore, are 
letters of public policy; and that, I suggest, is precisely What the public, through its 
cleciced representatives, has actually intended be the case/ ' 

If this study is to make any po$itive contributioirs, it is important for reader^s to 
^remwlber i^t^ limitations* and j the j>recaution^ to be exercised in its use. 

The first point to note* concerns bias , and deals specifically with the use of 
"public domain'* and "conf identiaT' documentation. The procedure for CBC clearance of 
The use of internal materials, established in response to point 14 in this vstudy^s 
guidelines, did nQ,t lead' to any requests or demands for -deletions or change^ The 
procedure did provide /or the correction* of a few factual inaccuraci<Js an^ it did yield 
some con5ftru(;.ti^e suggestions; somg pf, those suggestions were accepted; others wer^ not. 
Though formalized ia the "guidelines, " *tlie basis for clearance "was^ essentially one of 
mutual trust: the CBC knew me Veil enough to know I would be critical; for my p^rt, I 
have attempted to. be fair... ^ut the opinions expressed are mine, ^and I t^^e full 
responsibility for thdm*. , , i . ^ . 

The use of pubVid domain documejitatioji provides only some protection, against bi^s. 
r have attempted to provide' controls by detailing jjiy ^wn background^ and by . indixiating 
.wh.ere excerpts have beert.used to illustrate tanges. of opinion rather 'than /cpnsensus . 
, But responsibility for th)x selection of excerpts rests with me. . *^ ■ *' ' 

The second point. to note alsa concern? bias,:5^and deals specifically with the extent 
to which I may have been^ e^rapped 'in broadcasting institution a;id nationalistic 
def ens iv^ff^s . No doubt there are biases here'^whiqh result from alternatively viewing 
theCBt from inside its production and 5Janagement units a^d from a thousand miles south 
^ %he jForty-ninth paralli^l. My ^L{itemaU/vantage point was Virtually ideal for for 
pfaiticipant^ ob^^tv * 



the organdzal 



^^tvatiorf* of management det.isio/i^ making; to €h^ extent that* I was part of 
ion," t may be overly "urtder^t and ihg" of,^the CBt's problems --^though I 
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think not much. My external vantage point was^^out of, range for all but the CBC*s 
shortwave services: \ t6 thi^^exte;it that for many months television really h^s been that 
which ABC, CBS, NBC, /nd -PJS. provided, I ^raay^see the .overall Caiiadian broadcasting 
system as more important tfo Canadians than those Mho have never been ''deprived** of its 
services — perhaps 'S-s significantly more imgdrtarit, " 

Some ^ control on defensiveriess was provided by* the ^acaddmic, members' of my 
dissertation reading 'committee. They were able to point out portions in early drafts 
where I had become caught u^.in the institutional seige mentality whose origins ^nd 
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' nature I was att.emptifig to describe. Sone additional control on defensiveness was 
provided b>; the fact that the 18 month exiting period allowed ne an opportunity ^to 
Vstand back"' fron the -operations I had qbserved at close range and to examine them in a 
wider context. Over the period my thinking on some matters changed significantly; 
emphasis shifted from a detailed examination of the activities of the English Television 
Planning Group to more extensive consideration of the decision making, .environment; and 

. emphasis shifted a>ay from consideration of communication research utilization to the 
point where it is almost a specialized footnote to the study. 

The final point concerns the use V^'hich others make of this document. "For the / 
benefit of those --ho start reading ax the back of any book, let me explain that my ' f 
concerns have been to avoid further development of the ^^confrontation" approach xo j 
Canadian public broadcasting policy development and interpretation, of the "siege . / 
mental ijy" within, broadcastiri^ institutions, and of the "art versus scie;ice" debate / 
^bout . tfhe relevance of communication research to the cojitrol and operation of 
broadcasting. - . j 

Some protection against contributing to witch hunting and polarization on specific 
issues IS provided by the fact that^much of what is described here has, while I have ~ 
been writing, become historical. The principal players have*all changed. There is a 
new Minister of Communications, a new Chairman and two new Vice Chairmen at a 
reorganized CRTC, and a new President and Executive Vice President at CBC Head Office. 
A new ESD Vice President was appointed in early 1974,. and there are other new people at 
the divisional level. Within English Television there is a new Director of 
Entertainment PrograSas, a new National Resources Manager, and an Assistant Managing 
Director of Television has-been added. Since -the beginning, of 1974, 8 of the 10 program ' ' 
department Area Heads^have changed, as have abjbut half of the Regional Directors and 
•regional Directors of Television and Program Directors. And there have b^en changes in 
Research. The issues have changed' too, at least in theiir immediate sen5e. And many of 
the dilemmas which remain are not at all unique to the Canadian situation. 

J5 . I have written at some length about atmospheres of ]confrorttation and attitudes of 
defensiveness, and I have tried to suggest that such conditions, though understandable, 
are not productive and not inevitable. I realize, however, th^t the detail which this 
^tudy assembles may be used selectively to "condemn," "justify," "attack," or "defend" 

/a'ny or all of the CBC, the CRTC, the Government, and the Parliament of Canada. If that 
happens, we will all be^ "losers." ,1 have tried, as they say in broadcasting, to achieve 
."balance," but it seems important to stress"* again that the attempt here has been to 

^ contribute to understanding. ' • * » 



b) ABOUT PUSIIC BROADqASTiNG INSTITUTIONS 

Section 1(d) of the Thtroduction, written many months ago, betrays a wish that this 
atudy would help clear up stime detailed misunderstandings ^evident in the 19^4 licence. 
* renewal pi*pcess. The detailed analyses in Chapters 10-12 nay, in fact, make some 
contribution in that connection.^ But, although my thinking about the handling of 
spcfzific operational issues has not changed much since 1974, I have come to see the 
problems as more fundamental than I did while directly attached to^ the CBC. 

^ ,* * 

.Relatively little has been written about the "theory" of public broadcasting — . 
about its theoretical ' role on roles, or even about possible^altemative structural 
forms. - Though unfortunate, I think, this does not seem surprisiitg. And I think that 
Chapter 3*s short review of some of what has be^n written reveals the reason: the 
theoretical , role of public broadc^istmg and the theoretically ideal relationships 
between it and the public, audience, and market' components of its environment are 
exceedingly complex. Thus, 'theoretical analysis makes the emergence of certain specific 
issues such as "mass versus specialized audience" more understandable*- 
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Orgcfnizational analysis also aakes a contrioution, the general systems theory Dodel 
of "an organization in its environnent'* set out in Chapter 5, and its application in the 
earl'V p^ts of Chapter 12, leads, 'I think quite ^easily, to the identification of 
defensiveness and cgnservatisn as institutional characteristics of the organization 
under stud,y. 

Tne spcietal anal)/ses pi:^vided in the Overviews in Chapters 12 and 13 nak^ perhaps 
the sjost*^ sigaif leant contribution : they provide a fracework within which the 
theoretical, operational, and organizational analyses can be reconciled; and they 
suggest implications both for th,e public and for public broadcasting institutions. 



The iDode-l of an organization in an environment seems to be of great importance in 
understanding the characteristics of broadcasting institutions. Organizational analysis 
h^re suggests that defensiveness and conservatism were induced in the CBC by its 
environment. Smith observed a "seige mentality*' in other nati^al broadcasting 
institutions and his analysis suggests its development is far from accidental. He noted 
that we ha\e reached a point at which the variouj /broadcasting instivbtj^ns and legal 
devices created' around the world are ceasing to satisfy the parti.g^'^uivolved in their 
creation. The Da\ey Coiisnittee noted that conten^orary social opelrtems centred on the 
relationship between people and institutions, and that the media, precisely because they 
are institutions, are involved in the conflict /as participants. ^ 

I ^ 

/The organizational analysis of the CBC a^d Smith*s societal analysis also converge 
m /the finding that the shape, conditions, and problems of a national broadcasting 
system are a strikingly accurate relectfon o^ t^fe^^fiijape, conditions, and problems of the 
nation it was created to serve. VHie CBC had been deliberately created as an instrument 
of cultui*^! nationalism and as^^ means af providing' for an expression of a Canadian 
identity. y It shared ^ith the country as a whole the problems of Canadian self- 
definition in relation to tjie out sicTe^ world. The CBC had also been assigfied'a role^ in 
corl^tribpting to the flow and exchange of regional information and entertainment — in 
the ^ unstated Ibelief that such flow and exchange would contribute to inter-regional 
undj^rstanding and an easement of regional tensions. And the CBC and the nati'on a^so 
faced together problems of biliilgual, bicultutal, and multicultural accommodation. Evpn 
the debate about "mass" and "special ized'f audiences for the CBJ^, though having its'' 
ong in^s m the nature of mass societies themselves, would seem to have beefl augmented by 
a specifically Canadian concern for^a,' style of life .differentiated from the "mass' 
market" emphasis in contemporary American society, and^ in ..turn — for a public 
broadcasting- service oriented less towards "the market'* and more ' in tpne with' "the 
public" and/or"* "the audience." ' ^ . 

The various rao^trs. of analysis also converge in identifying institutional problems 
which arise from the naturd^ af broadcasting itself. Organizational analysis found ap 
ambivalent attitude towards the JCBC on the part ^f elected .representatives and elerae'nts- 
of governfB^t^ strong support in principle -^fojr the "concept' of public broadcasting; » 
m practicp^, elctensiVe criticism of operational perforraaqce, and liraiteci attention, to 
public broadcasting policy development and interpratatioh, and to the resource 
implications of thos^ policies which had been established. Smith's societal analysis 
suggests that an arajbivalent relatiolfsHip between public broadcast;ing ^organizations and 
their .respective ^po-li^ical communities follows inevdtab^y^ from the very existence of 
broadcasting. As an institution, the* broadcasting organization lies outside the f^g^^ 
of both the politician's direct control and his familiar arenas; but politics 'within 
mass society is inextricable from the technology j^ich provides contact ^between the few 
and ^the many, and the politician is increasingly coming to depend on radio and 
television for hi^ very existence. Public broadcasting institutions i/i turn rely on 
elected representatives for institutional support, and, ultimately, survival. Smith* 
suggests that the relationship between public broadcasting organizations and other , 
elements of their active publics is also likely to be strained: a hew source ofi 
mdepcndenj^ pressure has sprung up among the creative workers of broadcast ingujho have 
become more conscious of themselves as a special interest within the debate thaiT^^^ver 
before. One of the stril^ing aspects of the 1974 licence^ renewal process was me 
unprecedented degree of public intervention: both existing national organizations . a^d 
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' specialdy organized groups of,creative workers in broadcasting entered the debate. And 
there was the tendency, .su^ested by Saith, for the politicians, element^ of govenuaent, 
and pressure groups, as uell as the broadcasters, ^ll to speak in the naoe of "freedom,'* 
in one sense or another. • ! 

• , r i \ ' ' . ' ^ 

The relationship between public broadcasting organizations and their audiences is 
also complicated by the nature of* broaflcasting itself, or perhaps more^^precisely 
by the fac^ that the development of broadcasting and the development ^of twentieth 
century mass societies have been inextricably interrelated and mutually dependent. 
General concern about, tKe "'mass" chara,cteristics" of contemporary societ^^ translate into 
specifie^^ concerns about the **raass** characteristics of the broadcast media. And the 
public broadcaster suddenly faces the problem of whether to give the public what it 
seems to uant, to give it what He feels is good for it, to strive for balance between 
thQse tuo, or to attempt the high road "to make ^od things popular and popular 
things good." . / 

One aiJproach to- these various institutional dilfemmas is simply to decentralize 
responin^yiity , for* control. It is interesting to |{ote, however, thaj despite regioxial 
tension, Ahe. public, demands on the CBC uer6 atMeast as much ^or decentralization of 
centrally coordinated production operations-.^ for decentralization of actual 
progjaiyaing control. This pontra^ts with the^S situation -vshere -'Uocal control" is of 
s*upre;rt^ importance. The contrast may simplyVef lect a relatively greater concern* over 
centralized givemment and. centralized institutions ia^the U.S, Howevet, it seems to me 
that the two national contexts are different in. ways ^hixh/ make the differences in 
degreerOf centralization understandable. Public broadcasting in the US originated as an 
alrt^mapive to the existing commeifcial services, and its roTe has thus far been defined 
primarily in relatioh'to those services. The CBC's rol'e has been.defined in t^rms more 
directly related to national problems, notably cultural, political, and sqcial problems. 
It * seems to me that, at least in ^he Canadian context, contributing to the/solution or,^ 
easement 6ftnational unity and identity problems implies a requirement for effective^ 
national network operations. But^^iis raises the "access" problem, and the problem of 
how to .deal with the feeling of powerlessness of individuals .in 'm^ss society th^ 




esseac^, is, the argument which is made for insistiiig that cablqr television system 
operators 'program, a "community''" channel .1 Another approach is for broadcasters to yield 
control over certain parts of their transmitting time.'^ And it may well be possible^ to 
extend » public accountability for broadcasting .into ^an area in which^ groups 'and 
^individuals with an interest in the overall policies of broadcasting as a whole may be 
ah^e; in a practical way, to, participate in broadcasting managemerit.' Each of these 
approches may ease the access- problem^ inevitable in a mass society., 

But Smith sugge^s, aiid I suspect that at least for the foreseeil/le (uture he is 
quite right, that broadcasting wil'l inevitably, remain in the handsyeTr large and powerful 
bodres, in the hands of a tiny unelected elite of profession's whose knowledge ^d 
understanding will be the main^ mesh through which most message^ have to pass, f ^ That 
inevit^il>ty ' is difficult to argue, but I sense that it i|/real . It nnay be connected 
w.ith Jthe economic logic of a relatively small number of bp<i^dcasting sources each, for 
the most, part, serving Substantial audiences. It may be connected with a natural 
individual attraction to experiences shared on a wide basis. It may be connected to 
* other characteristics of mass societies. Or there may well be minimum "9ritical mass"^ 
sizes for vital creative institutions. But it does seem inevitable that, at* l§ast in' 
the- intermediate term , in any given national context, there will be relatively "few 
broadcasting institutions of national scope. And what is most impertant, and probably 
9)0St difficult, is the quest;ion of access to the interest anpgO^d judgement of the, 
professionals who mediate the ^entire message parsing process. ) ' 

. *i 

It is at this point that it would seem that legal devices ^nd structural changes 
and regulatarx^ supervision will inevitably fail . «If, as Smith suggests, and as I 
believe, broadcasters and -producers must 'cease to look inwards tp their ^institutions, 
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.'bu;, take. their ov%-n honest sounding of their own social «n\ ironsent^ , such a change will 
come oh therba&is of broadcaster -and producer initiative,, and not as -the^ result, of 
legislation, regulation, or direct frontal attack. 

For public broadcasters and public broadcasting institutions tljere. are basically 
*tVo ' alte^rnative external orientations. One is a defensive stance: It. would be 
understandable if such ah external orientatioa^xontinued to prevail. The tendency arises 
from inherent characteristics of the relationship? between,, public vbroa'dcastin^ 
organizations . aiid their environnents. But remaining » defensii'e ' cpula ^ aT^o be 
institutionally fatal." The alternative is to be op<?n to the publics, and irf^^t is nbt, 
,it may well lose touch and, in so doing, ^ 6eccnie inflexible. ' Societies ^and. nataons 
change. There is an argument that it is the role of the meSia to pr xpare societies for 
change. ^In any event, it is clear that a public broadcasting institution which becomes 
infjexible and not adaptable to changing conditions will experience problems maintaining 
the public support which its existence Requires. Neville argued that if the CiC 
remained an undifferentiated, basically mass audie^ice oriented, national broadcasting 
ser\icc, it uould^ eventually becdae redundant.* This study suggests that the need^ for 
different-iation was recbgnized, but that the CBC was not. moving rapidly towards a more 
clearly differentiated serv-ice, largely becau se of the^ level and means of public 
support. Externally, phe situation o^alled for ,a review of public policy. But there 
weVe atlso implications for the CBC. It was engaged in a cooperative, national, creative 
endeavour, it required the confidence and support-of the Canadian public; and the best 
approach to. securing that support spemed to* lie' in taking the initiative in the 
'establishment of-a more open relationship with the .Canadian ^ public . Thus, an open 
relationship with the public can , be argued aV'essential to ^orig run institutional 
•i^urvival. ' ^ . * ' * • 

\ But the actual *'gdc^" of the entire calture must deafly come before" matters of^ 
institutional survival. They n^ed not be in conflict; '.in fact, broa4casters ' 
respo nsibili ti;es for the definition^ of reality provideci to fheir auSiencW constitute 
the' valid argument for more-, "open" broadcasting institu^tipns. The requix^ent .is, 
howev^et, for'an openness '"to" ^"di^nce ^nd general* '(^s-' ppposed to^^^ "actiye") public^ 
input*. Such an- approach would seem to hold the post prroraise^for s'teering systems of 
bi'oadcastirtg in ways which reflate to ^the newly identified needs and demands of society, 

cj ABOUT THE 'CBC ' ' , . > , ' ' 



* Just as the CBC was,^in ra^y ways, a strikingly ae^rate reflection of the nation 
it sei^ved, so* this study aciuratelj^^^ reflects a' condition o^, fhe. -Corporation . This 
document concentrated overwhelmingly on the demands and expectations ^f 'the active 
public, . 1 1 ve, suggested that the CBC'tendedto concentrate more^on the public's- demands 
than on\audience concerns or on Internal conditions, — But- in addition. to the- publTc , and 
the audience,' thd CBC w'as klso. ktterapting to meet the demands and expectations' of^th'e 
"market. And it seemed to qae th^t simultaneously attempting to s.erve the pyblic and the 
audience and ,competre i/i the raarf et' wks the source of" basic prpbleras for^ the Corporation. 

It seems to me that there was a role for CBC 'initiativ;^ in securing a ^clarification 
if not a reconsideration of public policy on Corporate coraraerciar iictivity.-. ' I've 
suggestc^, however, .that th^' Corporation "'^was in a difficult position ^to take 3uch 
^initiatives in^l974.i; \ts operational* dependence on the Government v/as, I* Jthijik, 
striking ^rfd n6t totally appropriate.. In Chaptei* 13 I argued that an open relationship 
with the public wa^ the ^^BC's only means of escape from i,t5 .own def^nsiveness ^and 
conservatism and, on the practical level, from its demand/ resouifce imbalance and its 
commercial constraints. Above, I argued tt\^n aji open reLationsJ^ip with the public as 
audience was required for the provision of t3 responsible medih definitdon* of reality. 
In the Canadian situation .there was an additional argujne^t ^ for an open 'relationship 
, between the* CBC and the pubjic; It stemmed from the provisions of the Qorporation's 
'legislative mandate-.. If "the CBCjs^efe tb effectively discha^-ge its national unity and 
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-Canad3,an identity obligations, the Corporation and its canagenent an4 'its profiucers 
ne^ecj^d an opportunit,> to deepen their anareneas of the social processes yaijd cont^cpor^i:/ 
attitudes anong Canadians.. . \ ^ 

/ ' y 

This study also nirrors the GBC. in . its -attention t^o___d5naj«i5, expectations", 
structures, processes, pro/rans, 'liespurces, and issues — to just about everything but 
pe6^e. I have, if only in»the selection of aat'e^iai for quotation, been severely 
critical of vhat \is- often teixted aanageiaent "style".*' But LWe tried to balance my 

suggestion that oore attention to people was- •required with an organizational 

coqnunication ^ analysis nhich' suggests that^ under prevailing conditions the actual 

^ abroach Was * almost inevitable. % criticiso', therefore, is of ,the situation; 
responsibility for it-extend^, ultimately, to Wvery Canadian . As I said Earlier, * I 

* think that Smith is right ahd that for the foreseeable future the conrtfol and op5eration 
of the major elements of .broadcasting systems will remain in r»elatively few 'hands 
regardless, of structural operational adjust&ents such as greater ^decentral ization or 
liigher proportions of independent production. These broadcasters,, individually, ar^e the 
people who will mediate -the-dominant message passing processes. It seems important- 
therefore, that the organization should want; and be able to 'e'stablish significant 
recruitiaent, training', and development programs, tailoj-ed to individual rieeds and 
aspirations, to best deve-lop the abilities required of these relatively few hands, and 
to help put them in touch .with 'the mass audience whose - futures ar^ .so >seldoraly 
examined. , - < ^ . 

It IS also at least possi-ble to sugge.st that iD02:e open internal rel^ionships and 
greater attention to the individual may influerfc;e probabilities of success in creative 
endeavours. *I-&€lieve that creative^ climates are^ important and that creativity' is not 
^ccicfent^L, but performing a cost/benefit analysis is impossible so, ia the end^ the 
/Choice of a mandgepient "^tyle" or the detexp^ination of the importance attached .to the 
individual in the orgfani^at^ioii must fee left to the good Judgement of the senior officers 
\ of the Corporation.* In Chapter 15 i speculated that there may have been a transf,er of 
defensLveness and conseAatism from" exteri^al to internal relationships;^ the ^oi)servation 
*is speculative*, but worth considering. ^ Also speculative is the suggestion that the 
-Corporation's conservative externaj orientation may have translated into *'cons*ervatiye,'^ 
^^prbliramming . * i * • * , 

pointed out earlier, the conditions examined iri this study are now historical.' 
* There may have, been changes in„the external orientation of the CBC fince 1974, or' such 
changes may be inmiinent. It seemed to me that in early 1974 the Corporation was becoming 
somewhat more opei>, but it also seraed that the'CRTC's licence renewal decision /would 
contribute to. increased def fensiveness at least in the short run. There were, however, 
indications that .the CBC Board would become more^ active and visible, -and that there 
would be fegular consultation betwjeen the Corporation and the CRTC. 

The last part of this chapter examirjes public broadcast.ing policy ojnions available 
to the Canadian people', and it suggests public responsibilities m that ^ connection. 
Those"* responsibilities and the challenge to improve the CBC were, I suggest', shared by 
the CBC and the public. For its part, the Corporation had a choice between either 
remaijiing , defensive - and conservative or becoming more open, with its aujiience public 
.about its problems and aspirations. ^ The seeds of a more, open and * positive external 
orientation were evident in early 1974. The transcript of 'the 197T licefnce renewal 
hearing reflects the English Service Division' Assistant General Manager's comments about 
■ challenges *as follows: ^ , i 

MR. MUNRO: ..... The Corporation's mandate has often^been stated as requiring 
its ,television"service to link a^l Cahadia^s, ' yet that requirement^ must be seen in 
the context of inpi'easing television cKoice-frora raor'fe and more' competing stations. 

To-^'f^lfili our mandate, we must ;program so that Canadians want to be linkjed, 
» I ''must stress ths^t we don't quarrgl ^ith the xights of a viewer to-have the maximum 
choice available. What I anf pointing out is that this situation provides us with a 
challenge just' as radio faced its c!;fallenge in the 1950's and ^60's. 
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To neet that challenge, we must offer Canadians television , program service 
vshich IS different from that cJf the private stations, and of a quality and variety 
that' Canadians wilf choos6, to \^atch (CRTC 1974a, pp 149-5Q) 

, For the rest^of this decade, CBC television must cope with a situation quite 
different from thax which faced us four years ago: In the face' of increasing 
viewer' choice , we must remain relevcfnt to Canadians of all ages, interests and 
• tastes. ' We must do so X>y offering a servj.ce which is distinctive in its amount of 
Canadian and regional programming, distinctive in its balance, and distinctive in 
4ts quality. We , recognize these as major challenges and'we recognize that our 
success in meeting th^m is impojtant not just to the CBC or •to the Canadian 
Broadcasting system,, but to Canada. ... We look forward confidently to the 
'challen^jes and we weicom^^Them. Qjp 156-7) 

Some 1,315 fages later the hearing transcript ends as follows: 

MR. JUNEAU; Well, Mr. Pitard, you said that, if ^you^'persist x<>^* wiU 'find that 
. - Canadians are capable qf doing the job, • „ - / ' 

\ ' • * .# 

That is one' of the most kopeful phrases, not only because it e/presses 'a 
strong sentiment, but because it appea/ts to-j^xpres's determination, and I think 
determination is^perhaps the thing, after hope and wisdom^ tliat we n,eed roost. 

I would like, however, 4o terminate not on* any of my ideas, my phrases, or any 
of your phrases, but from the "brief of ^the regiojial producers. They say in their 
conclusions:' "It is now the time to admit to all the failures and then forget them. 
. It IS now the time to look for new' avenues to success. We will create the programs 
^ ^-©..^^do tFfl§,^ giVen the facilities and resources necessary. Jtf is essential to have 
' the co^pexation o^ the Canadian Radio^eievislon' Commission, ' th^ Canadian 
^gaverrunent , and the Canadian Parliament." I would add only this: that ^'ou can be 
as^ureii" of tTie co-operation of the CRTC, and I think^lso you need thg co* operation 
of* the people, ' . ' • 

MR. PICARD: Tfiat's what' I was going to say.* (Based on CRTC 1974a, pp 1470t2} 

All that cooperation seemed like a good idea at the time. It still -^does. But 
effecti>re cooperation seemed to require both a change in the exte2:nal orientation of the 
CBC and -changes in public policy. . • ' * 
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. Television is a competitor. It tompetes^for our time with working, sleeping, and 
other necessary and optional activities. When we watch it, we do so because we choose 
to because it has successfully competed •for our time.^ ~^ 

Television is competitive. •» Broadcasting organizations compete with each other for 
our viewing attention/ When we 'watch one program rfther than another, we do so because 
we choose to beacuse it has succe^sfolly competed for our attention, ^ 

^ Canadian televj^sion programs complete with American television programs. Except 
where, alternatives are not yet available, when Canadians watch Canadian programs they do 
so because they choose to because they are more entertaining, mote informative, /more 
in tune with their own lives, and/or Simply because they are Canadiar^. / / 

Ultimately, regulation^ cannqt force Canadians to watch Canadian j^rograms. /f they 
want to get cable TV and watch it evdry night and watch only US programs', the/ will do 
^o. They<}iave the power to elect a government which will permit them \o do an/ or all 
of those th'ings. ^ 
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In- practice, few Canadians are willing to watch programs which are less 
entertaining, less inforaative, and less in tune with their lives solely becau'se they 
are Canadian, Ultimately, Canadians will only watch Cainadian programs if those programs 
"^ave a quality and appeal su£*ficient to compote successfully not only with US television 
programs but with all the other things which compete for their time. 

Television competed mpst successfuLly for the time o-f "Canadian? during the evening. 
At that tiipe Canadian programs must compete with US programs in which ,the production 
investment in 1973/74 was approximately $200,000 per hour^-- or $10,400,000 for one hour 
of original production each week fot a year. The total 1973/74 CBC English TelevisioJi 
budget was $54, 538,000. ' , 

In the United* States, television has a fully developed film industry as' an 
esta^jlished source of programming. In Canada, the CBC' is expected tp financially assist 
the development of such an Industry. . - 

The Broadcasting Act established the CBC on behalf of the Canadian people as an 
.institution to contribute to national unity. It will make such a cojitribution only to 
the extent Xhat it i3 watched. If only its US programs attract substantial, "numbers of 
yiewei?3^., then the mediUm is the message.^ If its Canadian programs "attract substantial 
numbers of viewers, they will share, what the national broadcasting service reflects of 
their country to them, and there w/ll be^a contribution to unity* 

But Canadians share something else: they share the way the national broadcasting 
service reflects ojn them as a people. ' If they are proud of rts Canadian services, if 
they. think its Canadian programs ^e worthy, the institution itself will stand as a 
positive force contributing to unity. Even if they are not proud of itNthere wjli be 
some contribution to unity — through having a common institution to ^^alk about and 
react to and ^-riticize and know as their own. But such a backwards approach to unity^ 
has *di St urbing implications for the cultural confidence which the nation has in itself. 

It is interesting, in the light of a recent CBC budget cut and a mor^ recent 
.upwards adjustments to speculate on the nature af the relationship between the cultural 
and economic confidence of a nation. The EC budg^et cut had its ^origin in national 
economic problems ^i)rought on by the- combination of similar problems in^the United States 
and the fact that it has largely been Americans who have invested in the economi^ future 
of* Canada. Iti much the same *way that social 'and political unity are linked, I suggest 
.there is a connection between a nation's cultural and economic confidence. 

The problem for public broadcasting is that investments in culturaT futures do not 
pay off very quickly.. It takes time to, develop talent and skills and ideas, and so it 
is perhaps understandable that, successive Canadian governments, each with its oi^ 
immediate problems and instincts fc^ political survival, have not invested heavily'in 
.the develbpment of a strong and vital and distinctively Canadian national broadcasting 
sert^ice. Unfortunatefy, the longer the hesitation the higher' the entry price. In 1970, 
Professor Thomas McPhail of Loyola Uhiversity*s, Department of Cbmmunication Arts, warned 
the Davey ^Committee that "Canada has one decade remaining in which its members ^have to 
make up their minds whether they^ want to remain a distinct political, cultural, and 
geographical national entity'* (Davey 1970a, p 11). On the eve of the 1974 CBC licence 
renewal hearing,* Pierre Juneau is quoted as having declared, "Look, we either have a 
courftry or we don't. Let's decide" (Lewis, p 12). ^ 

Pra not going to suggest that, if tjierl isn't an immediate change in public policy, 
or a new external orientation in th^ Corporation, the CBC wilj wither and die, and that 
the nation will disintegrate shortly thereafter.' Changes will" come and I think their 
natures and directions are almost inevitable; the uncertainty is as tc^ their* tiiying.. -It 
seems to me. that the sooner the changes are begun, or^ at ieast^ seriously contemplated,, 
'the easier the necessary adjustments will be. 

• «> . . • ^ » 

♦.1 * ' . * 

The^first question facing* the Canadian pu6lic-<-therefore, is whether a. review •of 
public broadcasting policy is now in order. I have t^^ied in Chapter 12 to argue' that it" 
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, ' ' * ' 

IS. I thmk^ that the record of the 1974 licence renewal process stands as sufficient 
evidence of ^ the fact that the structural arraugements for broad^ca^ting in Canada requijre 
re -examination. ' If there is no appraisal, and if general i>at?ional conditions do not 
change drastically, things will probably continue pi'etty ^-much as they are in 
^broadcasting, and in the CBC until a crisis^ precipitates a crash^ investigation. McPliail 
and Juneau essentially argued that by the time such an obvious' crisis developed, it 
would be too late to preserve a distinctively Canadian system. of broadcasting. They may 
well be right. In any event, it is* clear that if policy review begins now,, it can Be 
more thorqugh, more contemplative, more public, and no doubt gate successful in steering 
broadcasting^ in ways wj;iich relate to the needs of the society, than if'it is left -until 
there ' is a crisis in the Canadian broadcasting system, im the CBC, or itj both. The 
question of whetber a review is in order prompts two others; how might it come' about, 
and is it:; likely to? Earlier, I suggested it was in the CBCJs interest to have a 
review, and^ that some' initiative on its part would not have been inappropriate. At the 
leasx, it needs public clarification of the Government's policy on future CBC coramerpial 
activity. » The CRTC clearly needed a clarification of its role. The basic questions are 
matter^ -ef pablic policy, so. there would seem to be Parliamentary and Governmental 
responsibilities to attend to public broadcasting policy matters now. The other 
possibility for initiative, and the most interesting one, would seem to lie odtside the 
realm of the "official" public. If the 305 interveners in tlje-1974 licence renewal, had 
one* thing in common, it, was an interest in an effective review of Canadian public 
broadcasting policj^. Most^.of them regarded the CRTC" hearing as such a review. In\ the 
/end, It wasn't; moreoveV, ^ it didn't 'lead ^o one, and it didn't result in policy 
f * ctarification. . In the intelwal, there have been 5^me changes of opinion. There are new 
directions within the CBC. Sonie members of 1974 Committee on Television group ,noWv 
^ believe t#hat the CBC h^s ^ resource problem. The Canadian Brbadcasting League is 
presumably as cbmrnitted^as ever to the concepts of a distinctively Canadian system c(f 
' * broadcasting^ and an independent and innovative CBC. It seems likely that there could be 

widespr^d "actiy^/ public support fpr a comprehensive policy review. Whether there is 
likely to be si/ch a review depencis, quite simply, on whether any one of the CBC, the 
^ CRTC, 'Parliament, the Govetnment, xhe creative workers* of broadcasting, or any of the 

groups or individuals concerned with broadcasting in Canada who were so much in» evidence 
in 1974 takes the initiative. ' * , - ^ . ' / 

If there is to be a polic)^, review, it'aust focUf first on th^ Canadian bpoadcasting 
' - system as a whole. I think the concept of a cgmb^ined* system is vadid, but 'there ^(tve 
• " been major, changes in the conditions of thdt system since Vhe 1968 Act w^s framed^ In 
Chapter '12 1 argued Vhat a comprehensive review must begin with a reconsideration Of 
'•Broadcasting Policy fbr Canada." I suspect that the princi^l'es of that policy &ill be 
^^eaffirmed, but such reaffirra^ion should* recognize and accept the fact that ambitious 
.objectives cannot be aacoraplisjied without the expenditure of energy and other resources. 

It seems imp^©rt;afTrt-.Xh^t, -in all their phases, any future reviews recognize that 
broadcasting systems are\a function of' their national settings and that the institute 
may be as accurate,, if Yiot nKXre so, in reflectiijg*national conditions anxi problems as 
. the program services they prb^de/ In Chapter 13 I^ argued that tendencies to donsidei^ 
beheacffng -the messenger are ine\^able, given that broadcasting taandates are written in 
the expectation that the .electronic media will sotve, or at least help solve, national 
problems. Recognition that broadcasting's problems are encoded^ versions of the 
politil;;^! issues which confront natidns, and that institutional characteristics result 
from environmental influences, from^ policies, and from the nature of the structural 
• ^ arrangements for broadcasting,, isC irajJortant. 0ut it importance^is as^ backgrpund to, a ^ 
review. Exhortations or impassioned pleas for understanding will not oo their own change., 

So far as >the CBC is concerned, the^first' questions must be about ^ its role, ^ Its 
mandate responsibilities mus^- bp reassessed in the Idght of their resource demand 
^implications. Its audience orientation must be reassessed in light of ^ conditions and 
trerfds both ^.n the Canadian broadcasting environment and in the general Canadian social 
climate. Scattered throughout the hearing ^interventions and the 1974 licence renewal 
», document are indications that^some Canadians were having second thoughts al)out certain 
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aspeclS'Of twentieth centurv cfess societies. It would seen important to determine^ the 
exact nature and extent of thos^ coacems. They nay well constitute the ncxst- valid- 
argunent for a CBC 'differentiated** froia cosaercial services! Tnere are^ no • ''tva' > way 
cjjoice** pplioy options, here: the questions are^ about balance ami tiaing. *(h^ 
dif ferentiati,on process had already be^n before the end of the\case stu^y period. 'The 
"block schedule*' v»as beconing fragmented, and by 1974 it >as a potentiallry aisleading 
reprjesentation of actual English Television" service. The audience ' data used laost in 
this study is fron the BBM measureHaent ^periocf closest to ^he public hearing, froo 23 
January thrbugh 3 February 1974; during , that period, \21% of all English Television 
network ser\uce afid 22% of all prime time service consisted of special programzaing not 
reflected on block schedules principally '"public broadcasting", coverage of the 

Comnionuealth Games and extended coverage of the National Energy Conference, ^it seems to 
me that' further differentiation was required, but not, through greasing to be a "popular" 
service. Consideration qf the degree ajid rate of dif fer|ntiation appropriate for'public 
broadcasting service- • in Canada must be extremely careful; the various balancing 
processes involved afe complex and should be v»ell understood by those advocating change; 
and there are resource implications, considered bellow, which should al»o be taken into 
account. 




The second set of questions conce^aing tHe^ CBC ^eal - with ^the^^ structural 
arrangements* for public broadcasting in €ana^. It seemed to me tnat the CBC was tied 
much too directly, both in policy and in operatiohs, to the Government. Tve suggested* 
tha^ ^the Corporat^n's operational dependence &n the Government led to institutional 
conservatism and to^nservatiye programming. There are two possible approaches to 

>establishiiig great^fc institutional independence: . one is to change formal structural 
arrangenjentt rep^^ing lines, regv^atory sy^ems, funding mechanisms, and periods of 

*fundingi the other approach is for the bj^dcasting institution itself to develop a 
meaningful relationship with its audienre^^elolic and, thereby, est^lish the basis for 
Its independence^-- I suggest that effectfve" change wiil^ require the application of thes^ 

^tw — Approaches in combination, and that such Change, i'f achievecj, willvjje evolutionary. 
Structural Qhange requires a policy review, instituti^onal initiative does not, ' and^ if 
taken in advance Of policy reassessment, 'may .establish a^basi§ for earlier and more 
effective structural change. . ' • * * * 

The final set of questions concerning the CBC deal with rpsourc'es. ^These quesjtions 
must be taken up last because they must . be considered against at defined role and 
specific objectivesj not against vague or global 'expectations. I^, for instance,^ 
quality' regional program services-^^re to be a prominent feature of 'Canadian public 
broadcasting service, then Canadians are going to ^ave to get Iseriou^ about the^ costs. 
And there are significant cost impllbcations in opting for a*more differentiated serv^-ce. 
National unity and (Canadian identity objective* can be used to argue the case Jor quality 
Canadian programming of popular appeal. If "making good things .popular and popular 

•things good" 4s an appropriate general goa»r for the CBC, then there are major 
outstanding requirements for program artd talent ^^d production ,ajid management 

•development. And consideration • of resources will have to face ;,the'» question of 
commercial activity and the 4istribution system, implications of any changes in that 
activity. The question of commercial activity is exceedingly complex" A'multitude of 

^arguments have been ^roade both to support the elimination or reduction of commercial 
activity and to justify continuation of current policies and practices, the revenue 
which the CBC derives from sel^iftg » advertising time comes at ^ a cost both to the" 
organization and the services it provides* The que^tio*h is not whether commercial'^ 
a.ctiyity comes at a cost, but whether the costs to service are justified by the net gain 
in funding. Making such a determrnation will be difficult because "costs, to service" 
are primarily intangibles^ But the policy 'on commercial activity must be considered^ 
thoroughly because, although it is raised here within g third group of questions, it is 
a major policy question in its om right. In can, in fact,.>e seen as an encoded precis 
of the problems of public broadcasting in Canada. 

At he practical level^ the commercial activity question is bound up with the 
overall * demand/ resource , imbalance. In the ear.ly days 6f CBC television^, when the,** 
emphasis was on getting any service to as many Canadians as |70ssible, deriving revlbnue 
from fComnicrcial advertising was one means of dealing with the CBC*s ''mounting 
requirements for money. And the incorporation of private com^nercial stations into the, 
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y's/sten as affiliates was an econonicaT neans of extending coverage. iJut there have been 
significant changes since CBC tele\i3ion wa*s, ponopoly television in Canada and', inde^d^ 
since 1908. Coaaercial activity, thcnigh- at dne point, enabling Canada to extend CBC 
services acfoss th^ land quick*iy and^ at reduced public cost, nay now or soon be 
introducing sore greater probleas tha*n it solves. -In particular, it would seen to 
seriously complicate the task o'f re&fionding ^appropriately to the changes in the Canadiah 
broadcasting environment already prpduced b/ the rapid growth of cable and by the. 
licensing of additional Canadian Commercial stations and .networks. And technological 
trends tovards the provision of an eyen greater range of '^programming" choices. in the 
future w^ould sqe;i to hold the promise of throwing the CBC's role and its commercial 
activities into ev^n greater conflict. ' ^ 

By the end of the»cas« study peri6d the'CBC was, on one hand, arguing the ^need to 
, "differentiate** Us services' ffom tho^e providecJ by *coinnercial broadcasters.. But, on 
the, other hand, it was also^rguia^ that the nature of its distribution system justified 
, or demanded the scheduling of popular US entertainment programming in peak, viewing 
periods to maintain, the "commercial vphility" of its afFiliates ahd its owti revenue 
•position.* In 'essence, the CBC was admitting that the distribution system was 
.determining program *ser» ice content. Moreover, despite its attaDpts to' deliver Jarge 
audiences to the « ^ffa 1 lates, the' Corporation found itself unable to maintain *thfeir 
commercial viability and f^ced, the prcfspect of .^either subsidizing or taking over 
operations .m financial trouble. If the pattern and^the trends ^continue, as it seetas 
thev inevitably viM, the CB^: will inclVeasihgly be paying for its distribution system at 
both ends by* stiapmg i^s service schedules to , sustain its commercial-affiliates and, 
to t.he extent tnat such approaches are- insufficient to maintain their commercial 
.iaMlit> m the changing Canadian broadcas^ting environment, by further subsidization of 
their operations. J But it should- be re€ognized that the alternative will be -costly. 
This stud> argujes that effective differentiation *of program services requirtid 
substantially increased resource^ for prograjruning, notafa^ly for 'program development. 
Such a differentiatii^ aiso^has m^jor ii9plicatj.ons for the distribution system, and a 
clear differentiation will come ai; the cost of either -extending the public portion of 
the distribution svstem or su!>stantiil ly subsidizing the private portion of the system. 

The commercial policy question thus raises major resource level questions, as well 
a%.some less tangible ones. i'n' his,1974 submission to the CRTC, George Ferguson 'took up 
the relationship betw.eeri goal 5 ^Rd resources; he observed: 

hhat are we tg raake,pf governments which, on the ,one hand, declare their 
determination to keep' radio , and television Canadian and then do nothing about the 
product they -are charged ',tQ supervise? And what do you make of a government .which 
^directs i;cs instrument, the CBC, to do everything in its power to make ends meet 
• an objective declared^*, it may be • added, \'ithout any parliamentary sanction. No 
sta;:i^te' exis^ts declaring' that the CBC must pay its way. , Everybody knows that, if 
the CBC was^ to do the job Parliament assigned it' to, the , CBC would cost money. ^ It' 
may not have been clear thirty-odd years ago, but it is cfear today. Yet nobody, 
so far as I know^ has ever raised this central point. Vet it is clear that if the 
existing directives are maintained, and if "the CBC's first duty is to *make more 
^ money,- the 'programming pplicy must include prime time for commercially sponsored 
features, which, m turn, means that the only pi*<^gra&s that fulfill the original 
purposes of the publicly owned system must be shown at other hours of .the day or 
night when commet^rial interests are n^t* at stake. This is putting the cart before 
the horse with a vengeance. ^I^erguson 1974, |)p 6-7) 

Beyond the tangible resource problems, the commercial>^ activity^ ^juestion also* 
encodes a mare general aspect of public broadcasting policy development and 
interpretation in*Canada. As Ferguson npted, the commercial policy is an 'operational 
policy of the Government, not one established by Parliament, not. one determined by the 
public. .Thus, the c9mmercial policy question raises major structural <^uestions as welK 
I've argued that by i974 the CBC had become alarmingly' close to becoming just another 
department of the Government. And*I*ve argued that it needed <to become more open v^ith > 
the public as a means of securing and preserving independence. But a Corjjoration so 
heavily operationally dependent *on tbe Government was in an aw^iward position to «begin 
asserting its own ladependence. The CRTt attempted 'to intervene irt 'thi^ closed 



relationship between tnd C&C and; the Govermaent, and it failed. Just how closed that 
relationship ^ctuailv has becone is illustrated by the fact that the h?asis for the 1974 
public discussion between the CBC and the ' CRTC about the future of the public 
broadcafcCing service regains -a secret Caoinet document. - » 

' ^Tnere is a suggestion of inevitability in Anth^any Smith's contention* that the 
tinresolved neuroses froc which nations suffer can, be found encoded in the ways they 
choose to organize broadcasting, and I don't accept that^ inevitability. I think 
Canadians have enougn faith in their collective futufe to Justify an appropriate 
investment in their country's cultural future. Ferguson cocaent-edf 

« * 

The makers of Canada a century ago knew th'ey^ere eabarking on an exp^erinent 
- that would bedi£ficult, risky and, costly. On these scores they had no illusaons. 
hithin two years the finaacial terns of Confederation had to be changed sb that t})« 
poor partners would ha\e to be subsidized by those partners who could afford to put 
more into the conaon pot. Those subsidies have continued to this day, despite the 
protests o£ the richer menbers of the union that they cannot 'Afford to pay a nickel 
core. In every field you can raention, this same story iias been repeated again and 
again and again, "he found we, needed new canarls and new and biggfer flocks, and we 
b'Jilt then: he extended ourselves westward; and again millions and nil lions were 
needed for new railways, and we built them. Vew ports? Ke built then. Nationally 
sr>eaking, we built oursel v ei-ofr subsidies , each occasion being raade the subject ' of 
new protests 'that we could not aff^^d the price, he went on building ;ust the 
san^. * ^ ^ '• , 

..... Increasingly- 1 have wondered why a crown corporation like the CBC has not 
spent Its resources on the interpretat lorr-oT tne different areas of Canatia, one .to 
another. They do not know each other. They do not yet understand eacli other. 
' T^ere are -oi sunder standing 5 and .ignorance oil every han^. Yet- how miserable are the" 
reasons gi^en for failure. It turns out that tl)e CBC has' not th^ money to do ^ne 
job, and that the given reason f or ' that lack, is that the corporation nus,t 
concentrate its energi-es and ta-lents on making money', rather than concentrate' . on 
tbe repair of the national framework. 

' • This IS a mass We break with the past, fn the old days,' we gladly spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars on providing- ourselves w^th the capital equipment 

' our economic growth required. But ^.e shrijik 'jjack when it comes to. rh« task of^ 
complaining to oixrseKes why such equipment is needed, indeed why C^Mda itself 
should exist-and for what purposes. When Parliatnent turns to sudn a topic, .it is 
*to hear complaints that* broadcasring in Gaelic is being reduped^. Our problem? are 

' mountainous', and I wonder' what headway we are making with t^em. ' (Ferguson 1974/ pp 

' • • ^ - ' ^ ' / • ; ' ^ ^ r w- 

^It seemed* to Ke that in 1974 not nuch headway was mad*. "*Jl>e future of t.ne 

"national" broadfe'^sting service seemed tO' lay Jn the hands pflnational institutions 

the CBQ Itself, the' (Jovernmcnt, and to a .Wch. .'lesser elcten^ , t|ie CRTC, . and 

Parliament. ,The - Broadcasting Act^ doesn't l^'bel/the CElb^as' Canada » s * '^publ ic^* 

broadcasting,. service. Perhaps it should, >f only as^^ seCiantic remirfder to national 

institutions' that the most ^.mport^nt relationship in public bijoadcasting in' Canada^ must 

be betw^cii the CBC antf-the public. ' , - . . • ' . • 

' ' It seem^ to-rae i^ievitable that tbe changes ;n the Canadian broadcasting environnient 
in the early 1970? . wi i-i^-eventual ly require a reassessment* of the role of the CBC. I 
suggest - that . -when that reassessment, is made, a* need for vastly inci:eased levels pf 
puhLic 'Sup\5ort. will be iderttified. But- it seems unrealistic to /ej^pect, a sudden "^d 
massive .increase, at somc.given point jn'the future. Because ^a^f da's i)ubp res^^rce^ 
unlimited, it sterns to me that the., sensible aj^prdach is to make an ^i^arly 
determination of th? '^target*' r<>la for the CBC, to assess the strtiCturaiVand respurce 
implications of that Vole,^'an^ tcr'begi^i systematically to move towards it as ^^oon as 
possible. ' ^ , ' V ' ' " , ^ , ' s \ 



' This-study docsnH pontam great . long lists of specif ic reconmen'dation's .V, Most of; 
the issues, and questio^is considei'ed* are. ultimately, matters' pf public policy ,.^nd. J 



» • , ' • • . , ' 

don't presuae here. to suggest in detail v,hat public policv should be. But I do pf^esuice 

to reconpend that pojicv- be reconsidered. « . , - 

»** » ' ' » ' 

1. The national broadcasting service is, . fonaal ly, a creature 'of Parlianent ^ 'The 
ChC*s nandate uas o«ablished b> Pari lament, the structural arrangeaents jfoT 
broadcasting uere detename'd by Parliaisent, and it Ijas ultiaate control of > public 
resources. ' Parliane^t has '^fir^t responsil)ility ^or takiiig the initiative i» 
bringing about a r^viei? of Canadian public broadcasting policy, 

* t 

2. Effectively, the (government r is* in control of the QfeC. But controT . isaplies 
responsibility as well, so- Parliaaent's responsibility to ensure that it^ 
l^roadcasting policy fit>r ''Canada is apprbpriate t,o current ^condition* and that 
resources are adequate' &f the 'discharge of the n^andate it ' has given the 
Cor-poration are, m a very special • sense^^the respoi^sibalities of "the^'Govemnent a^ 
uell.' NJoreover, given what would seen to be inevitable rsequirtoents tor in<2Teased 

* levels of CBC :fest)Urce support 'in the future, .it vojiid s'eea' to-;be 'in fAie 
Government's^ own besT* interest to hava 'a fully public re^consideration of. 
^i*dadcasting policy -at an early date. • * 

.5.. I ha\e cttaracterazed the CRTC as a* "frustrated** observer o?, the .the current* public 
broaJcasting policy developiient and ^ interpret at loa process a. process' which 
^ntol\ies prxniarily the Gpvemaent and th'e CBC. Jhe 1974 licence renewal 
decision can be regarded .as a^ disguised call foe a" review of- public policy. 
Whether the 19'^>^ disguise was appropriate does pot.^seen iisportant Tiow. . It does 
seem to ne that the tiiae'h^s cone when the CRTC cah, and shouJd, call' directly for 
a'-public clarification of'».the {)rQ^dca5ting policies it has been 'Charged to 
irap l^enient , • ' ' . ♦ ► ^ , . 

4. I ha\e suggested that the sources of aany, of tae TBC's prol)iesis were externaj, and 
that Its effective independence v*a5 extr^deiy lin;^ed.%/Ey£n sd,,l sug^sr that the , 
CBC , h^s an approjsnate role- to -^lay ,in^ the planning of it% own future^^ Given 
its^' recent pfeoccupa j^ioji with 'ef f iciency, its persi^tTing problems* and r^e prospect 
of /incrci^sing resource requaren^nts in t-he future, it >'buld sees *o be.^in tfee^ 

* Corporatron's own bes^t iirfere^t that/ the^te be a* full pubiic review of -Canadian 
pbplic broadcasting policy, * • • ^ ^ ^' " • ^ 

5. Ultinateiy', the future , 'broadcasting ia" Canada rest5 ' vijh the public , 
pirl lament,,^ the. Governoent^ "'the U^ftTC . ar^d tfie CBC'-aVe.its insrnSients, but these, 
institutions'* have 'not recently '^qonsulted the jfe^biac". about xt§ pubjlc*-^ 

, biroadcastang wi^he^ and eoh\ictions. Jt^may Jj*eir be that "pubji^ pressure viil ^ave*, 
to be brpught »to* bear bffore * there i& '.a * 'cojnprehensive reassessment" of the 
*l / relationshijJ between the^GBC and the pub-li^ it' was^ created" to serve. ' On^e of the' 
f 1 roost anterestxng aspect$'of the- di£f erentiation^ proc,ess set in^^notidn by cable and 
audience fragrjentat i'dn ^"s that v it* provides an <?^ppc>rt{mi.ty to convert tHe CBC'^mto a-^ 
more public' broadcasting , 5 efVic^. A^,vc. suggested ' t;h^t ** the CBC itself ,has 
responsibilities and an mtefeist m 5uck a development, but it seems to Ee. that ^the ^ 
Corporation wi.ll see those re'sponsibijities-'and opport>mitie5 ma clearer.jlght- if 
f .there is evidence of public iriteregt' and' ""conc^rn-V- The /national broadcasting 
service vas estaUblxshed /a ' result of public i1litIati^^e channeled through the 
Canadian Brpadca sting- League., Given the apparent* inability of- the GBC aiV^'the" CRTC 
^o. alteV th^ course of puttiiic broadcasting, and *the apparent teiuc^a^ce 
Parliament and ^theftioverrLaent *tb confront .the^issues, pwblij; initiative seems once . 
aga 1 h 9*eqaiired*! ^ ^ I sens^e that, t^ie "neces^ry. confii>dcpce in the flitute exists; ^wKat* 
IS- re(4^uired is'ls* a^ecionstr^tion of that conf ideftc«*'to the p^i^lic ' s^-re^r^eseut^^ives*.* 
ai>4rit5 mstitutioAs. 'If le^deysf>ip does not come, froj^ .Pari iamejit , the'* G<jyer$?sefi^2" 
>he '"ifRTC, or'tiie tjSC^ it can a^id sWuld cone Yrom' tKe publj^, ^-t^heJ^her ft cioes ol*- 
^rioLtjjmi^' ^e a*7i3or<J.telling' indicator of the future of the nation ai a whole tHSn i5 
widely rjecognr^ed.-^ * * - " ^ • ^ • 

The CBC ;j^s. bverf^a unique institution ^and ^ now offers- unique oppbrtunities , f ai^ 
Canadhih^ t*/%develorp a. distinctive, systpiji \of broadcasting Suited to the needs and 
eortUatioos if. Canadian 5ociet>. Tfie co§t >s ad;nittedly high. ,But if < the (^BC .i^ * not 
^re^^efine^ • armf dif&erentiatod^ it"^. will d^line, and thiwopi)brtunitie^^w41 1 be lost. 1/ 
'think' thi?t tho <9Sts ar'e 'j^stx^^^^' and that the tine *to be^in to confr5h]t them is fiow. - , 

-:.#'■•'■•...>. ■ .. . 
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H>ST\ Script \ -23 June 1976 : 

^ . ^ * ' ' . • ' • ' / \ ' 

in thp interval between 'fo^l subaiss^on of t^is study to Stanford Universit)^ and 
*caapi$tion 6r preparations for this printing, there were'two significant developments of 
-direct "relevance to thrs study. ^ ' * * ' * , 

I : . . ^ . ' \ ^ ' , ' - <• • 

, ' wTtKiti Er.gUsh television there w^s the annbunceisent of sigiiificant changes in 
,.'tfeie coopositioi>'"an4. sJtruAtuF& of the Planning $roup, and.it would appear that there will 

* bfe'fu^ther and Veltated^ changes over the next few iDOnths. With respect to This study, 
Vhesei' change! out-jiate" t^ve' struc^uraU organi zation of the Planning Group presented in 
"(iiapten 9, but the>" voi^d^^no^ ap^eat to affect odst of the analysis, of nlanagement ' 

decision caking in' Chapter U — whi'c.h atgue^, th^at structural changes night have eased 

* the cd:p5iunicatioi>*overload co^iditions under whtch th'e English Televisioir Planning Group 
.^'v^orked, but-^that -J^han^e^ w^re^'also required in the CBC's public and internal orijsntat ion, 

' ^t. the IP'lanning Group level. and above* . ' ' . ; ' 

Hith resgect to the CBC ds'i whole, t hero was a press, report on planned i'hanges in 
. both the. aethod' and le^^el* or GBC funding. fhe< Canadian Press reported: . 

" Tne 'gov'erraent has 'agreed on a -plan by which the CfeC will be guaranteed- ^- 
i . ' shprf'of a parliamentary upset --'^n'anpuai- increase in its progranfaing and 
*^ * equipnent Inproveiuent iJud^et for,. t;he n'ext five years', ^uthoritati%'^ sources say. 

• • ' 4Vhrle,the formula ^as ilot been announced in detail, it has been under^ '\ 
' ' " discussion betweeij-fhe corpotatyjn-. the goverraaejit ' s treasury Wrd officers for^ 
V ' aboutt.three /e^r&. The tip-Qf^ tQ its approvW canie in a speech in Kinnipefe^on May^ 
/ ^ 12 hy Secretary of" State Fiugh , Faulkner- on cultural development. . 



• ! " ' . What the Cabinet has agreed *to, said soicrce^ m Mr, Faulkner.'s office, is an 

' a!»5nu3l feimmum increase *>n CBC subsidies froji thev treasury, plus a margin extr^ to 

V '''z recognize the- annual. Vat e of inflation. The' treasury board i^as agreed that a . 

- recogni7ed i^arir'of the annuaj subsidy i-nqrease should go ,to developing beet^r 

V ' • " programs,' c5n radio ai)d T\'...l ' ' ^ . • - . v ^ ^ 

^ fhe.CBC'*$ anjiuai* grants will st;l The "subject to approval fey Paraiament ,^but 
'-^e-Vo?3>or^tion at I^^as.t ias the government ' s, pronflse that it will ^Vopose stated * 
:ia&unt5 fpr. the next five years..../- (THEIOKDOK P[^E PRESS, 28 .May 1976, , 



r 



rie-.Cpr^port'/alio' j;>dQcated that t^^ere.-wdyld' be iricrwnfe^ital annual/ increases/ in . 
'the CBC budget ^^or ^h&'ne^t^/i^ yeari, but that '*the exact ^amount jias not b'een 
.-annouftct?d becau^ ^ihf^y are d^ndent on.'^nirual approplt^at ions ^ passed by Parliament. ^ 
c there w44 -no 'imiixiation .any corrt^emfxl^l^ed change^ in 'commercial policy^ With, respect 
' to inisJm^, the repoiTt .^JpeW*,t^ u?Td?3:Hne .the .^eriousness of the level of resoxtvcee \ 
- and-^aTjn'ual 'ba^is of fljnding pyoUi.eSs i^entif i-ed in^Chapter 11. Perhaps' more importantly, 
*{t>l%o iU-ust>atei ihe'ext^/t .to'4;hfj:h''t4):e^CBC has become 'involved 'in a closed 
'''rei'dtionship with- the Ca^b^t and- t*ie''*'T.;:casUrV Board.. The need for a comprehensive " 
'-revier. -Qf^the CfiC^s T^le,''sinic?:AiTai ^^t^gements, -and resource- B©^^ suggested 
' in,Cha|^tW'12 resiaxtis uridimi/^ig^pd/'^ifjnot au^Oted. There .femairis the need fox 
' 'r(7ViCw of the GQvemment/CBt poVsjcy\J>ji tommer^cl^r activity.^ And the need for 
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Excerpts from the Broadcasting Act (1968) 

* • . ' \ 

Canada, Parlianent, 1967-68, Chapter 25. ' , , 

Ottawa: Oii^en's Printer for 'Canada, 1970. . * . 



Part I: General 

Brccsioasziy^ Pclicy fov Canada 

5. . .It 1^ hereby declared that / . v* 

aj broadcasting undert^akmgs /In ^^anada siake use of^adio frequencies that *a re public 
-property and sucKyiinder taxing's cons/itute a .single system, herein referred to as 
the Gankdian bro^castini systerp, ^ornprising public and private elements; 

b) the Canadian bryyadcastihg system should be effectivel/ ovned and controlled by 
Canadians so f^s to safeguard,, enrich and strengthen .the cultural, political,, 
social and economic fabric of' Canada; 

cj all persons* licensed to caj^ry on broadcasting undertakings have a^ responsibility 
for programs th^y broadcast but the right of freedom of expression and the *right 
of persons to receive programs, subject only to^?nerally applicable statutes and 
regulations, is unquestioned; ' >^ 

dj the programmijig provided by the Canadian broa^ctfTETng sysjem should be varied and 
comprehensive anxl should provide reasor^le, balanced' opportunity for* the 
expression of differing views pn*matters of public concern, '^nd the prograjmning 
provided should be of higir standard, using predominantly Canadian creatiye and 
other resources; ' * , ' 

e) all Canadians are entitled to broadcasting service in English and French as 
fiublic funds become av^iXahi£_;_^ * V - 

f) there should be pro-^Trded, through a corporation ^established by Parliament ^ for the 
purp6se, 'a^natioiyi bfoadcastlug -service^ that' vis . predominantly Canadian in . 
content and' character; ' ^ .* ' . ' , 

, the national ^broadeas ting* service should 

^ -i) ,be a balanced service- oS infprmation, enlightenment' and entertainment for 
♦ . people oi different ages», interest's, and tastes covering the whole range of 
, •. ' *' pro'grananing Jn fair proportion^ ' > 

. v*. -^iii -bq extended to ail parts of Canada, as. public -funds become ^^vailable, 

'^iig be in English'-anci French) serving the .special, needs of geographic regions, 
■ ^ . • ^Gti^?e^y.-' contributing to the flow artd, exchangfe of ^cultural and regional 
^ ^' information and entertainment, and* ' * .' 

.t ^v>*ccmtribut€ to th^ development of national' lenity and provide for^^ continuing^ 

e/p'ression*'o£ Ganadi£Li>^* identity; . ' m \ 

h) "Khei^e a7iv\cDn:f liot arises between' the objectives' of the national broadcasting 
'I ' seVvice'"and the .interests bf the private el'ement of ' the- Canadian broadcastpg^ 
^ Vsyste?n,Ht shall' be fesolv^^in the publii: •Interest but iiaramourit consideration: 

. 'Shall .given to 'the objec^ive^' of t^e naj: ional 'b;:oadc^ti^ig set^Vice,; 
/• "1)' faiiilitles should "be providfe'S . within the Canadian broradcasting system* for 
educatioj^al broadcasting; atid - u ^ u 

tRe regulation and supervision of the Canadian broadcasting systefh should be 
flexible and'r^^adily 'adaptablie to sc^entificand technical advances; ' 
and that the objectives of.^the broadcas'^ing pdli.i:y for Canada enunciated in this 
^section c'^ Jbest be achi^vefl by providing fCnr the regulation and supervision ^of the 
Canadian brpadtastjijtg system bj^ a -single independent public aythojitfy. * 
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Part II: .Canadian Radio-Television Conaission 



* . ' ~~ » 

15. SffBject to this Act and the Radi<r Ac; and any directions to the Coimission issi^d 
/^Tom time to time by the^vemor in Council under^ the authority ©f this Act, the 
Connaission shall regulate >nd supervise all aspects of the Canadian broadcasting 
system .Kith a view to implementing the broadcasting policy enunciated in section 3 
of 'this Act . 



on the recommendation of the 



16. (i) In furtherance of its objects, the Commission, 

Executive Committee, may . , , ^ ^ 
a) prescribe classes of broadcasting licences; 

h) make reguiations^pplicable to all persons holding broadcasting licences, 
to ail persons holding broadcasting licences of one or more classes. 



or 



to the 
announcements oi a 
of such time on an 

or 



viii)* 



17. (1} 



respecting standards of programs and the allocation of broadcasting 
time for the purpose of giving effect to paragraph 3(d) ^ 
respecting the character of advertising ^nd the amount of time that may 
be devoted to advertising, 

respecting the proportion- of time that may be devoted 
broadcasting of programs, advertisements, or 
partisan political character and* the assignment 
equitable basis to political parties and candidates, 
respecting the use of dramatization in progr^s, advertisements 
announcei^ents of a partisan political nature. 

respecting the broadcasting times to be reserved for network programs 
by any broadcasting station operated as part of a network, 
prescribing the conditions for the operation of broadcasting st;^tions 
as part of a network and the conditions for the broadcasting of. network 
programs, . ^ ^ 

with the approval of the' Treasury Board, fixing the schedules of fees 
to be paid by licensees and^^roviding for the payment thereof, 
requiring licensees to subn^ti, to the Commission such information 
regarding their programs and firlTancial affairs or otherwise relating to 
the conduct and management of"* their affairs as the regulations may 

specify, and . ' \. ' u 

IX) respecting such other matters as it deems necessary for the furtherance 
of its objects; and 

c) subject to this Par^, revoke any broadcasting licence other than a 
broadcasting licence issued to the Cprporation. 

In furtherance of thd. objects of the Commission, the Executive Committee, after 
consultation with . the part-time members in attendance at a meeting of the 
Commission, ma>v 

a) issue broadcasting licences for such terms, not exceeding five years 
subject to such conditions related to ^th^ circumstances of the licensee 
i) as the Executive Cpmmittee deems appropriate for the implementation 
' the broadcasting policy enunciated in section 3, and, 
ri) in the case o^ broadcasting licences issued to the Corporation, as 

Executive Committee deems consistent with the provision, through tjie 
Corporation, of the national Broadcasting service contemplated by section 

upon application b^ a licensee, amend any conditions of a broadcasting 
licence issued to him; 

issue renewals of broad$:asting licences far such 'teirms not exceeding five 
years ^'s the Executive Committee considers reasonable > and sUbj^ect to the 
conditi'ons to which the renewed licences were previously subject or to^ such 
other conditions as comply with .paragraph (a); ' ^ 



and 



of 



the 



b) 
c) 
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4) subject to this Part, suspend any "broadcasting 
broadcasting licence issued to the Corporation; . 



licence^ other than a 



(2) 



The Executive Committee and the Corporation shall, at the request, of the 
Corporation, consult with regard to any conditions that the Executive Committee, 
proposes to attach to aixy licence issued or to be issued to the Corporation. 



(3) If, notwithstanding the consultation provided for in subsection (2), the 
ExecutiVj Committee attaches any condition to a broadcasting licence described 
in subsettion (2) that the Corporation is satisfied would unreasonably impede 
the provision, through the Corporation, of the national broadcasting service 
contemplated by section 3, the Corporation may refer the condition to the 
Minister for .consideration and the Minister, ^ after consultation with the 
Commission and the Corporation, may give to the Executive Committee a written 
directive with respect to the condition and the Executive Committee shall comply 
with such directive....* , * . - - ^ 

* ^ 

18, (1) The Executive Committee may undertake sponsor , promote^or assist in research 
relating to any aspect df broadcasting" and i]i so doing it shall, wherever 
appropriate, utilize technical, economic^and statistical ihformation and advice 
from the Corporation or departments or agencies of the Government of QanadA.. ^ 



Hearings and Procedure ' * ^ ^ 

19. (i) A public hearing shall be held by the Commission 

a) in connection with the issue of a broadcasting licence other than a licence, 
to carry on a temporary network operation; or 
* 'b) where the Commission or the Executive Committee has under 'consideration' the 
revocation or^uspension of a broadcasting licence. , ^ , * 

(2) A public hearing shall^ be'.held by the Commission, if the Execfutive^ Committee^ is 
satisfied that ' it .would be in the public interest to hold such a hearing, in 
connection with ' • ' 

a) the amendment of a broadcasting licence; . * ' . • 

b) the issue of a licence to carfy on a temporary network operation; or 

c) a complaint by a person with respect to any matter within the* powers ,of the 
1 Commission. ' ' , , . , 

, (3) k public hearing shall be held by the Commission in cpnnection witli the^ renewal 
[of a broadcasting licence unless the Commission is satisfied that such a hearing 
is not required and, notwithstanding subsection (2)., a public hearing may be 
held by the Commission in connection with any. other matter in respeqt of which, 
the Commission deems such a public hearing to be desirable / 

■f ' / ^ * V ^ . . * 

21, The Commission may make rules respecting the procedure for making applications, 
redresentations- and complaints to the Commission and the, conduct of hearings under 
section 19 and generally respecting the. conduct of business of the Commission in 
relation thereto . . . » w . 



Part I 

Objeeti 
,39. (1) 



I: Canadian- Broadcasting Corpo^-ation 



and Powers 



r 



The Corporation is establisl>ed for the pur^pse 
broadcasting service • contemg^lated by section 



of providing tjie jiational 
3, in abcordknce with the 



conditions of any licence or licences issued to it by the Commission and subject 



to any applicable regulations, of the Commission, 
Corporation has thetpower to 



and for that purpose the 



a) establish, equip, aaintain and operate broadcasting undertakings; 
^ b) make operating agreenents with licensees fpr the broadcasting, of prograas; 

c) o^riginate programs, and secuip proglracis from within or outside Canada by 
purdfase, ejefiange or otherw>^, and make arrangements necessary for their 
transmi^siefi; L 
V * d) make contracts with any person, within or outside Canada, in connect^ion with 
* the production or^ preseiuation of programs originated o^ '5^cured by the 
Corporation; 

e) make contracts with person, \within or outside Canada, fpr performances -in 
• connection with the programs of the Corporation; 

f) with the approval of the Minister, act as ag.ent for or on behalf of any 
persoa in providing broadcasting service to any part of Canada not served by 
^any other licensee; ' 

g) publish; distribute and preserve, whether for, a consideration or otherwise, 
such audio-visual material, papers, periodical^ and other litTerary material 
as may seem conducive* to the purposes of the Corporation;*. , t' 

^, . h) collect news relating to current events in any part of the^ world and 
V es-tablish and subsc«-ibe to news agencies; 

i) acquire copyrights and trade marks; * • . . • 

]) acquire and use any patent, or patent rights, licences or concessions that 

the Corporation considers useful for its purposes;. 
^) make arrangements or agreements with any organization for the use of any 
rights, p^rivileges of conpessi-ons that the Corporation considers useful for 
its purposes; 

1) acquire broadcast i^ng undertakings either by lease or by purchase; ^ * • 

m) subject to the appxpyal of the Governor in Council, acquire, hold and dispose 
of shares of the capital stock of any company or corporation authorized to 
carry on any business that is incidental or conducive to the attainment of 
jhe objects of- the Corporation; and . . 

. n) do all such other things as the Corporation deems essential or conduciVe to 
th^ attainment of the purposes of the Corporation.... 

'Agent of Hep !^aje8ty , ^ ' ' 

40. (1) Except as provided in sul)sect;ion 38(3), the Corporation is, for aU purposes 'clf^ 

this' Act, an agent of Her Majesty, -and its powers under thi^ Act maybe' 
exercised only as an agent of Her Majesty,... - ^ . * 

41. The Corporation may purchase, lease or otherwise acquire .'any reai^ or personal^ 
p^roperty ^ that the Corporation deems necessary or convenient for carrying out its 
objects and.inay sell, lease or otherwise dispose of all or any part of any 'property 
acquired by it, except that the Corporation shall not^ wiihout approval of -the. 

•Governor in Council, enter into any transaction for the acquisitipn of any real or 
personal property, other than program material or rights therein, for' a 
1 . consideration in excess of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, or enter* ihtd ' a 
lease of other 'agreement fbr the use or occupation , of real property involving; an 
' expenditure in qxcess of 'two hundred and fifty thousand dollars*.*, ' 

42. (1) The Corporation vfliay, with the .^approval of the Governor in Council,^ tajce or 
^ , acquire lands ^ without the consent of the owner for the pur{)ose of carrying out 

' its ob;fe^ts, "and, except as otherwise proyided*^ in this - section, the 
Exprppriation- Act,* with sucji modif icati<3ns' as circumstances reqHire, is 
» applic^b-le to- and in respect of the, exercise of the powers conferred by this 

section 'and the; lands so taken or acquired , . ^ 

y . . ' ' 

'Financial FroviHone " - • . ' ' » * ' . 

46i..TJie accounts !and; financial transactions of 'ti?e Corpoyation ^hall be audited annual'!/ 
». 'by the Auditor General of Car^ada, and a report 'of the audit shall be^^ made to the . 
' • * 6orp6i'at'ion and io the Mini^fer ' ; - , \ v ^ . ' - * ' 
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FOU^lAf NOTES > 



All referendes (to boo^s, periodicals, iievspaper articl^, govemiaent and agency 
^docuiaents, and so on) appear h4^re in one coabined list. 

Abbreviated forms of reference have been alphabetized here in the same condensed 
fbnns^ in which they appear in the text. Full fo "jas are given in parentheses 
following, the abbreviated forms or, in 'the case^of nultiple references*- to 
fhe same .source, in an expanded entry in square parentheses iimnediately 
preceding the' first reference to that source. 



3. "CRTC Hearing*' Ys an abbreviated form of reference ^o th,e Canadian Radio-Television 
CdmciXssion Hearing oa^^p^lications by the Canadian Broadca^tingjCorporation 
for,Ren&Kal_of Licences 'for AM, FM, and TV Networks and 'Owned and OpSrited^ 
Stat-ions,* Otta^-a, 18-22 April 1974. 



4. "CP Story" is an abbreviated form of reference to Canadian Press service stories.- 

'5. "DNS" is an abbreviated form of reference to "QhC *Daily\News^ Summary,*" the 
secondary source of references > to pertain newspaper stories apd articles. 
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